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CHAPTER  I 

When  the  widow  of  Marfin^  n  i  . 
young  Corbario,  people  shoor^h  •."''i"  "»"'«•» 
that  she  was  mlh^g  ,  „  e^til^T  't  ""*  '«'"' 
been  dead  a  g<K>d  manly^^  If'"  ''™"'"  '"«' 
thought  it  wa,  time  to  2  th "  ."^  ^*'/°  ""'  '""' 
'o-ger  young  and  beautif^a^^  he  had^l**'  T  ''° 
Many  rich  widows  r^™.;  "''^^y*  •>««"• 

--h  as  a  quarteTofa TntuT'  ""'  '"''"'""•  - 
the  Signora  Consalvi  ^C^j  f  ^^  '™g-.  »<• 
as  she  was  married  to  Fdeo  Co2  ''•    ^'  '""» 

that  she  was  tbirty-n.^Z^'^^^T''  '""'  '"'''' 
'w-ty-si.,  and  thit  sueh'llffLtof'  ""  '""'' 
wrong  side  was  ridiculous  if  =77  ""'  "^  ^^^  <">  the 
"oral.    No  well-reguTated  vn,  ""'  ^'"'™'y  '■»" 

n-arry  a  rich  widow  ntverf,"""  ""^  "  "^^*  *» 
"ho  had  a  son  only  ekv!/  '"''  *'"' '''°««"'  ""d 

A  few  Phiios„;t^T;/,r  47^- *»  ''■ 

satisfied  the  matter  wasT  J.  •  k  •  **"'  '"''°"  "«« 
-ith  the  contempt  tZy  deSed  "Th^"  T  '"^^ 
eontrary.  observed  that  yoTng  c^r  Ji"^.:?'''  ""  ^^ 

^-oney  and  nothing  rise  le^-'ituhrr 
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until  the  man  who  knew  everything  pointed  out  that 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  fortune  would  be  handed 
over  to  Marcello  when  he  came  of  age,  six  years  hence, 
Corbario  had  not  made  a  good  bargain  and  might  have 
done  better.  It  was  true  that  Marcello  Consalvi  had 
inherited  a  delicate  constitution  of  body ;  it  had  even 
been  hinted  that  he  was  consumptive.  Corbario 
would  have  done  better  to  wait  another  year  or  two 
to  see  what  happened,  said  a  cynic,  for  young  people 
often  died  of  consumption  between  fifteen  and  twenty. 
The  cynic  was  answered  by  a  practical  woman  of  the 
world,  who  said  that  Corbario  had  six  years  of  luxury 
and  extravagance  before  him,  and  that  many  men 
would  have  sold  themselves  to  the  devil  for  less. 
After  the  six  years  the  deluge  might  come  if  it  must ; 
it  was  much  pleasanter  to  drown  in  the  end  than  never 
to  have  had  the  chance  of  swimming  in  the  big  stream 
at  all,  and  bumping  sides  with  the  really  big  fish,  and 
feeling  oneself  as  good  as  any  of  them.  Besides,  Mar- 
cello was  pale  and  thin,  and  had  been  heard  to  cough ; 
he  might  die  before  he  came  of  age.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  theory  was  that  it  was  based  on  a  fiction ; 
for  the  whole  fortune  had  been  left  to  the  Signora  by  a 
childless  relation. 

These  amiable  and  interesting  views  were  expressed 
with  variations  by  people  who  knew  the  three  persons 
concerned,  and  with  such  a  keen  sense  of  appropriate 
time  and  place  as  made  it  quite  sure  that  none  of  the 
three  should  ever  know  what  was  said  of  them.  The 
caution  of  an  old  fox  is  rash  temerity  compared  with 
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his  wife  and  her  son  th^v  f«it  f    \  Corbano  and 

hnf  f K.     k  J  ^  *^^^®^  *^out  other  matters. 

and  theV  evaporated  in  1„        '^l^^""^'  years  away, 
about  tLm      C  "uo^^       ,  .°''  """^  *'  'o^^"'  «" 

^Ht..toHdea^d.oo!l^^^t«C-- 

the  b  Jd  ditrTef  .::  i^?  ^'"'^^'"  -<»  "^t" 
is  the  most  touching    n^ntrf?  •""'"""''•''  "'"«'' 

atd  ;::s  x;::ri:tr  r,  ""•"^-^  -^^^• 

against  wUch  heL         I       *'''"'  '''"kedi.ess  was 

kL  true  sSs^, ::  r-  hr ;:d  r -'"  *»'^ 
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meanness,  to  which  misdeeds  the  boy  did  not  feel 
himself  at  all  inclined;  so  that  he  wondered  why 
his  mother  seemed  so  very  anxious  lest  he  should  go 
astray.  Then  he  repeated  to  her  what  Corbario  had 
told  him,  and  she  smiled  sweetly  and  said  nothing, 
and  trusted  her  husband  all  the  more.  She  felt  that 
he  understood  her,  and  was  doing  hie  best  to  help  her 
in  making  Marcello  what  she  wished  him  to  be. 

The  boy  was  brought  up  at  home ;  in  Rome  in  the 
winter,  and  in  summer  on  the  great  estate  in  the  south, 
which  his  father  had  bought  and  which  was  to  be  a 
part  of  his  inheritance. 

He  was  taught  by  masters  who  came  to  the  house 
to  give  tVv'r  lessons  and  went  away  as  soon  as  the 
task  was  ov-.r.  He  had  no  tutor,  for  his  mother  had 
not  found  a  layman  whom  she  could  trust  in  that 
capacity,  and  yet  she  understood  that  it  was  not  good 
for  a  boy  to  be  followed  everywhere  by  a  priest. 
Besides,  Corbario  gave  so  much  of  his  time  to  his 
stepson  that  a  tutor  was  hardly  needed ;  he  walked 
with  him  and  rode  with  him,  or  spent  hours  with  him 
at  home  when  the  weather  was  bad.  There  had  never 
been  a  cross  word  between  th"  d  since  they  had  met. 
It  was  an  ideal  existence.  Evtsn  the  gossips  stopped 
talking  at  last,  and  there  was  not  one,  not  oven  the 
most  ingeniously  evil-tongued  of  all,  that  prophesied 
evil. 

They  raised  their  eyebrows,  and  the  more  primitive 
among  them  shrugged  their  shoulders  a  little,  and 
smiled.      If  Providence  really  insisted  upon  making 
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had  n„th„g  in  p„y,^„  ,„,  ,.^  «y.  ^-"^  he 

but  .f  ever  a  man  had  married  for  money  and  hen 
antlfothr"  r'  *'*'  "'"'  ^''»  Folcrcorbari 

busineTtut,  »'«P«™-h'«'band.  father,  man  of 
.iXT  ,  •  """"P^n'o".  »nd  nurse;  for  when 
either  bis  w=fe  or  Marcello  was  UI,  he  ra  ely  lefrth! 

eould  or  hold  a  glass  so  coaxingly  to  the  feverish  w 
:;:lr '  s„  untiring,y  in  11  a  gentle  IITtJ:^ 

No  ascendency  of  one  human  beW  over  annrt.,  • 
-re  complete  than  that  of  a  fuU^rZ  Zn'Z 
a  boy  of  s.xteen,  who  venerates  his  elder  as  an  idj 
To  find  a  model,  to  believe  it  perfection  a„H  . 
it  enargetlcaUy,  is  either  a  great'  iSg^'  f^Jf 
0    a  misfortune  even  greater;  in  whatever  foUol^^' 
We  the^  .s  the  same  difference  between  such  devron 
that  w*^  f  r  "T ""^  ''"^  ^-^h  <"  "  %'«  Si 

^Hef.ere.„jrde':s^t:uu:;:n::t::::: 

the  Ught  goes  out ;  but  it  is  truer  still  that  hope^d 
happmess  are  the  chUdren  of  faith  by  the  ideaL 

fo,L  J'  *'''""»*''»'  f"  »"«  hero  is  not  always  weU 
founded;   sometimes  it  is  little  short  of  ridiruir^ 
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and  it  is  by  no  means  always  harmless.     But  no  one 
found  fault  with  Marcello  for  admiring  his  stepfather, 
and  the  attachment  was  a  source  of  constant  satisfac- 
tion to  his  mother.     In  her  opinion  Corbario  was  the 
handsomest,  bravest,  cleverest,  and  best  of  men,  and 
after  watching  him  for  some  time  even  the  disappointed 
gossips  were  obliged  to  admit,  though  without  super- 
latives,  that  he  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  a  good 
sportsman,  sufficiently  well  gifted,  and  of  excellent  be- 
haviour.   There  was  the  more  merit  in  the  admission, 
they  maintained,  because  they  had  been  inclined  to 
doubt  the  man,  and  had  accused  him  of  marrying  out 
of  pure  love  of  money.     A  keen  judge  of  men  might 
have  thought  that  his  handsome  features  were  almost 
too  still  and  too  much  like  a  mask,  that  his  manner 
was  so  quiet  as  to  be  almost  expressionless,  and  that  the 
soft  intonation  of  his  speech  was  almost  too  monotonous 
to  be  natural.     But  all  this  was  just  what  his  wife 
admired,  and  she  encouraged  her  son  to  imitate  it. 
His  father  had  been  a  man  of  quick  impulses,  weak 
to-day,  strong  to-morrow,  restless,  of  uncertain  temper, 
easily  enthusiastic  and  eafc.ily  cast  down,  capable  of 
sudden  emotions,  and  never  able  to  conceal  what  he 
felt  if  he  had  cared  to  do  so.     Marcello  had  inherited 
his  father's  character  and  his  mother's  face,  as  often 
happens  ;  but  his  unquiet  disposition  was  tempered  as 
yet  by  a  certain  almost  girlish  docility,  which  had 
clung  to  him  from  childhood  as  the  result  of  being 
brought  up  almost  entirely  by  the  mother  he  wor- 
shipped.    And  now,  for  the  first  time,  comparing  him 
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With  her  second  husband,  she  realised  the  boy's  Rirlish- 
ness,  and  wished  him  to  outgrow  it.  Her'lwf  d  al 
of  what  even  a  young  man  should  be  was  as  unpm,tr 

:nwr,r  "[r^  ^'"""^"^  «-<•  ->  ^IX' 

unworldly  mothers.     She  wished  her  son  to  be  a  man 
at  aU  pomts,  and  yet  she  dreamed  that  he  m  ght™ 
mam  a  sort  of  glorified  young  girl,  she  desirfd  h^ 
to  be  weU  prepared  to  face  the  world  when  he  gZ 
«P.  and  yet  .t  was  her  dearest  wish  that  he  mlgll 
never  know  anything  of  the  world's  wickedness.     Co 
bano  seemed  to  understand  her  better  in  this  than  she 
understood  herself,  and  devoted  his  excellent  Sand 
lus  almost  superhuman  patience  to  the  task  of  fo^"^ 
a  modern  Galahad.     Her  confidence  in  her  hXf 
increased  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year 

in  Ih  Ti"^*°  ""''''  "  "'''  ""'•"  ''"'  "^'d  to  her  lawyer 
Ltnd  al-f''"?'  '"  '"'"''"'■     "  '  »■""'  '--Ty 

«n  of  t'Tf  "  "  P*^  "'  "y  *»«»»«.  and  the 
^~  of  the  whole  m  case  anything  should  happen 

The   lawyer  was  a  middle-aged    man,  with   hard 

r.     7u'-     ^^^'  ^^  ^'^  li^t^ing  to  a  client^ 
had  a  hab.t  of  folding  his  arms  tightly  across  hUchJ^ 
and  cro^mg  one    leg   over   the   other.      wTJZ 

crossing  of  his  legs  and  the  folding  of  his  arms   »n^ 
looked  into  her  fapo       t*  ^  *°° 

thoughtful  "  ""^  ^*'y  »«°«»'  fai''  and 

"I  presume."  answered  Uu,  Uwyer,  « that  the  clause 
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providing  for  a  reversion  is  only  intended  as  an  ex- 
pression of  your  confidence  in  your  husband  ?  " 

"Aflfection,"  answered  the  Signora,  "includes  con- 
ndence." 

The  lawyer  raised  one  eyebrow  almost  imperceptibly 
and  changed  his  position  a  little. 

"Heaven  forbid,"  he  said,  "that  any  accident  should 
befall  your  son  I " 

"Heaven  forbid  it!"  replied  the  Signora.  "He 
18  very  strong,"  she  continued,  in  the  tone  people 
use  who  are  anxious  to  convince  themselves  of  some- 
thing  doubtful.  "Yet  I  wish  my  husband  to  know 
that,  after  my  son,  he  should  have  the  first  right." 

"Shall  you  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  your  wiU, 
Signora  ?  "  inquired  the  lawyer. 

"I  have  already  informed  him  of  what  I  mean  to 
do,"  replied  Signora  Corbario. 

Again  the  lawyer's  eyebrow  moved  a  little  nervously 
but  he  said  nothing.     It  was  not  his  place  to  express 
any  <loabt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  disposition.     He 
was  not  an  old  family  adviser,  who  might  have  taken 
such  a  liberty.     There  had  been  such  a  man,  indeed, 
but  he  was  dead.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  rich  woman's 
legal  adviser  to  hinder  her  from  committing  any  po^- 
tive  legal  mistake,  but  it  was  not  his  place  to  criticise 
her  judgment  of  the  man  she  had  chosen  to  marry 
The  lawyer  made  a  few  notes  without  offering  any 
comment,  and  on  the  following  day  he  brought  the  will 
for  the  Signora  to  sign.     By  it,  at  her  death,  MarceUo, 
her  son,  was  to  inherit  her  great  fortune.     Her  bus- 
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band,  Folco  Corbario,  was  constituted  Marcello's  sole 
guardian  and  was  to  enjoy  a  life-interest  in  one-third 
of  the  inheritance.  If  Marcello  died,  the  whole  fortune 
was  to  go  to  Corbario,  without  any  condition  or  reser- 
vation  whatsoever. 

When  the  will  was  executed,  the  Signora  told  her 
husband  that  she  had  done  what  she  intended 

"My  dear,"  said  Corbario,  gently,  « I  thank  you  for 
the  true  meaning  of  it.  But  as  for  the  will  itself,  shall 
we  talk  of  It  thirty  years  hence,  when  Marcello's  chU- 
aren  s  cluldren  are  at  your  knee  ?  " 

He  kissed  her  hand  tenderly. 


'm^ 


CHAPTER  II 


Marcello  stood  at  an  open  window  listening  to  the 
musical  spring  rain  and  watching  the  changing  lights 
on  the  city  below  him,  as  the  dove-coloured  cloud  that 
floated  over  Rome  like  thin  gauze  was  drawn  up  into 
the  sunshine.  Then  there  were  sudden  reflections  from 
distant  windows  and  wet  domes,  that  blazed  like  white 
fires  for  a  little  while,  till  the  raindrops  dried  and  the 
waves  of  changing  hues  that  had  surged  up  under  the 
rain,  rising,  breaking,  falling,  and  spreading,  subsided 
into  a  restful  sea  of  harmonious  colour. 

After  that,  the  sweet  smell  of  the  wet  earth  came  up 
to  Marcello's  nostrils.  A  light  breeze  stirred  the  drip- 
ping emerald  leaves,  and  the  little  birds  fluttered  down 
and  hopped  along  the  garden  walks  and  over  the  leaves, 
picking  up  the  small  unwary  worms  that  had  been 
enjoying  a  bath  while  their  enemies  tried  to  keep  dry 
under  the  ilex  boughs. 

Marcello  half  closed  his  eyes  and  drank  the  fragrant 
air  with  parted  lips,  his  slim  white  hands  resting  on  the 
marble  sill.  The  sunshine  made  his  pale  face  luminous, 
and  gilded  his  short  fair  hair,  casting  the  shadow  of  the 
brown  lashes  upon  his  delicate  cheeks.  There  was 
something  angel-like  in  his  expression  —  the  look  of  the 
frescoed  angels  of  Melozzo  da  Forli  in  the  Sacristy  of 
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St.  Peter'8.    They  are  all  that  is  left  of  something  very 
beautiful,  brought  thither  broken  from  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles;  und  so,  too,  one  might  have  fancied 
that  Marcello,  standing  at  the  window  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  belonged  to  a  world  that  had  long  passed 
away -fit  for  a  life  that  was,  fit  for  a  life  to  come  here- 
after,  perhaps,  but  not  fit  for  the  life  that  is.     There 
are  rare  and  beautiful  beings  in  the  world  who  belong 
to  It  so  little  that  it  seems  cruelty  and  injustice  to 
require  of  them  what  is  demanded  of  us  all.     They  are 
bom  ages  too  late,  or  ages  too  sor  n ;  they  should  not 
have  been  born  now.     Their  ver    existence  calls  forth 
our  tenderest  sympathy,  as  we  f  iould  pity  a  fawn  fac- 
ing its  death  among  wolves. 

But  Marcello  Consalvi  had  no  idea  that  he  could 
deserve  pity,  and  life  looked  very  bright  to  him,  very 
easy,  and  very  peaceful.    He  could  hardly  have  thought 
of  anything  at  all  likely  to  happen  which  could  darken 
the  future,  or  even  give  him  reasonable    cause  for 
anxiety.     There  was  no  imaginative  sadness  in  his 
nature,  no  morbid  dread  of  undefined  evil,  ao  melan- 
choly to  dye  the  days  black;  for  melancholy  is  more 
often  an  affliction  of  the  very  strong  in  body  or  mind 
than  of  the  weak,  or  of  average  men  and  women.    Mar- 
cello  was  delicate,  but  not  degenerate ;  he  seemed  gen- 
tle, cheerful,  and  ready  to   believe  the  world  a  very 
good  place,  as  indeed  it  is  for  people  who  are  not  too 
unlike  their  neighbours  to  enjoy  it,  or  too  unlucky  to 
get  some  of  Hs  good  things,  or  too  weak  to  work,  fight, 
and  love,  or  too  clever  to  be  as  satisfied  with  themselves 
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u  moat  niM,  ,re.  For  plain,  common,  everyd.y  h.ppi. 
ne«  .nd  contentment  belong  to  plain,  average  people, 
who  do  what  other,  do  and  have  a  cheerfulirgood 
opinion  of  themaelve..  Can  «  man  make  a  goJl  ight 
of  It  If  he  doe.  not  believe  himwU  to  be  about  aa  ««h1 
a.  his  adversary  ?  • 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Marcello  that  he  might 
have  to  fight  for  anything,  and  if  «,me  one  had  told 
him  on  that  .pring  morning  that  be  wa.  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  desperate  .tmggle  for  existence  againat  over- 
whelming  odds,  he  would  have  turned  his  bright  eyes 
wonderingly  to  the  prophet  of  evil,  asking  whence  dan- 
ger  could  come,  and  trying  to  think  what  it  might  be 

.f«ti  f'  f "^  «PPe"«noe  of  it  he  would  have  been 
Startled  into  fear,  too,  a.  many  a  grown  man  haa  been 
before  now,  when  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with 

shame  to  him.  He  who  has  been  waked  from  a  peace- 
ful  deep  and  pleasant  dreams  to  find  death  at  hi. 
throat,  for  the  first  time  in  hi.  life,  knows  the  meaning 
of  that.  Samson  was  a  tried  warrior  when  Delilah  first 
rowed  h.m  with  her  cry,  "The  Philistine,  are  upon 

Marcello  was  no  youthful  Samson,  yet  he  was  not  an 
unmanly  boy  for  all  his  bringing  up.  So  far  as  his 
strength  would  allow  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
e«rc«es  and  sports  of  men :  he  could  ride  fearlessly,  if 
not  untmngly ;  he  was  a  fair  shot,  he  had  hunted  wild 
boar  with  his  stepfather  in  the  marshy  huida  by  the 
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«« i  he  h.d  been  taught  to  fence  ,„d  wm  „»,  cl«m«y 
w.tl.  weapon,,   hough  he  h,d  not  y.t  ,ny  great  .  "l" 

,  .     V  »""**  **e"  "»  t"at  his  weakness  irritated 
the  pooMpinted  indolenco  that  bea™  bodily  nfirmitv 

The  smell  of  the  damp  earth  waa  gone,  and  a,  the 
sun  shone  out  the  air  was  filled  with  the  so  „t  of  warm 
roses  and  the  faintly  sweet  o-'o-.-r  of  wistaria     T 
cello  heaM.  light  footstep  clo  .  to  Lr    amet     L' 
mother's  eyes  as  he  turned. 

Even  to  him,  she  looked  very  younir  iu«fc  fti-n  -   v 
stood  in  «.e  light,  smiling  at  lU    a'CTu^^ 

her  throat  hke  a  scarf  and  fell  behind  her.     Its  .  .    7 

Plexion  bf  ^"1  "■"  "^  transparency  of  her  com- 
f^exion  by  f..„t  contrast.  She  was  a  slight  womn 
and  very  graceful.  "      woraan 

8he"stuC;J'^''"*:I°'.r  ^^".'"here,"  she  said,  and 
.he  st.U  sm.led,  as  .f  with  real  i  .easure  at  having  f^und 

Snd  T"^         *"  ""'  ^'"^'"'-     "And  then  the 
earth  and  the  roses  smelt  so  sweet  that  I  stayed  here 
Dxi  you  want  me,  mother  ?  "  ^ 

"I  always  like  to  know  where  you  are." 
She  passed  her  arm  through  his  with  a  loving  p^ss- 
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ure,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  with  him.  The 
villa  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  close  to  the 
Oorsini  gardens. 

"Do  I  run  after  you  too  much?"  the  mother  asked 
presently,  as  if  she  knew  the  answer.  "  Now  that  you 
are  growing  up,  do  I  make  you  feel  as  if  you  were  still 
a  little  boy  ?  You  are  nearly  nineteen,  you  know  I 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  treat  you  like  a  man." 

Marcello  laughed,  and  his  hand  slipped  into  hers 
with  an  almost  childish  and  nestling  movement. 

"  You  have  made  a  man  of  me,"  he  answered. 

Had  she  ?  A  shadow  of  doubt  crossed  her  thought- 
ful face  as  she  glanced  at  his.  He  was  so  diflferent 
from  other  young  men  of  his  age,  so  delicately  nurtured, 
so  very  gentle  ;  there  was  the  radiance  of  maidenly  in- 
nocence in  his  look,  and  she  was  afraid  that  he  might 
be  more  like  a  girl  than  a  man  almost  grown. 

"I  have  done  my  best,"  she  said.  "I  hope  I  have 
done  right." 

He  scarcely  understood  what  she  meant,  and  his 
expression  did  not  change. 

"You  could  not  do  anything  that  was  not  right," 
he  answered. 

Perhaps  such  a  being  as  Marcello  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility anywhere  but  in  Italy.  Modern  life  tears  pri- 
vacy to  tatters,  and  privacy  is  the  veil  of  the  temple  of 
home,  within  which  every  extreme  of  human  develop- 
ment is  possible,  good  and  bad.  Take  privacy  away 
and  all  the  strangely  compound  fractions  of  humanity 
are  soon  reduced  to  a  common  denomination.     In  Italy 
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Ufe  has  more  privacy  than  anywhere  else  west  of  Asia, 
rhe  Englishman  is  fond  of  calling  his  home  his  castle, 
but  It  IS  a  thoroughfare,  a  market-place,  a  club,  a  hotel, 
a  gl^  house,  compared  with  that  of  an  average  Italian. 
An  Englishman  goes  home  to  escape  restraint :  an  Ital- 
lan  goes  out.     But  the  northern  man,  who  lives  much 
in  public,  learns  as  a  child  to  conceal  what  he  feels,  to 
be  silent,  to  wear  an  indiflferent  look ;  whereas  the 
man  of  the  south,  who  hides  nothing  when  the  doors  of 
his  house  are  shut,  can  hide  but  little  when  he  meets 
his  enemy  in  the  way.     He  laughs  when  he  is  pleased, 
and  scowls  when  he  is  not,  threatens  when  he  is  angry, 
and  sheds  tears  when  he  is  hurt,  with  a  simplicity  that 
too  often  excites  the  contempt  of  men  accustomed  to 
suffer  or  enjoy  without  moving  a  muscle. 

Privacy  favours  the  growth  of  individual  types,  dif - 
fermg  widely  from  each  other ;  the  destruction  of  it 
makes  people  very  much  alike.  Marcello's  mother 
asked  herself  whether  she  had  done  well  in  rearing  him 
as  a  being  apart  from  those  amongst  whom  he  must 
spend  his  life. 

And  yet,  as  she  looked  at  him,  he  seemed  to  be  so 
nearly  the  ideal  of  which  she  had  dreamt  throughout 
ong  years  of  loving  care  that  she  was  comforted,  and 
the  shadow  passed  away  from  her  sweet  face.  He  had 
answered  that  she  could  do  nothing  that  was  not  right  • 
she  pruyed  that  his  words  might  be  near  the  truth,  and 
in  her  Heart  she  was  willing  to  believe  that  they  were 
a  most  true.  Had  she  not  followed  every  good  impulse 
of  her  own  good  heart  ?    Had  she  not  tried  to  realize 
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«t  LX"»r  *"^  "^'^'^^ '  ^'-^ «»'  ''^ 

"Yes,  mother,  quite  ready." 

"I  am  not,"  she  answered  with  a  mm.  i  v 
"And  Folco  is  waiting  and  I  hT   .u  ^"^h. 

ing  up."  ^'      "^  ^  *'**'■  ">«  carriage  driv- 

to  a  auif  2„i;ir  "tCbf.""  t^  *"  "■«  "^"^ 

Nettuno,  a  mere  001*11  ^  °°«^'*  'o  "•«■»  -ear 

shore,  hibitX oXtZil  Id  Ma""  'd  ^^^"'^" 
then,  when  the  quaU  mjra  e  a,onf  f^  ''^""""y 
malarious  fever  is  not  v!f  ?  V  ?^  ^*  °'^'  ""^  the 
that  Maroenold  iVCertotl  a^uT  ^^T 
Mg  a  week  at  a  time  there  with  w!*    A?'  ^°^" 
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Contessa  was  trying  to  catch  Marcello  for  her  d,„»^* 
Aurora,  though  the  ohUd  wa.  barely  sevei    "'  ^'^ 
Ihis  was  mere  gossip,  for  she  was  quite  iucaoabl^  „f 

ZT  "Tt     '^'"'*  *^  ^"-J^  ^'O     t  ktw  wa 
somethmg  which  would  have  interested  them  IZ 

more,  namely,  that  the  Contessa  was  the  only  p^r^  „ 
Home  who  distrusted  Foloo  Corbario  »„h  T  f  u 
in  constant  fear  lest  she  shouldt  n  out  to  be  T? 
and  lest  her  friend's  paradise  shTnH  M  L"'^ 
changed  mto  .  purgatory.  But  she  held  her  totl"^ 
and  her  quiet  face  never  betrayed  her  thoughts  The 
only  watched,  and  noted  from  mnnth  *  .? 

-all  signs  which  seemed  rpr„"  he   rS      T^ 

-  though  itfdT^  irhetra^Si- 
ri7r:fnr:s\-n^:f-- 

hiding  her  real  self  from  him.     Whethi  she  df '  "" 
0  pride,  or  distrust,  or  jealousy,  re  td  ^'IZZ' 
lie  was  secretly  irritated  and  humiliated  bvT« 
to  oppose  him  and  keen  hin,  1  ^  .        ^        P"**'' 
-ming  to  do  so  ;  tr^otlt'o  he^tnllf""  ^^^^ 

lul.     He  knew  somethinff  of  tliP  Pn^fo     »  ^ 

^  "i"g  01  tiie  Lontessa's  past,  but  lie 
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recognised  in  her  the  nature  that  has  known  the  world's 
worst  side  and  has  done  with  it  for  ever,  and  is  Ufted 
above  it,  and  he  knew  the  immense  influence  which  the 
spectacle  of  a  blameless  life  exercises  upon  the  opinion 
of  a  good  woman  who  has  not  always  been  blameless 
herself.     Whatever  he  had  been  before  he  met  his  wife, 
whatever  strange  plans  had  been  maturing  in  his  brain' 
since  he  had  married  her,  his  life  had  seemed  as  spotless 
from  that  day  as  the  existence  of  the  best  man  living. 
His  wife  believed  in  him,  and  the  Contessa  did  not; 
but  even  she  must  in  time  accept  the  evidence  of  her 
senses.    Then  she,  too,  would  trust  him.     Why  it  was 
essential  that  she  should,  he  alone  knew,  unless  he  was 
merely  piqued  by  her  quiet  reserve,  as  a  child  is  when 
It  cannot  fix  the  attention  of  a  grown-up  person. 

The  Contessa  and  her  daughter  were  to  be  of  the 
party  that  day,  and  the  carriage  stopped  where  they 
lived,  near  the  Forum  of  Trajan.     They  appeared  al- 
most  directly,  the  Contessa  in  grey  with  a  grey  veil 
and  Aurora  dressed  in  a  lighter  shade,  the  thick  plaits 
of  her  auburn  hair  tied  up  short  below  her  round  straw 
hat,  on  the  theory  that  she  was  still  a  school-girl,  whose 
skirt  must  not  quite  touch  the  ground,  who  ought  not 
to  wear  a  veil,  and  whose  mind  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sensitive  blank,  particularly  apt  to  receive  bad  impres- 
sions rather  than  good  ones.     In  less  than  a  year  she 
would  be  dancing  all  night  with  men  she  had  scarcely 
heard  of  before,  listening  to  compliments  of  whirh  she 
had  never  dreamt  — of  course  not  — and  to  (^-clarations 
which  no  right-minded  girl  one  day  un  ..  eighteen 
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could  under  any  circumstances  be  thought  to  expect. 
Such  miracles  as  these  are  wrought  by  the  eighteenth 
birthday. 

Corbario's  eyes  looked  from  the  mother  to  the  daugh- 
ter, as  he  and  Marcello  stood  on  the  pavement  to  let 
them  get  in.     The  Contessa  touched  his  outstretched 
hand  without  restraint  but  without  cordiality,  smiling 
just  as  much  as  was  civil,  and  less  readily  than  would 
have  been   friendly.      Aurora  glanced    at    him    and 
laughed  prettily  without  any  apparent  reason,  which 
A.,  the  privilege  of  very  young  girls,  because  their  minds 
are  supposed  to  be  a  blank.     Also  because  her  skirt 
must  not  quite  touch  the  ground,  one  very  perfect  black 
silk  ankle  was  distinctly  visible  for  a  moment  as  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage.     Note  that  from  the  eve  of 
her  eighteenth  birthday  till  she  is  old  enough  to  be 
really  wicked  no  well-regulated  young  woman  shows 
her  ankles.     This  also  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  time. 

Marcello  blushed  faintly  as  he  sat  down  beside  Au- 
rora. There  were  now  five  in  the  big  carriage,  so  that 
she  was  between  the  two  men;  and  though  there  was 
enough  room  Marcello  felt  the  slight  pressure  of  her 
arm  against  his.  His  mother  saw  his  colour  change, 
and  looked  away  and  smiled.  The  idea  of  marrying 
the  two  in  a  few  years  had  often  crossed  her  mind,  and 
she  was  pleased  whenever  she  saw  that  Marcello  felt  a 
little  thrill  of  emotion  in  the  girl's  presence.  As  for 
Aurora,  she  looked  straight  before  her,  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  elder  women,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
they  had  started  she  seemed  absorbed  in  watching  the 
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receding  walls  of  the  city  and  the  long  straight  road 
that  led  back  to  it.    The  Contessa  and  her  friend  talked 
quietly,  happy  to  be  together  for  a  whole  day.     Cor- 
bario  now  and  then  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if 
to  assure  himself  that  they  were  quite  comfortable,  and 
his  stm  face  wore  an  unchanging  look  of  contented 
calm  as  his  eyes  turned  again  to  the  sunlit  sweep  of  the 
low  Campagna.     Marcello  looked  steadily  away  from 
Aurora,  happily  and  yet  almost  painfully  aware  that 
her  arm  could  not  help  pressing  against  his.     The 
horses'  hoofs  beat  rhythmically  on  the  hard  high  road 
with  the  steady,  cheerful  energy  which  would  tell  a 
blind  man  that  a  team  is  well  fed,  fresh  from  rest,  and 
altogether  fit  for  a  long  day's  work.     The  grey-haired 
coachman  sat  on  his  box  like  an  old  dragoon  in  the 
saddle ;  the  young  groom  sat  bolt  upright  beside  him 
with  folded  arms,  as  if  he  could  never  tire  of  sitting 
straight.     The  whole  party  looked  prosperous,  harmo- 
nious, healthy,  and  perfectly  happy,  as  if  nothing  in  the 
least  unpleasant  could  possibly  happen  to  them,  still 
less  anything  terrible,  that  could  suddenly  change  all 
their  lives. 

One  of  fate's  favourite  tricks  is  to  make  life  look  par- 
ticularly  gay  and  enjoyable,  and  full  of  sunshine  and 
flowers,  at  the  very  moment  when  terror  wakes  from 
sleep  and  steps  out  of  the  shadow  to  stalk  abroad. 

The  cottage  where  the  party  were  going  to  spend  the 
next  few  days  together  was  built  like  an  Indian  bunga- 
low, consisting  of  a  single  story  surrounded  by  a  broad 
covered  verandah,  and  having  a  bit  of  lawn  in  front. 
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It  was  sheltered  by  trees,  and  between  it  and  th"  beach 
a  bank  of  sand  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  ran  along 
the  shore,  the  work  of  the  southwest  gales  during 
many  ages.  In  many  places  this  bank  was  covered 
with  scrub  and  brushwood  on  the  landward  side. 

A  little  stream  meandered  down  to  the  sea  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cottage,  ending  in  a  pool  full  of  tall 
reeds,  amongst  which  one  could  get  about  in  a  punt. 
The  seashore  itself  is  very  shelving  at  that  place,  and 
there  is  a  bar  about  a  cable's  length  out,  over  which  the 
sea  breaks  with  a  tremendous  roar  during  westerly 
storms.     Two  hundred  yards  from  the  cottage,  a  large 
hut  had  been  built  for  the  men-servants  and  for  the 
kitchen  ;  near  by  it  there  was  a  rough  coach-house  and 
a  stible  with  room  for  a  dozen  horses.    The  carriage  usu- 
ally went  back  to  Rome  on  the  day  after  every  one  had 
arrived,  and  was  sent  for  when  wanted  ;  but  there  were 
a  number  of  rough  Campagna  horses  in  the  stable,  such 
as  are  ridden  by  the  cattle  herders  about  Rome,  tough 
httle  beasts  of  fairly  good  temper  and  up  to  a  much 
heavier  weight  than  might  be  guessed  by  a  stranger  in 
the  country.     In  the  morning  the  men  of  the  party  usu- 
ally went  shooting,  if  the  wind  was  fair,  for  where 
quail  are  concerned  much  depends  on  that.     Dinner 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  every  one  was  sup- 
posed to  go  to  sleep  after  it.    In  the  late  afternoon  the 
horses  were  saddled,  and  the  whole  party  went  for  a 
gallop  on  the  sands,  or  up  to  classic  Ardea,  or  across 
the  half-cultivated   country,   coming   back    to   supper 
when  it  was  dark.     A  particularly  fat  and  quiet  pony 
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w  ^TJ""  **''"''"°''  """'■^''  '''■»  "<«  ■>»  great  rider 

Campag^a  horse  «  rarely  vieious.  and.  even  when  only 
half  broken,  ean  be  ridden  by  a  lady  if  she  be  an  aver^ 
age  horsewoman. 

Everything  happened  as  usual.    The  party  reached 
^e  cottage  m  time  for  a  late  luncheon,  resL  after 
::;«  n^gr '"^^  »"'•     «-■>«%- Corbano 

mZT  ^r^,!"".""  '*""  ""^  'l"''"^'  ««»  «ver,"  said 
Maddalena  dell'  Armi  with  a  smile.     "If  y„u  do  not 

ride  him.  he  wiU  turn  into  a  fixture. " 

«  He  is  already  a  very  solid  piece  of  furniture."  ob- 
served  Folco.  looking  at  the  sleek  animal 
Au'rfr!  "  r,7  f '  """T"'  P'*""  ^  practise  on."  said 
S^Ugs."  ™'''  "  "*'  '^'^  '"'^  '"'"'  ^'^g^' 

"More  like  an  organ,"  put  in  Marcello,  gravely. 

Jl  ,V''t°''"'  ^"'f-"""*"*!  ^hee»  when  he  trils 
to  move.  Uke  the  organ  in  the  church  at  San  Domenico. 
when  the  bellows  begin  to  work." 

•'  It  is  a  shame  to  make  fun  of  my  horse,"  answered 
the  feignora,  smiling.  "But  really  I  am  not  afraid 
of  him.    I  have  a  little  headache  from  the  drive,  that 

"Take  some  phenacetine,"  said  Corbario  with  con- 
cern. ^^  "  Let  me  make  you  quite  comfortable  before  we 

stcirt. 

He  arranged  a  long  straw  chair  for  her  in  a  sheltered 
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comer  of  the  verandah,  with  cushions  and  a  rug  and  a 
small  table  beside  it,  on  which  Marcello  placed  a  couple 
of  new  books  that  had  been  brought  down.  Then 
Folco  went  in  and  got  a  little  glass  bottle  of  tablets 
from  his  wife's  travelling-bag  and  gave  her  one.  She 
was  subject  to  headaches  and  always  had  the  medicine 
with  her.  It  was  the  only  remedy  she  ever  carried  or 
needed,  and  she  had  such  confidence  in  it  that  she  felt 
better  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  swallowed  the  tablet 
her  husband  gave  her. 

"  Let  me  stay  and  read  to  you,"  he  said.  «  Perhaps 
you  would  go  to  sleep." 

"You  are  not  vain  of  your  reading,  my  dear,"  she 
answered  with  a  smile.  «No,  please  go  with  the 
others." 

Then  the  Contessa  offered  to  stay,  and  the  good 
Signora  had  to  use  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  to  make 
them  all  understand  that  she  would  much  rather  be 
eft  alone.  They  mounted  and  rode  away  through  the 
trees  towards  the  beach,  whence  the  sound  of  the  small 
waves,  breaking  gently  under  the  afternoon  breeze, 
came  echoing  softly  up  to  the  cottage. 

The  two  young  people  rode  in  front,  in  silence;  Cor- 
bario  and  the  Contessa  followed  at  a  little  distance. 

'  How  good  you  are  to  my  wife  I  "  Folco  exclaimed 
presently,  as  they  emerged  upon  the  sand.  «  You  are 
like  a  sister  to  her  I " 

Maddalena  glanced  at  him  through  her  veQ.  She 
had  smaU  and  classic  features,  rather  hard  and  proud, 
and  h  r  eyes  were  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  which  is  very 
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Cw  it.  °"'  "'  *""  "P"™'""'  "I  •* 

Corbario  thought  it  wiser  to  wy  nothing,  and  merel, 
bent  h«  head  a  little  in  .cknowledgmenf  oftrat  h 
•nsfnctively  felt  to  be  an  admisaion^on  th    plrt  If 
secre^  adve^ry.     Maddalena  had  never  «id'ao l„„h 

"  If  you  were  not,  I  should  never  forgive  you,"  she 
added,  thinking  aloud.  ^ 

"I  don't  think  you  have  quite  forgiven  me  as  it  is," 
*olco  answered  more  lightly. 
"For  what?" 

"  *""■■  marrying  your  best  friend." 

eomplamt,  or  ranoour,  or  suggestion  of  earnestness,  that 
the  Contessa  could  only  smile. 

.nr,*"^^t'  r"  '^'"'*  "•*'  '  »■»  "»'  «  bad  husband," 

cont  nued  Folco.     "  Should  you  accept  me,  or,  sarmy 

exact  counterpart,  for  Aurora,  in  a  year  or  tw^  ?"^      ' 

I  doubt  whether  you  have  any  exact  counterpart," 

^ fCi™''  '""'"'"  '''  "^'^  '"^^^ 
"  Myself,  then,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument  ?  " 

mg  the  g.rth  for  me  a  little  ?    My  saddle  is  sUppL  " 
She  drew  rein,  and  he  was  .Miged  to  eubmU  to  the 
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Check  A,  he  dismounted  he  glanced  at  Aurora', 
graceful  figure,  a  hundred  y«r,U  ahead,  and  for  one 
instant  he  drew  hU  eyelid,  together  with  a  very  ,tr„n™ 

hlfLr"'  ''"'"'  """  "'"  ^""^  """'J  »<"  «"" 

Marcello  and  Aurora   had   been  companion,  ,inco 
hey  were  clu  dren,  and  ju,t  now  they  were  talking 
fam.harly  of  the  place,  which  they  had  not  «,e„  ,i„e! 
the  provou,  year.     All  «.rta  of  detail,  struck  them. 
Here,  there  was  more  ,aud  than  u,ual ;  there,  a  We 
p.ece  of  timber  had  been  washed  ashore  in  the  w intf 
gaks ,  at  another  place  there  was  a  new  sand-drift  that 
had  qu.te  buried  the  scrub  on  the  top  of  the  t  k 
the  keeper  of  the  San  Lorenzo  tower  had  painted  hi 
hutter,  brown,  though  they  had  always  b^n  green 
here  was  the  spot  where  Aurora  had  tumbled  IsZl 

Quicklv  at  thr~/  ^^  ""'"^  "'  ^""^  ""'«'  -"i  »>>«" 

Cheek,  telhng  her  that  she  was    perfectly  beautiful 
Even  now,  he  bluahed  when  he  thought  of\  2  yei 
he  longed  to  do  it  again,  and  wondered  Inwardrwhat 
would  happen  if  he  did.  ^ 

moment,  she   seemed    quite   self-possessed.      It  i,  « 
s^nge  thing  that  if  a  boy  and  a  gL  are  brough   up  in 
just  the  same  way,  by  women,  and  without  m!ny  c^m" 
pamons  the  boy  shouV  generally  be  by  far  the^^mo" 
shy  of  th«  two  when  childhood  i,  just  past 
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TuL     -,  K       ""!•  '°  '"^'^'"^y  "•■"  Maroello  started 
.  me  and  he,.tated  slightly  before  he  an.wered. 

Kes,    he  said,  almost  directly,  "of  course  I  »m  I 
Don't  you  like  him,  too?"  »' "o""*  I  am  I 

nowV"^  to,"  answered  Aurora  in  a  low  voice,  "but 
now  h.s  eyes  frighten  me  -  sometimes.     For  inlnce 
though  he  „  a  good  way  behind,  I  .m  su:.  he  "t>k 
mg  at  me  now,  just  in  that  way  " 

FoZ'Z'iTl^  "'  ^/  ""«-^'-'y.  »'l  »w  that 

.i^kZ  th«.  f  V  .7"  """""'y  ^''"«  Aurora  was 

'S^   a  sttnl  "'^  ''"  ^y*"-^  '°8«"'er  with 

auch  a  strange  expression -a  mere  coincidence  no 
^ubt,  but  one  that  would  have  startled  the  gW  «  sS" 
could  have  suddenly  seen  his  face. 

They  rode  on  without  waiting  for  the  othera.  at  an 
even  canter  over  the  sand.  ^ 

tZL"^"^''  T  ""^^'"^  '°  ^■olo"''  eyea  that  could 
faghten  «.ybody,"  MarceUo  said  presently. 

No,    answered  Aurora.     "  Very  likely  not." 

Marcello  had  always  called  Corbario   by  his  first 

-»me,  and  as  he  grew  up  it  seemed  more  and  1? 

natural  to  do  so.     Folco  was  so  young  r^l  TloXd 

even  younger  than  he  was.  «  no  looked 

;•  It  must  be  your  imagination,"  Marcello  said. 
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MM«eUo  wu  K  completely  putded  by  thi,  extnu,, 
dmary  .utement  th.t  he  could  £„d  nothmV  t^y 
for  a  few  momenta.  Then  he  felt  that  .h.  k  j 
.tucked  hia  Idol,  and  that  Folco  m Jt'  h^dUted  '' 
"If  you  could  find  a  .ingle  thing,  however  .li^" <„ 
bnng  againat  him,  it  would  not  be  .0  .illy  t"  Tvli!^ 
hw  eye.  frighten  you."  ^      **'  "'•' 

"  "^^of* !  "  laughed  Aurora.      "  Yon  mi,),* 
»y  that  beoauee  at  thi,  moment  there  u'^t  ,."/'" 
little  cloud  near  the  .„n.  there  i.'  ^o  cToudt  L  P^  '"" 

How  ndiculou,  I »     MarceUo  expre  Jd  h  . 
t«mpt  of  .uch  girlish  reasoning  by  putZ  hi^         u 
little  horae  to  a  gallop  *  ^  ""«'' 

'    -S:tintX.'"^,Eeyt:lhr"',  "* 
first  ohoice  of  oranges  at  dTs  e'rt     Th  !  TJV'' 

w  rktri':  andtt;"--^''*'*''  ^-^  ^ 

"It  is  iJn„  ^i  ^^"^  """"^  dignified. 

" l^  "  »°»P088ible,  if  you  abuse  Folco." 
I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  abuse  him."  A„, 
answered  meekly.     «i     .^^^  ^k      °"^®/"^    ^upopa 
it  IV  ^  ^^^  aouse  anybody  " 

their  horses  walked  side  by  side  ^  " 

"The  k«,per  of  the  tower  haa'^^ii^^^ 
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year,"  observed  Aurora.  "I  can  see  them  running 
about." 

This  remark  was  evidently  intended  as  an  overture 
of  reconciliation.  It  acted  like  magic  upon  Marcello, 
who  hated  quarrelling,  and  was  moreover  much  more 
in  love  with  the  girl  than  he  knew.  Instinctively  he 
put  oat  his  left  hand  to  take  her  right.  They  always 
made  peace  by  taking  hands. 

But  Aurora's  did  not  move,  and  she  did  not  even 
turn  her  head  towards  him. 

"  Take  care  I "  she  said  quickly,  in  a  low  tone. 
"They  are  watching  us." 

Marcello  looked  round  and  saw  that  the  others  were 
nearer  than  he  had  supposed,  and  he  blushed  foolishly. 

"  Well,  what  harm  would  there  be  if  you  gave  me 
your  hand  ?  "  he  asked.     "  I  only  meant  —  " 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  Aurora  answered,  in  the  same 
tone  as  before.  "  And  I  am  glad  you  like  me,  Mar- 
cello—  if  you  really  do." 

"  If  I  do  I "  His  tone  was  full  of  youthful  and 
righteous  indignation. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  doubt  it,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  But  it  is  getting  to  be  different  now,  you  know.  We 
are  older,  and  somehow  everything  means  more,  even 
the  little  things." 

"  Oh  1 "  ejaculated  Marcello.  "  I  begin  to  see.  I 
suppose,"  he  added,  ivith  what  seemed  to  him  reckless 
brutality,  "that  if  I  kissed  you  now  you  would  be 
furious." 

He  glanced  uneasily  at  Aurora's  face  to  note  the 
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effect  of  this  terrible  speech.  The  result  was  not 
exactly  what  he  had  expect  -J.  A  faint  colour  rose  in 
her  cheeks,  and  then  sha  laughed. 

"When  you  do,"  she   ;iia,  "I  wc^ld  rather  it  should 
not  be  before  people." 

"  I  shall  try  to  remember  that,"  answered  Marcello, 
considerably  emboldened. 

"  Yes,  do  I  It  would  be  so  humiliating  if  I  boxed 
your  ears  in  the  presence  of  witnesses." 

"  You  would  not  dare,"  laughed  Marcello. 

From  a  distance,  as  Aurora  had  guessed,  Folco  was 
watching  them  while  he  quietly  talked  to  the  Contessa; 
and  as  he  watched,  he  understood  what  a  change  had 
taken  place  since  last  year,  when  he  had  seen  Marcello 
and  Aurora  riding  over  the  same  stretch  of  sand  on 
the  same  little  horses.  He  ventured  a  reflection,  to 
see  what  his  companion  would  answer. 

"I  daresay  many  people  would  say  that  those  two 
young  people  were  made  for  each  other." 

Maddalena  looked  at  him  inquiringly  and  then 
glanced  at  her  daughter. 

"And  what  do  you  say?"  she  asked,  with  some 
curiosity. 

"I  say*  no.'     And  you?" 

"I  agree  with  you.  Aurora  is  like  me  — like  what 
I  was.  Marcello  would  bore  her  to  death  in  six  months, 
and  Aurora  would  drive  him  quite  mad." 

Corbario  smiled. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "  that  women  with  marriage- 
able daughters  would  think  Marcello  a  model  husband. 
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But  of  course  I  am  prejudiced.    I  have  had  a  good  deal 

to  do  wxth  h«  bringing  „p  during  the  laat  four  yearT" 

No  one  can  say  that  you  have  not  done  your  duty 

that  I'h'  .^*''^*'"'  "■"""'«'•    "^  ^"^  I  -"Id  fee^ 
that  I  had  done  as  weU  by  Aurora-indeed  I  do  I  " 

deal^"«.^''' ''"'  ''""  ^  ^"'''  "  <»^<'«"*  ^^^  to 

"  I  should  think  so  I    It  is  my  own" 

Corbario  heard  the  little  sigh  as  she  turned  her  head 
away,  and  being  a  wise  man  he  said  nothing  in  answ^ 

atall  but  he  had  vaguely  heard  the  Contessa's  story. 

Wh  ri.  't  Tf  •*  ™'y  ^°™»  '»  "  Pariiament.^ 
high-hght,  who  had  made  much  noise  in  his  day,  had 
spent  mo™  than  half  of  her  fortune  after  getting  rid 
of  h.s  own,  and  had  been  forgotten  c  ,  the  morro^v  of 
h«  premature  death.  It  was  said  that  she  had  loved 
wiother  man  with  all  her  heart,  but  Corbario  had  never 
known  who  it  was. 

The  sun  was  almost  setting  when  they  turned  home- 
ward,  and  .t  was  dark  when  they  reached  the  cottage. 
They  found  an  unexpected  arrival  installed  beside  fhe 
Sugnora  m  the  doorway  of  the  sitting-room 
ontlT^l  Kalmon  is  here,"  said  the  Signora's  voice 
mo™J^.  *  °"'°-     "'  '*™  '^^^  '•""  *»  '^^y  tai  to- 

The  Professor  rose  up  in  the  shadow  and  came  for- 
ward,  just  as  a  servant  brought  a  Ump.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  traveller,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  com- 
paraUve  physiology  in  the  University  of  Milan     He 
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belonged  to  the  nodern  type  of  scientific  man,  which 
has  replaced  the  one  of  fifty  years  ago,  who  lived  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  smoked  a  long  pipe,  and 
was  always  losing  his  belongings  through  absence  of 
mind.  The  modern  professor  is  very  like  other  human 
beings  in  dress  and  appearance,  and  has  even  been 
known  to  pride  himself  on  the  fit  of  his  coat,  just 
like  the  common  people. 

There  were  mutual  greetings,  for  the  Professor  knew 
all  the  party,  and  everybody  liked  him.  He  was  a  big 
man,  with  a  well-kept  brown  beard,  a  very  clear  com- 
plexion,  and  bright  brown  eyes  that  looked  as  if  they 
would  never  need  spectacles. 

"And  where  have  you  been  since  we  last  saw  vou?  » 
asked  Corbario.  ' 

"Are  your  pockets  full  of  snakes  this  time?"  asked 
Aurora. 

The  Professor  looked  at  her  and  smUed,  realising 
that  she  was  no  longer  the  child  she  had  been  when  he 
had  seen  her  last,  and  that  she  was  very  good  to  look 
at.     His  brown  eyes  beamed  upon  her  benevolently. 

"Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  see  it  is  all  over,"  he 
said.  «  You  will  never  pull  my  beard  again  and  turn 
my  pockets  inside  out  for  specimens  when  I  come  back 
from  my  walks  on  the  beach." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  you  or  your  speci- 
mens  ?  "  laughed  Aurora. 

"  I  have  got  a  terrible  thing  in  my  waistcoat  pocket," 
the  Professor  answered.  "Something  you  might  verv 
well  be  afraid  of."  ^  e  j 
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"  What  is  it  ?    It  must  be  very  small  fn  K    • 
waistcoat  pocket."  ^  *^  ^  '^  ^o^' 

"  It  is  a  new  form  of  death. " 

He  beamed  on  evervbodv  wJfi,  : 
lence;  but  somehow  iSy  ^  'TT  ^"" 
Corbario  shivered  and  drel  hj  ^iX  ^fV^'S"""* 
closely  round  her.  as  the  first  gust  o  !h  ntt  k""" 
came  up  from  the  rustling  reefrthat  1  "'^''' ''"^^ 
below.  Srew  in  the  pool 

"  It  is  time  to  get  ready  for  supper,"  said  Folco     «  T 
tope  you  are  not  hungry  Kalmon  f„  ,, 

anything  ve,y  elabora'I'^t; '' '        '""  ""  """  ^' 

^B^^  and  eheese  wiU  do,  my  dear  feUow." 

o^t^  tC  XX^r  r  ""'-'"'^ 

they  thmk  it  delightful  to  dine  in  their  .Z  r  ' 

and  to  eat  coarse  fare.    If  thev  L  .  ^  »''»«t>ng.coats 

town.  They  eat  extraordinary  messes  that  '  i^  ^'" 
a  Frenchman  turn  pale  ^  '^f '!'"'*^^<^7"ld  make 
Thpxr  r«  1  ^         ^  *  German  look  aravp 

cheese,  and  they  drink'sour  ^e  iC^L    ^T^ 
all  agrees  with  them  perfectly  »n  f)../,^        '  '* 

to  the  city  refreshedTnSted  rfter    '^  ""'  '""''' 
treatment  which  wonlrt^  •  °  gastronomic 

death's  dool  ""^  ""^  ""'^^  E-opean  to 
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The  table  was  set  out  on  the  verandah  that  evenine 
«s  usm.1  m  spring,  and  Uttle  by  little  the  CeZ 
absorbed  the  conversation,  for  they  aU  asked  him  q^ 
Uons,  few  of  which  conid  be  answered  shortirX 

r„f7  f  k'""  ^^'"""''y  '="'«™*'«1  It^lio^  who 

e    y  ran:..?*  '"""^''''  ""'  """^  ««<»  ''  " -' 

Zl      T^  '"'P'  '"  "  ^^"»*°  '»''8™«  of  inti- 

macy.    They  are  singularly  modest  men  as  a  rule  and 

The  party  sat  in  their  places  when  supper  was  over 
w.th  cloaks  and  coats  thrown  over  them  agail The 
mght  a.r,  while  Kalmon  talked  of  all  sorts  ofThil 
hat  seemed  to  have  the  least  p™sible  connection  Z 
each  other,  but  which  somehow  came  up  quite  na  u 
™Uy.    He  went  from  the  last  book  on  Dante  to  a  new 

the«  behefs,  and  came  back  smiling  to  the  Utest  devel- 
opment  of  politics,  which  led  him  quite  naturaUy  to  Ihe 
newest  play,  Ubour  and  capital,  the  German  Em^rt 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

MarLl!"'*>,,  ^''"  .''"'"'    o^o^iingV    exclaimed 
Marcello,  with  an  admiring  look.    "Or  else  I  know 

lau  M  ^  "*"^  """^  ''"''""' '  "     ™*  W 

yet,    said  Aurora,  leaning  on  her  elbows  and  burying 

across  the  table  at  Kalmon. 
"You  will  never  sleep  again  if  I  teU  yon  about  it," 
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answered  the  Professor,  opening  his  brown  eyes  very 
POS8  ble,  because  he  had  such  a  kindly  face.    «  You  do 

it  l^"  '~'"  '"'^  i-^^ocent,"  Kalmon  answered.    "  Here 
it  ^L^^  "  """^  ''**''"  ""^  ^''"»  ^^  Pooket,  opened 

!nL  .^' ;""'*"!"•'  l'*"  "  do^en  white  tablets,  appar- 
"  Se  '  ""'  "  ""'"""'  ""  *»'  "-S"^"  ^«» 
A  little  murmur  of  disappointment  went  around  the 
toMe.  The  new  form  of  death  looked  very  common- 
P,«.^  Corbano  was  the  only  one  who  iow^  ,„, 

ta^l^^tur'"'"""'*^''""''"^^""'"'"'"!*^ 

tl^ZT  T**  ""'  ^''  "  ^-^  "^'"^  ''"*  held  the 
hibe  before  h.s  eyes  urder  the  bright  light  of  the 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "but  I  make  it  a  rule  nerer 
to  let  .t  go  out  of  my  hands.  You  understand,  don't 
you  /  If  .t  were  passed  round,  some  one  might  lav  it 
down,  ,t  might  be  forgotten,  somebody  might  Z  it 
(or  something  else." 

«' Of  coui^e,"  said  Foico,  looking  intently  at  the  tube, 
as  though  he  could  understand  somethin'g  about  ^ 
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contents  by  mere  inspection.     "You  are  quite  right 
You  should  take  no  risks  with  such  things -especially 
as  they  look  so  innocent  I  "  '^         j 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  again,  as  if  satisfied,  and 
his  eyes  met  the  Pontessa's  at  the  same  moment. 
There  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  looked 
at  him  just  then,  but  he  rested  one  elbow  on  the  table 
and  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  light. 

"It  is  strange  to  reflect,"  said*  Kalmon,  looking  at 
the  tube  thoughtfully,  "that  one  of  those  little  things 
would  be  enough  to  put  a  Hercules  out  of  misery,  with- 
out  leaving  the  slightest  trace  which  science  could 
discover." 

Corbario  was  still  shading  his  eyes  from  the 
light. 

"How  would  one  die  if  one  took  it  ?  "  asked  Aurora. 
"  Very  suddenly  ?  " 

"  I  call  it  the  sleeping  death,"  answered  the  Pro- 
fessor. "The  poisoned  person  sinks  i^^^o  a  sweet 
sleep  in  a  few  minutes,  smiling  as  if  enjoying  th.  most 
delightful  dreams." 

"  And  one  never  wakes  up  ?  "  inquired  Marcello. 

"Never.  It  is  impossible,  I  believe.  I  have  made 
experiments  on  animals,  and  have  not  succeeded  in 
waking  them  by  any  known  means." 

"  I  suppose  it  congests  the  brain,  like  opium,"  ob- 
servod  Corbario,  quietly. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  "  answered  Kalmon.  looking 
benevolently  at  the  little  tube  which  contained  his  dis- 
covery.     "I  tell  you  it  leaves  no  trace  whatever,  not 
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even  „  much  as  is  left  by  death  from  an  electric  cur- 
rent And  It  has  no  taste,  no  smell, -it  seems  the 
most  innocent  stuff  in  the  world." 

Corbario's  hand  again  lay  on  the  table  and  he  was 
ganng  out  .nto  the  night,  as  if  he  were  curious  about 
the  weather.     The  mc  n  was  just  rising,  being  past  the 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  of  the  poison  ?  "  he  asked  in  an 
idle  tone. 

wil°!;  °^ '  ^"  "  ""'^  '  ""»"  ™PP'y  '^>''<=''  I  o^"y 

with  me  for  experiments.      I  have  made  enough  to 

for  evt  r         '■*''"  "'""""'  "'  ^*^"'™  '<""-P 

Kalmon  laughed  pleasantly. 

"If  this  could  be  properly  used,  civilisation  would 
mate  a  gigantic  stride,"  he  added.      "In  war,  for 

dehghtful  dreams,  never  to  wake  again,  than  to  tear 
people  to  pieces  with  artillery  and  rifle  buUets,  and  to 
blow  up  ships  with  hundreds  of  poor  devils  on  board, 

-The  difficulty,"  observed  the  Contessa,  "  would  be 
What  if  the  enemy  objected  ? "  •*        J' 

K^on'"'''  ""'  "    "*°   *'^"  ™'*'  ""PP'y-"  «^<i 

"HowZblrr''''^"^'*''^^'^''"'^"^''^"- 
"Much  less  barbarous  than  shedding  oceans  of  blood. 


■'>*, 
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Only  think— they  would  all  go  to  sleep.    That  would 
be  all." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Corbario,  almost  carelessly,  "  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  a  poison  that  left 
no  traces  or  signs.  Can  you  not  generally  detect  vege- 
table poisons  by  the  mode  of  death  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Professor,  returning  the  glass 
tube  to  its  case  and  the  latter  to  his  pocket.  "But 
please  to  remember  that  although  we  can  prove  to 
our  own  satisfaction  that  some  things  really  exist, 
we  cannot  prove  that  any  imaginable  thing  outside 
our  experience  cannot  possibly  exist.  Imagine  the 
wildest  impossibility  you  can  think  of;  you  will  not 
induce  a  modern  man  of  science  to  admit  the  im- 
possibility of  it  as  absolute.  Impossibility  is  now  a 
merely  relative  term,  my  dear  Corbario,  and  only 
means  great  improbability.  Now,  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  a  devil  with 
horns  and  hoofs  and  a  fiery  tail  should  suddenly  ap- 
pear, pick  me  up  out  of  this  delightful  circle,  and  fly 
away  with  me.  But  you  cannot  induce  me  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  the 
Signora,  who  was  a  religious  woman. 

Kalmon  looked  at  her  a  moment  and  then  broke 
into  a  peal  of  laughter  that  was  taken  up  by  the  rest, 
and  in  which  the  good  lady  joined. 

"  You  brought  it  on  yourself,"  she  said  at  last. 

"Yes,"  Kalmon  answered.  "I  did.  From  your 
point  of  view  it  is  better  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
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mediaBval  devU  with  horns  than  to  have  no  religion  at 
all.     Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread." 

"Is    that    stuflf    of    yours    animal,    vegetable,    or 
mineral?     asked  Corbario  as  the  laughter  suUided 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the   Professor.     "  Animal 
vegetable,  mineral?    Those  are  antiquated  distinctions! 
like  the  four  elements  of  the  alchemists." 

"Well -but  what  is  the  thing,  then?"  asked 
Corbario,  almost  impatiently.  "What  should  you 
call  it  in  scientific  language?" 

Kalmon  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  coUect 
nis  thoughts. 

"In  scientific  language,"  he  began,  "it  is  probably 
H  three  C  seven,  parenthesis,  H  two  C  plus  C  four 
O  five,  close  parenthesis,  HC  three  O." 

Corbario  laughed  carelessly. 

"I  am  no  wiser  than  before,"  he  said. 

"Nor  I,"  answered  the  Professor.     "Not  a  bit." 

"It  .1  much  simpler  to  call  it  *the  sleeping  death,* 
IS  It  net  ?  "  suggested  the  Contessa. 

" Much  simpler,  for  that  is  precisely  what  it  is." 

It  was  growing  late,  according  to  country  ideas,  and 
the  party  rose  from  the  table  and  began  to  move 
about  a  little  before  going  to  bed.  The  moon  had 
risen  high  by  this  time. 

Marcello  and  Aurora,  unheeded  by  the  rest,  went 
round  the  verandah  to  the  other  side  of  the  house 
and  stood  still  a  moment,  looking  out  at  the  trees 
and  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  night.  Down  by 
the  pool  a  frog  croaked  now  and  then;  from  a  distance 
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came  the  plaintive,  often  repeated  cry  of  a  solitery 
owlet;  the  night  breeze  siglied  through  the  long 
grass  and  the  low  shrubbery. 

The  boy  and  girl  turned  to  each  other,  put  out  their 
hands  and  then  their  arms,  and  clasped  each  other 
silently,  and  kissed.  Then  they  walked  demurely 
back  to  their  elders,  without  exchanging  a  word. 

"  We  have  had  to  give  you  the  little  room  at  the 

end  of  the  cottage,"  Corbario  was  saying  to  Kalmon. 

"It  is  the  only  one  left  while  the  Contessa  is  here." 

"I  should  sleep  soundly  on  bare  boards  to-night," 

Kalmon  answered.     "I  have  been  walking  all  day." 

Corbario  went  with  him,  carrying  a  candle,  and 
shielding  the  flame  from  the  breeze  with  his  hand. 
The  room  was  furnished  with  the  barest  necessities, 
like  most  country  rooms  in  Italy.  There  were  wooden 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  clothes  instead  of  a  wart'robe, 
an  iron  bedstead,  a  deal  wash-stand,  a  small  deal  table, 
a  rush-bottomed  chair.  The  room  had  only  one  win- 
dow, which  was  also  the  only  door,  opening  to  the 
floor  upon  the  verandah. 

"  You  can  bolt  the  window,  if  you  like,"  said  Cor- 
bario when  he  had  bidden  the  Professor  good-night, 
"but  there  are  no  thieves  about." 

"I  always  sleep  with  my  windows  open,"  Kalmon 
answered,  "and  I  have  no  valuables." 
"No?    Good-night  again." 
"Good-night." 

Corbario  went  out,  leaving  him  the  candle,  and 
turned  the  corner  of  the  vofaadah.     Then  he  stood 
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etui  a  long  time,  leaning  against  one  of  the  wooden 
pato  and  looking  out.     Perhaps  the  moonlight  fall" 

Z  m  *'  ''"^  ''"'^  '""'  "P°°  the  lofg  grass 
and  shrubbery  reminded  him  of  some  scene  flmiliar 
long  ago.    He  smUed  quietly  to  himself  as  he  stood 

exactly  the  same  attitude.  He  must  have  been  co'd, 
for  the  n.ght  breeze  was  stronger,  and  he  wore  oni; 
his  light  sleeping  clothes  and  his  feet  were  bare.  He 
shivered  a  little  from  time  to  time,  and  his  face  looked 

L7.r  ,   'J"l!w  "'°°"  ^"^  "»"  '"'&'> '-  *«  heavens 

tightly  ol,»ed  as  if  it  held  some  small  object  fast,  and 
he  was  listening  intently,  first  to  the  right,  whence  he 
had  come,  then  to  the  left,  and  then  he  turned  his  ear 
towards  the  trees,  through  which  the  path  led  away 
towards  the  hut  where  the  men  slept.  But  there  wm 
no  sound  except  the  sighing  of  the  wind.  The  froe 
by  the  pool  had  stopped  croaking,  and  the  meUncholy 
cry  of  the  owlet  had  ceased. 

Corbario  went  softly  on,  trying  the  floor  of  the 
verandah  with  his  bare  feet  at  each  step,  lest  the 
boards  should  creak  a  little  under  his  weight.  He 
mched  the  window  door  of  his  own  room,  and 
slipped  into  the  darkness  without  noise. 

Kahnon  cared  little  for  quaU-shooting,  and  as  the 
carnage  was  going  back  to  Rome  he  took  advantage 
of  It  t»  reach  the  city,  and  took  his  departure  about 
nine  o  clock  in  the  morning. 
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as^he   shook   Ws    at   parting.     -I  forgot  ^tk 

host  ''"''^'  """"S  '■'^  '«"  ^-^  to  his 
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CHAPTER  III 

Marcello    coughed  a  little  as  he    and    Corbario 
trudged  home  through  the  sand  under  the  hot  May  sun. 
It  was  sultry,  though  there  were  few  clouds,  and  every- 
thing that  grew  looked  suddenly  languid  ;  each  flower 
and  shrub  gave  out  its  own  peculiar  scent  abundantly, 
the  smell  of  last  year's  rotting  leaves  and  twigs  all  at 
once  returned  and  mingled  with  the  odours  of  green 
things  and  of  the  earth  itself,  and  the  heavy  air  was 
over-rich  with  it  all,  and  hard  to  breathe.     By  and  by 
the  clouds  would  pile   themselves  up  into  vast  grey 
and  black  fortresses,  far  away  beyond  Rome,  between 
the   Alban  and  the  Samnite  hills,  and  the  lightning 
would  dart  at  them  and  tear  them  to  pieces  in  spite, 
while  the  thunder  roared  out  at  each  home-thrust  that 
it  was  well  done  ;  and  then  the  spring  rain  would  sweep 
the   Campagna,  by  its   length  and  breadth,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  and  the  world  would  be  refreshed. 
But  now  it  was  near  noon  and  a  heavy  weariness  lay 
upon  the  earth. 

"  You  are  tired,"  said  Corbario,  as  they  reached  the 
shade  of  some  trees,  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
cottage.     "  Let  us  sit  down  for  a  while." 

They  sat  down,  where  they  could  see  the  sea.  It 
was  dull  and  glassy  under  the  high  sun;   here  and 
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Si!"*- '''  ""^^'^''  ""™"'^  """^^  ^^  ^^- 

CorUrio  produced  cigarettes  and   offered   one   to 

he'Liii'r,:::!''"'''^"'"''"^ -'•'''"''*-''.•• 

"And  do  many  other  things  that  young  men  do   I 

Perhaps.      Marcello  was  amused  at  the  picture 
I  wonder  whether  I  ever  shall,"  he  added.       ^ 
Corbano  glanced  at  him  curiously.    There  was  the 
fa-utest  accent  of  longing  in  the  ton!,  which  w^ql 

"Why  not?"  Foico  asked,  stiU  smiling.  «It  is 
merely  a  question  of  health,  my  dear  boy  ^  The  s 
no  harm  .n  steeplechases  if  you  do  not  break  your  „^k 

SnfriCtf  ir  ""  ""'  ^'^^  '"^•"  ""  ^' 
Wat'aU.thaTlltrTt"  T  *"'  '""-"" 
.our  lun.  are  delicary:u  m':!^  ^I  c^.^  '»"«  »» 

unusulfrr'  "^/iT;'"  r""^"  "»-"»  -* 
than  anyofTu  think  ^"^™  ""'*''""  ""-"^  »'-««' 

the  Matter  With  me.    Don.  y^  tM^^^^  J^Lu;":"^ 


■^'iK* 
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Corbario  made  a  gesture  of  doubt,  as  if  it  were 
possible  after  all. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  mean  dissipation,"  Marcello  went 
on  to  say,  suddenly  assuming  the  manner  of  an  elderly 
censor  of  morals,  simply  because  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about.  «I  don't  mean  reckless  dis- 
sipation." 

"  Of  course  not,"  Folco  answered  gravely.  "  You  see, 
there  are  two  sorts  of  dissipation.  You  must  not  for- 
get that.  The  one  kind  means  dissipating  your  fortune 
and  your  health;  the  other  merely  means  dissipating 
melancholy,  getting  rid  of  care  now  and  then,  and  of 
everything  that  bores  one.     That  is  the  harmless  sort." 

"What  they  call  'harmless  excitement'  — yes,  that 
is  what  I  should  like  sometimes.  There  are  days  when 
I  feel  that  I  must  have  it.  It  is  as  if  the  blood  went  to 
my  head,  and  my  nerves  are  all  on  edge,  and  I  wish 
something  would  happen,  I  don't  know  what,  but  some- 
thing, something  I " 

"  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Corbario  in  a  tone  of  sympathy.  «  You  see  I  am  not 
very  old  myself,  after  all  — barely  thirty  — not  quite, 
in  fact.  I  could  call  myself  twenty-nine  if  it  were  not 
so  much  more  respectable  to  be  older." 

"  Yes.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  feel  just 
what  I  do  now  and  then  ?"  Marcello  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  considerable  surprise.  "Do  you  really  know 
that  sensation?  That  burning  restlessness  —  that 
something  like  what  the  earth  must  feel  before  a 
hunderstorm  —  like  the  air  at  this  moment?  " 
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Not  a  muscle  of  Folco's  still  face  moved. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  quietly.  "  I  know  it  very  well 
It  .s  noth.ng  but  the  sudden  wish  for  a  little  ha  Juss 
exctement,  nothing  else  in  the  world,  my  d^r  boT 
and  .tjs  certainly  nothing  to  be  asham  d  Tf.  It  d^ 
not  follow  th,.t  it  is  at  all  convenient  to  yield  to  it  b^ 
we  feelit  because  we  lead  such  a  ve^  qultuf^,"-  ""' 

Marfello.^^^^^'  "'  ""   ^^'^^""^  '^'^m"   observed 

"Perfectly,  absolutely  happy.     I  do  not  believe  that 

here  are  a  ,y  happier  people  in  the  world  than  we 

three,  your  mother,  you,  and  I.     We  have  not  a  wish^ 

"No,  except  that  one,  when  it  comes." 
Folco.     "You  see  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of-  -harmless 

ZZ1 '"  "■' '"'' """ '  ■'■""'  ^-'  ->"" "  -"S 

and  that  .t  ,s  qu.te  possible  to  be  perfectly  happy  with- 
out .t     In  fact,  I  am.    But  you  have  never  had  any  at 

not  ry  to  fly  as  that  young  men  will  not  want  amuse- 
Dient,  now  and  then." 

thu  "  ZTm    V  'T"'  ''""""■  "'""y*  understand 
that,    said  Marcello,  after  a  moment. 

a-2r'""T"  '*''"'"'  *'°'«».>«"noved,  "do  not  always 
d^trnguish  qu,te  closely  between  excitement  that  U 
harml  ss  for  a  man   and    excitement  which  is  not 
To    ell  the  truth,"  he  added,   with  a  langh,  "they 
S^ZS^e-"--"Muite^-elt    • 


fU-''^ 
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"  But  surely,  there  are  exceptions  ?  " 

"  Not  many.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  a  sort 
of  freemasonry  among  men  of  the  world,  a  kind  of  tacit 
agreement  that  women  need  not  be  told  what  goes  on 
at  the  clubs,  and  at  men's  dinners,  and  late  at  night 
when  old  friends  have  spent  an  evening  together.  Not 
that  there  is  any  harm  in  it  all ;  but  women  would  not 
understand.  They  have  their  innocent  little  mysteries 
which  they  keep  from  .us,  and  we  have  harmless  little 
secrets  which  we  do  not  let  them  know." 

Folco  laughed  softly  at  his  own  way  of  putting  it, 
and  perhaps  because  Marcello  so  easily  accepted  his 
point  of  view. 

"  I  see,"  saad  the  boy.  "  I  wonder  whether  my  mother 
would  not  understand  that.     It  seems  so  simple  I  " 

"  She  will,  when  the  time  comes,  no  doubt,"  answered 
Corbario.  "  Your  mother  is  a  great  exception,  my  dear 
boy.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  so  anxious  about  your 
health  just  now,  that,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  say 
anything  about  feeling  the  want  of  a  little  excitement. 
Of  course  your  life  is  monotonous.  I  know  it.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  monotonous  than  getting  well, 
is  there  ?  The  best  part  of  it  is  the  looking  forward 
to  what  one  will  do  when  one  is  quite  strong.  You 
and  I  can  talk  of  that,  sometimes,  and  build  castles  in 
the  air;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  give  your  mother  the 
idea  that  you  are  beating  your  wings  against  the  bars 
of  your  cage,  is  it  ?  " 

Folco  was  quite  lyric  that  day,  but  the  words  made 
exactly  the  impression  he  wished. 
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«  You  are  right,"  Marcello  said.  "  You  always  are. 
There  is  nobody  like  you,  Folco.  You  are  an  elder 
brother  to  me,  and  yet  you  don't  preach.  I  often  tell 
my  mother  so." 

This  was  true,  and  what  Marcello  told  her  added 
to  her  happiness,  if  anything  eould  do  that,  and  she 
eneouraged  the  two  to  go  off  together  as  much  as 
possible.  She  even  suggested  that  they  should  eo 
down  to  San  Domenico  for  a  fortnight,  to  look  after 
the  great  Calabrian  estate. 

_  They  rose  and  began  to  walk  toward  the  cottage. 
The  shooting  had  been  good  that  morning,  as  quail- 
shooting  goes,  and  the  man  who  acted  as  keeper, 
loader  gardener,  and  general  factotum,  and  who  went 
out  with  any  one  who  wanted  to  shoot,  had  gone  on 

Inima!  Tr.  '"'f,  f'  '^^'  ""^  *"»  suns,  and  the 
animal  wh.ch  he  called  his  dog.     The  man's  name  was 

Ercole,  that  is  to  say,  Hercules,  and  though  he  was 
not  a  giant,  he  certainly  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  hero  than  his  dog  did  to  dogs  in  general. 

"He  was  bom  in  my  house,"  Ercole  said,  when  any 
one  asked  questions.  "Find  a  better  one  if  you  can 
His  name?  I  call  him  Nino,  short  for  John,  because 
he  barks  so  well  at  night.  You  don't  understand? 
It  IS  the  'vo.ee  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.'  Did 
you  never  go  to  Sunday  school?  Or  do  you  call  this 
place  a  garden,  a  park,  a  public  promenade?  I  call 
.t  a  desert.    There  are  not  even  eats." 

When  an  Italian  countryman  says  of  a  place  that 
even  cats  wiU  not  stay  in  it,  he  coLders  t^Itl  has 
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evoked  a  picture  of  ultimate  desolation  tl>at  cannot  be 
surpassed.  It  had  always  been  Ercole's  dream  to  live 
m  the  c.ty  though  he  did  not  look  like  a  man  naturally 
mtended  for  town  life.  He  was  short  and  skinny! 
though  he  was  as  wiry  as  a  monkey;  his  face  was 
ehghtly  pitted  with  the  smallpox,  and  the  maTaria  " 
many  summers  had  left  him  with  a  complexion  of  the 

matted  black  ha.r,  and  jag,-ed  white  teeth.     He  and 
h«    ustian  clothes  smelt  o£  earth,  burnt  gunpowder, 
goats  cheese,  garlic,  and  bad  tobacco.     He  was  no 
great  talker,  but  his  language  was  picturesque  and  to 
the  pomt;  and  he  feared  neither  man  nor  beast,  neither 
tramp  nor  homed  cattle,  nor  yet  wild  boar.    He  was 
no  respecter  of  persons  at  all.     The  land  where  the 
cottage  was  had  belonged  to  a  great  Roman  family, 
now  rumed  and  when  the  land  had  been  sold,  he  had 
apparently  been  part  of  the  bargain,  and  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  th.  Signora  Corbario  with  it.     In  his 
lonely  conversations  with  Nino,  he  had  expressed  his 
opmion  of  each  member  of  the  family  with  frankness, 
rou  are  a  good  dog,  Nino,"  he  would  say.     "You 

sTaniT'^t*'"  "'  "^  ^°"'-     ^'"  yo"  <»»  "»'  "nd«- 
stand  these  things.     Corbario  is  an  assassin.    Money 

money,  money !    That  is  all  he  thinks  of  from  morning 

till  night     I  know  it,  because  he  never  speaks  of  i^ 

himself,  the  Signora's  millions,  the  boy's  millions,  every- 
*^7:  ,  ^■'^  '  'ook  at  his  face,  a  ehUl  seizes  Z, 
and  I  tremble  as  when  I  have  the  fever.     You  never 
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h^a^^the  malaria  fever.  Nino.     Dogs  don't  have  it,  do 

At  the  question  Nino  turned  his  monstrous  head  to 
one  s,de  and  looked  along  his  n,„..,e  at  his  mLter  U 
he  had  possessed  a  tail  he  would  have  wag-d  U  or 
humped  the  hard  ground  with  it  a  few  tTme!  but  he 
haa  none.  He  had  probably  lost  it  in  rolT^ildttO 
of  h.s  stormy  youth,  fought  almost  to  death  agaLt  the 
huge  Campagna  sheep-dogs ;  or  perhaps  a  wo«Tad  ^t 

^d^probably  forgotten,  and  it  did  not  really  ^^r 

"Corbario  is  an  assassin,"  he   sairl       « i> 
that,  Nino.    As  for  his  poo;  l„S;rhe-is  a  iSTa^^: 
>ng,  or  she  would  never  have  married  him.    But  she 

Alley  go  to  paradise.      Does  thuf  n^^A  i 

Weshonlrl  «ii  «    •*  ^®^  °^"°^  sense? 

fo^t^^'if'^e*''"'''^'^"  "PO"  "-  "-k-ith  his 
ur  legs   n  the  air  and  squirmed  with  sheer  deliaht 

tZa  d  SfngT  ^"^  *":  '""^  "^  ^  ^^  ^ 

which  he  sudd  n?^:„ra":  °'  "•"'":  "«'^'  "^t" 

shook  himself  till  hi  "P°"  "^'^  *"<"  "S**"- 

nimself  till  his  shaggy  coat  bristled  all  over  his 
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body,  walked  sedately  to  the  open  door  of  the  hut,  and 
sat  down  to  look  at  the  weather. 

"  He  is  almost  a  Christian,"  Ercole  remarked  under 
his  breath,  as  if  he  were  afraid  the  dog  might  hear  the 
compliment  and  grow  too  vain. 

For  Ercole  was  a  reticent  man,  and  though  he  told 
Nino  what  he  thought  about  people,  he  never  told 
any  one  else.  Marcello  was  the  only  person  to  whom 
he  ever  showed  any  inclination  to  attach  himself.  He 
regarded  even  the  Contessa  with  suspicion,  perhaps 
merely  because  she  was  a  woman  ;  and  as  for  Aurora, 
girls  did  not  count  at  all  in  his  cosmogony. 

"God  made  all  the  other  animals  before  making 
women,"  he  observed  contemptuously  one  day,  when  he 
had  gone  out  alone  with  Marcello. 

"  I  like  them,"  laughed  the  boy. 

"  So  did  Adam,"  retorted  Ercole,  "  and  you  see  what 
came  of  it." 

No  answer  to  this  argument  occurred  to  Marcello 
just  then,  so  he  said  nothing  ;  and  he  thought  of 
Aurora,  and  his  mother,  and  the  sad-eyed  Contessa, 
and  wondered  vaguely  whether  they  were  very  unlike 
other  women,  as  Ercole  implied. 

"  When  you  know  women,"  the  man  vouchsafed  to 
add  presently,  "you  will  wish  you  were  dead.  The 
Lord  sent  them  into  the  world  for  an  affliction  and  for 
the  punishment  of  our  sins." 

"  You  were  never  married,  were  you  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
cello, still  smiling. 

Ercole  stopped  short  in  the  sand,  amongst  the  sea- 
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thistles  that  grew  there,  and  Nino  trotted  up  and  looked 
at  him,  to  bo  ready  if  anything  happened.  l\Iarcello 
knew  the  man's  queer  wa>  s,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 
"Married?"  he  snorted.  "Married?  You  have 
said  it ! " 

This  seemed  enigmatical,  but  Marcello  understood 
the  words  to  convey  an  affirmation. 

«  Well  ?  "  he  asked,  expecting  more. 

«  Well  ?  Well,  what  ?  "  growled  Ercole.  "  This  is 
a  bad  world.  A  man  falls  in  love  with  a  pretty  little 
caterpillar  ;  he  wakes  up  and  finds  himself  married  to  a 
butterfly.     Oh,  this  is  a  very  bad  world  !  " 

Marcello  was  struck  by  the  simile,  but  he  reflected  that 
Aurora  looked  much  more  like  a  butterfly  than  a  cater- 
pillar,  a  fact  which,  if  it  meant  anything,  should  signify 
that  he  knew  the  worst  beforehand.  Ercole  declined  to 
enter  into  any  account  of  his  conjugal  experiences,  and 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  on  through  the 
sand.  ** 

With  such  fitting  and  warning  as  this  to  keep  him 
out  of  trouble,  Marcello  was  to  face  life  :  with  his 
saintly  mother's  timid  allusions  to  its  wickedness,  with 
Corbario's  tempting  suggestions  of  harmless  dissipation, 
with  an  unlettered  peasant's  sour  reflections  on  the 
world  m  general  and  women  in  particular. 

In  the  other  scale  of  the  balance  fate  set  his  delicate 
and  high-strung  nature,  his  burning  desire  for  the  great 
unknown  something,  the  stinging  impatience  of  bodily 
weakness,  and  the  large  element  of  recklessness  he  in- 
hented  from  his  father,  besides  a  fine  admixture  oC  latent 
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boywh  vanity  for  women  to  play  upon,  and  all  the  ordi- 

nary  weaknesses  of  human  nature  in  about  the  same 

proportion  as  every  one  has  them. 
Given  a  large  fortune  and  ordinary  liberty,  it  might 

be  foreseen  that  the  boy  would  not  reach  the  haven  of 
maturity  without  meeting  a  storm,  even  if  the  outward 
circumstances  of  chance  were  all  in  his  favour,  oven 
if  no  one  had  an  interest  in  ruining  him,  even  if 
Folco  Corbario  did  not  want  all  for  himself,  as  poor 
Ercole  told  his  dog  that  he  did  in  the  solitudi  of  hi« 
hut. 

Marcello  had  a  bad  chance  at  the  start,  and  Madda- 
lena  dell'  Armi,  who  knew  the  world  well  in  all  its 
moods,  and  had  suffered  by  it  and  sinned  for  it,  and  had 
shed  many  tears  in  secret  before  becoming  what  she 
was  now,  foresaw  danger,  and  hoped  that  her  daughter's 
fate  might  not  be  bound  up  with  that  of  her  friend's 
son,  much  as  she  herself  liked  the  gentle-hearted  boy. 
She  wondered  how  long  any  one  would  call  him  gentle 
after  he  got  his  first  taste  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

tJl  '^I"'  *"'''  ""'"''•«•  """^  """>  "■«  "«>  'hooting, 
for  .  80uthwe.terly  gale  had  been  blowing  aU  night,  and 

ttent'vt  ^'f'"  '"'"""•  ^"  ""»»  ""«  l*""'  for 
.n.  w,th  a  double  roar,  breaking  on  the  bar.  then  gath- 
emg  strength  again,  rising  g.,y  and  curling  green  and 
cmhmg  down  upon  the  .^nd.  Then  the  witfr  open^ 
out  m  vast  sheets  of  crawling  foam  that  ran  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  bank  where  the  sc^b  began  to  grow 
and  ran  regretfuUy  back  again,  tracing  myriads  of  tin^ 
ch«.nel,  where  the  sand  was  loose  ;  but  just  a,  it  h^d 

.tMlf,  and  trembled  a  moment,  and  flung  its  whole 
voh:me  forwards  through  a  cloud  of  unresifting  spr^y 
It  had  ramed  a  little,  too,  and  it  would  rain  agail 
The  sky  was  of  an  even  leaden  grey,  and  as  the  sun  rose 
~,  a  wicked  glare  came  into  it,  as  if  the  lead  we  e 
me  tmg;  and  the  wind  howled  unceasingly,  the  Zt 
wet,  southwest  wind  of  the  great  spring  storms  ' 

strpp^d  to  a  lower  topsail,  storm-jib,  and  balance-reefed 
mamsail,  was  trying  to  claw  off  shore.  She  .  .d  small 
chance,  unless  the  gale  shiftod  or  moderated.  Ls^e 
^v.dently  could  not  carry  enough  saU  to  make  ly 
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way  against  the  huge  sea,  and  to  heave  to  would  be  sure 
destruction  within  two  hours. 

The  scrub  and  brushwood  were  dripping  with  rain- 
drops,  and  the  salt  spray  was  blown  up  the  bank  with 
the  loose  sand.  Everything  was  wet,  grey,  and  dreary 
as  only  the  Roman  shore  can  be  at  such  times,  with 
that  unnatural  dreariness  of  the  south  which  comes 
down  on  nature  suddenly  like  a  bad  dream,  and  is  a 
thousand  times  more  oppressive  than  the  stern  desola- 
tion of  any  northern  sea-coast. 

Marcello  and  Aurora  watched  the  storm  from  a  break 
in  the  bank  which  made  a  little  lee.  The  girl  was 
wrapped  in  ,a  grey  military  cloak,  of  which  she  had 
drawn  the  hood  over  her  loose  hair.  Her  delicate 
nostrils  dilated  with  pleasure  to  breathe  the  salt  wind 
and  her  eyelidii  drooped  as  she  watched  the  poor  little' 
vessel  in  the  distance. 

"You  like  it,  don't  you?"  asked  MarceUo,  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

" I  love  it  I  "  she  answered  enthusiastically.  "And 
I  may  never  see  it  aU  again,"  she  added  after  a  little 
pause. 

"Never?"  MarceUo  started  a  Httle.  "Are  you 
going  away?"  ^ 

"  We  are  going  to  Rome  to-day.  But  that  is  not 
what  I  mean.  We  have  always  come  down  every  year 
for  ever  so  long.  How  long  is  it,  MarceUo  ?  We  were 
quite  smaU  the  first  time." 

"It  must  be  five  years.  Four  or  five— ever  since 
my  mother  bought  the  land  here." 
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aignity  of  a  grown  person.     «  That  is  all  over  " 
"I  wish  It  were  not !  "  MarceUo  sighed. 
"How  silly  you  are  ! "  observed  Aurora,  throwing 
back  her  beautiful  head.     "  But  then,  1  am  sure  I  Z 
much  more  grown  up  than  you  are,  though  you  are 
nineteen,  and  I  am  not  quite  eighteen." 
"  You  are  seventeen,"  said  MarceUo  firmly. 
"  I  shall  be  eighteen  on  my  next  birthday  I "  retorted 
Aurora  with  warmth.     .  Then  we  shall  see  who  is^e 
more  grown  up.     I  shaU  be  in  society,  and  you  _  why 
you  will  not  even  be  out  of  the  University."  ^' 

She  said  this  with  the  contempt  which  MaroeUo's 
extreme  youth  de.  ,-ved. 

"  ^  *™  not  going  to  the  Uiiversity." 
"Then  you  will  be  a  boy  all  your  Ufe.      I  always 
^U  yon  so.     Unless  you  do  what  other  people  do,7^ 

»en  by  this  time,  instead  of  everlastingly  at  home 
olingmg  to  your  mother's  skirts  I "  ' 

A  bright  flush  rose  in  Marcello's  cheeks.  He  felt 
^a  he  w^ted  to  box  her  ears,  and  for  an  instont  he 
wished  himself  small  again  that  he  might  do  it,  thoueh 
he  remembered  what  a  terrible  fighter  Aurora  L^Zl 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  had  pre«,rved  a  vWd 
recollection  of  her  weU-aimed  slaps. 

an^y?"  '^  *""'  "'  '"°*"  *"  """  '^^'"  ^  "id 

"  I'»  not  talking  of  her  at  all.     She  is  a  saint,  and  1 

love  her  very  much.     But  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
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Should  always  be  with  her,  as  if  you  were  a  girl  I    I 
don't  suppose  you  mean  to  begin  life  as  a  saint  your- 

know"  ^''''^  ^''''  *'"  ''^^''  ^''''"^  ^^'  *^**'  y^^ 
"No,"  Marcello  answered,  feeling  that  he  was  not 
saying  just  the  right  thing,  but  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  "And  I  am  sure  my  mother  does  not  expect  it  of 
me,  either,"  he  added.  "But  that  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  so  disagreeable." 

He  felt  that  he  had  been  weak,  and  that  he  ought  to 
say  something  sharp.      He  knew  very  well  that  his 
mother  believed  it  quite  possible  for  a  boy  to  develop 
into  saintship  without  passing  through  the  intermediate 
state  of  sinning  manhood  ;  and  though  his  nature  told 
him  that  he  was  not  of  the  temper  that  attains  sanctity 
all  at  once,  he  felt  that  he  owed  to  his  mother's  hopes 
for  him  a  sort  of  loyalty  in  which  Aurora  had  made 
mm  fail.      The  reasonings  of  innocent  sentiment  are 
more  tortuous  than  the  wiles  of  the  devil  himself,  and 
have  amazing  power  to  torment  the  unfledged  con- 
science  of  a  boy  brought  up  like  Marcello. 
Aurora's  way  of  thinking  was  much  more  direct. 
"  If  you  think  I  am  disagreeable,  you  can  go  away," 
she  said,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"Thank  you.     You  are  very  kind."      He  tried  to 
speak  sarcastically,  but  it  was  a  decided  failure. 

To  his  surprise,  Aurora  turned  and  looked  at  him 
very  quietly. 

•*  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  like  you,  when  you  are  a 
man,   she  said  in  a  tone  of  profound  reflection.    «Iam 
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rather  ashamed  of  liUnrr  x^«„ 

»ach  a  baby  "  ^  ^°"  """"•  ^"^"'^  ?»«•  »re 

there  was  just  the  least  doubt  about  if    \    u 

by  experience  or  by  wishing  .h.     .  '  ^^^^^^^o"'  either 

r  "^  u^  wisning  she  mierht  trv  it  9    wi,«4. 

pleasure  would  there  be  in  angliul  ilV''.  ,^^*' 

not  try  to  ffet  off  fl,«  i,     i     i       ^         °®  ™°  <*"! 

.     y  ana  aa  ^     It  might  as  well  crawl  out  of  fi.. 
stream  at  once  and  lav  itself  ™.„w     i  ""^ 

basket.  ^  °"*"y  '*'"">  i"  the 

stet"'  """'"°  "^"^  "^^  '«'°™  "e  had  taken  four 

»;h:  rrtiZe'"STne^ira:rr 

was  s»._cthing  rough  in  bU^  tone  that^  pTeS  ::^.  '^'^ 

"Do  you  want  to  know?" 

"Yes." 
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She  looked  at  him  boldly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  sea. 

"Why  should  she  care  what  people  think?"  he 
asked. 

"Because  it  would  prevent  me  from  marrying  any 
one  else,"  answered  Aurora,  with  the  awful  cynicism 
of  youth.  "If  every  one  thought  I  was  engaged  to 
you,  or  going  to  be,  no  other  man  could  ask  for  me. 
It's  simple  enough,  I'm  sure  I " 

"  And  you  wish  other  men  to  ask  you  to  marry  them, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

Marcello  was  a  little  pale,  but  he  tried  to  throw  all 
the  contempt  he  could  command  into  his  tone.  Aurora 
smiled  sweetly. 

«  NaturaUy,"  she  said.    "  I'm  only  a  woman.'* 
"Which  means  that  I'm  a  fool  to  care  for  you! " 
"You  are,  if  you  think  I'm  not  worth  caring  for." 
The  girl  laughed. 

This  was  so  very  hard  to  understand  that  Marcello 
knit  his  smooth  young  brow  and  looked  very  angry, 
but  could  find  nothing  to  say  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  All  women  are  born  with  the  power  to  put 
a  man  into  such  a  position  that  he  must  either  contra- 
dict himself,  hold  his  tongue,  or  fly  into  a  senseless 
rage.  They  do  this  so  easily,  that  even  after  the 
experience  of  a  life-time  we  never  suspect  the  trap 
until  they  pull  the  string  and  we  are  caught.  Then, 
if  we  contradict  ourselves,  woman  utters  an  inhuman 
cry  of  triumph  and  jeers  at  our  unstable  purpose ;  if 
we  lose  our  tempers  instead,  she  bursts  into  tears  and 
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calls  us  brutes;  and  finally,  if  we  say  nothing,  she 
declares,  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  say. 

Marcello  lost  his  temper. 

«  You  are  quite  right,"  he  said  angrily.  "  You  are 
not  worth  caring  for.  You  are  a  mere  child,  and  you 
are  a  miserable  little  flirt  already,  and  you  will  be  a 
detestable  woman  when  you  grow  up  I  You  will  lead 
men  on,  and  play  with  them,  and  then  laugh  at  them. 
But  you  shall  not  laugh  at  me  again.  You  shall  not 
have  that  satisfaction!  You  shall  wish  me  back,  but  I 
will  not  come,  not  if  you  break  your  silly  little  heart  1 " 

With  this  terrific  threat  the  boy  strode  away,  leaving 
her  to  watch  the  storm  alone  in  the  lee  of  the  sand- 
bank. Aurora  knew  that  he  really  meant  to  go  this 
time,  and  at  first  she  was  rather  glad  of  it,  since  he 
was  in  such  a  very  bad  temper.  She  felt  that  he  had 
insulted  her,  and  if  he  had  stayed  any  longer  she  would 
doubtless  have  called  him  a  brute,  that  being  the 
woman's  retort  under  the  circumFtances.  She  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  being  quite  reconciled  with  him 
before  luncheon,  of  course,  but  in  her  heart  she  wished 
that  she  had  not  made  him  ang^y.  It  had  been  very 
pleasant  to  watch  the  storm  together,  and  when  they 
had  come  to  the  place,  she  had  felt  a  strong  presenti- 
ment that  he  would  kiss  her,  and  that  the  contrast 
between  the  kiss  and  the  howling  gale  would  be  very 
delightful. 

The  presentiment  had  certainly  not  come  true,  and 
now  that  Marcello  was  gone  it  was  not  very  amusing 
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to  feel  the  spray  and  the  sand  on  her  face,  or  to  watch 
the  tumbling  breakers  and  listen  to  the  wind.  Besides, 
she  had  been  there  some  time,  and  she  had  not  even 
had  her  little  breakfast  of  cofifee  and  rolls  before  com- 
ing down  to  the  shore.  She  suddenly  felt  hungry  and 
cold  and  absurdly  inclined  to  cry,  and  she  became  aware 
that  the  sand  had  got  into  her  russet  shoes,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  uncomfortable  to  sit  down  in  such  a  place 
to  take  them  off  and  shake  it  out ;  and  that,  altogether, 
misfortunes  never  come  singly. 

After  standing  still  three  or  four  minutes  longer,  she 
turned  {^way  with  a  discontented  look  in  her  face,  all 
rosy  with  the  wind  and  spray.  She  started  as  she  saw 
Corbario  standing  before  her,  for  she  had  not  heard  his 
footsteps  in  the  gale.  He  wore  his  shooting-coat  and 
heavy  leathern  gaiters,  but  he  had  no  gun.  She  thought 
he  looked  pale,  and  that  there  was  a  shade  of  anxiety  in 
his  usually  expressionless  face. 

"  We  wondered  where  you  were,"  he  said.  "  There  is 
coffee  in  the  verandah,  and  your  mother  is  out  already." 

"  I  came  down  to  look  at  the  storm,"  Aurora  answered. 
"I  forgot  all  about  breakfast." 

They  made  a  few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage. 
Aurora  felt  that  Corbario  was  looking  sideways  at  her^ 
as  they  walked. 

»*Have  you  seen  MarceUo?"  he  asked  presently. 

"  Did  you  not  meet  him  ?  "  Aurora  was  surprised. 
**It  is  not  five  minutes  since  he  left  me." 

**  No.    I  did  not  meet  him," 

"That  is  strange." 
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They  went  on  in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
I  cannot  understand  why  you  did  not  meet  Marcello  " 
Aurora  saul  suddenly,  as  if  she  had  thought  "0^; 
'?  Did  you  come  this  way  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

ver;'"f:LtT  '*  '"'  *"°'  •"'»"  y°"  ""'^-J-    He  walks 

"Perhaps,"  Corbario  said,  "but  I  did  not  see  him 
I  oamo  to  look  for  you  both."  "°- 

"Expecting  to  find  us  together,  of  cou«.  I"    . 

-wtd^sr-rreTf  x^  -  --  ^-" 

thln^.I'^-^''  ^°"  ""^  '  P""  "^y '  »'  "■«'  tone  ?    Do  vou 
think  he  is  so  much  to  be  pitied?"  ^ 

;;A  little,  certainly."    Corbario  smiled. 

**I  aon'tsee  why." 

"  Women  never  do,  when  a  man  is  in  love  I " 

face  dr"d      C^/h  "^"^'^  ^^  »"•"•«  -«  Aurora's 

out  douTandte taTcirh""'"  "  *^  '"""''  "'"- 
natural  wJy  as  if  st  K  i  I  "  ''°""'"' '"  »  """t 

CorbaHo  "u^heTje  :dt  bvTr"'  '"  *»''  ""<' 
iect,  for  what  he'had  Id  see'm  d ^^^1"^  ™'- 
taueous  because  it  led  to  nothing!  "^  '**""■ 
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**  If  Marcello  is  not  in  the  cottage,"  he  observed,  as 
they  came  near,  "he  must  have  gone  off  for  a  walk 
after  he  left  you.  Did  you  not  see  which  way  he 
turned?" 

"  How  could  I  from  the  place  where  I  stood  ?  "  asked 
Aurora  in  reply.  "  As  soon  as  he  had  turned  behind 
the  bank  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  way  he  had 
gone." 

" Of  course,"  assented  Folco.     "I  understand  that." 

Marcello  had  not  come  home,  and  Aurora  was  sorry 
that  she  had  teased  him  into  a  temper  and  had  then 
allowed  him  to  go  away.  It  was  not  good  for  him, 
delicate  as,  he  was,  to  go  for  a  long  walk  in  such 
weather  without  any  breakfast,  and  she  felt  distinctly 
contrite  as  she  ate  her  roll  in  silence  and  drank  her 
coffee,  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  cottage,  under  the 
verandah.  The  Signora  Corbario  had  not  appeared 
yet,  but  the  Contessa  was  already  out.  As  a  rule  the 
Signora  preferred  to  have  her  coffee  in  her  room,  as  if 
she  were  in  town.     For  some  time  no  one  spoke. 

"  Had  we  not  better  send  Ercole  to  find  Marcello  ?  " 
the  Contessa  asked  at  last. 

"  I  had  to  send  Ercole  to  Porto  d'Anzio  this  morn- 
ing," Corbario  answered.  "I  took  the  opportunity, 
because  I  knew  there  would  be  no  quail  with  this 
wind." 

"Marcello  will  come  in  when  he  is  hungry,"  said 
Aurora,  rather  sharply,  because  she  really  felt  sorry. 

But  Marcello  did  not  come  in. 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  his  mother  appeared  on  the 
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Thoi^?h  she  was  not  .f /        u  favourite   chair. 

help,  to  wh„»  „e„  bring  oX':!'   XC ^l'" 
women  are  alwava  ra^A,,  *  whom  other 

Angelico.  S . ^JI ^.r^ ''"•  .""""»'  *™ 
room  .11  the  men  would  fall  !^        ""u"^""  ''™"'»(f- 

would  offer  her  tea  and  .at  her  "retu   hi  !  ""T" 

The  Signora  l«,ked  about,  expeo  bl  to     '"*.'• 
son.  '  *'*P»ccing  to  see  her 

"Marcello  has  not  come  in."  said  Fnln«       a 
ing.    "He  seema  fn  »,„  ,  ^°°'  understand- 

«  T  u  "®,^®"8  ^  ^ave  gone  for  a  lon^  walk  '» 

w";Sarr.terrbr-^'^^^^^^^ 

She  had  never  undera^r^''^'"  """'  "^-'h*'- 
the  oompaaa,  nor  ^bvZ  ^  T.^  """  *•>  P"'-""  <>* 
the  weatCu^Jor^  Z  Z  T  '"^  ""''  """o"  ^ 
but  those  who  live  m,,!*   ^!'  ^  '""  """^n  ^o, 

picking  up  a  few  uZ.    '"      """"  ^""""y  »<»  by 
book  of  i4on  L^,    I'T"'""'-  »  •'"'«  PW 

boar  no  Ja,.  a  b2  „„      "    °*   ""^  "°  *»"•  «  ^i'd 
-  thia  k.„;;,^:- -^^^^^^^^^^        -o  — e, 

birda^h'afrn^^t^/,^*'  '?  """  «-  '-  - 

-oragot.b„o/.rpS.\tarhrrr 
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really  listening  for  Marcello's  footsteps,  and  wonderin^if 
whether  he  would  smile  at  her,  or  would  still  be  cross 
when  he  came  in.  Corbario  finished  his  paper  and 
went  ofiF  to  look  at  the  weather  from  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  and  the  two  women  talked  in  broken 
sentences  as  old  friends  do,  with  long  intervals  of 
silence. 

The  wind  had  moderated  a  good  deal,  but  as  the  sun 
rose  higher  the  glare  in  the  sky  grew  more  yellow,  the 
air  was  much  warmer,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  and 
long  grass  began  to  steam  as  if  they  had  been  half 
boiled.  All  manner  of  tiny  flies  and  gnats  chased  each 
other  in  the  lurid  light. 

"  It  feels  as  if  there  were  going  to  be  an  earthquake," 
said  Maddalena,  throwing  back  the  lace  from  her  grey 
hair  as  if  even  its  light  weight  oppressed  her. 

"Yes." 

The  women  sat  in  silence,  uneasy,  their  lips  a  little 
parted.  Not  that  an  earthquake  would  have  disturbed 
them  much,  for  slight  ones  are  common  enough  in 
Italy,  and  could  do  no  harm  at  all  to  a  wooden  cottage; 
it  was  a  mere  physical  breathlessness  that  they  felt,  as 
the  gale  suddenly  dropped  and  the  heavy  air  became 
quite  still  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  cottage. 

Aurora  threw  aside  her  book  impatiently  and  rose 
from  her  chair. 

"  I  am  going  to  look  for  Marcello,"  she  said,  and  she 
went  off  without  turning  her  head. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cottage,  as  she  went  round, 
she  found  Folco  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  verandah. 
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^iylbows  on  his  knees  and  his  chin   resting  on  his 
folded  hands,  apparently  in  deep  thought      LuJ 
c«gar  between  his  teeth,  but  it  h',  gone '1.         '"'  ' 

I  am  gonig  to  look  for  Marcello,"  said  Aurnm 
she  passed  close  beside  him.  *'"''  ** 

He    said    nothing,    and    hardly    moved   hi-    i     ^ 
Aurora  turned  and  looked  at  him  a.         in    J^''^* 
the  path.  stepped  upon 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asl.  d,  ..  .v.  .,,    .. 
face.     "Is  anything  wrong?"  "^    ^'* 

Corbario  looked  up  quickly,  .s    ,  ). ,  ,,  ,.  ,     , 
reverie.  ^"  ' '-^'   -n  a 

"Anything  the  matter?    No      V^    ,.     r 
you  were  going?"  '"   '"  ^^'^  ^  ^^  ^7 

;;  To  find  Marcello.     He  has  not  com.  a.  ,et.  " 

walk?atToX"H;V;r^^^^^ 
luncheon,  and  you  are  not "    •       /'  ^''^  ^^^°^« 
afternoon."        ^  ''°'   ^"^"^  *^  *°^°  «II  the 

wairrrn^  r'  "^'^  '"''"  ^"'^^*  '^^ked,  for  8he 
was  m  a  good  humour  with  Folco. 
He  rose  at  once. 

house."  ^     "  *"  '°°''  '»'  Marcello  near  the 

"It  can  do  no  harm." 

rt^  "  T.^° ""  ^"'"' '» '"'•k "  bit." 

tow^itrerar^tc*""™"^"'"-- 

"The  «.„d  was  very  wet  thi,  morning,  even  inside 
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the  bank,"  Aurora  said.     "  I  daresay  we  shall  find  his 
footsteps  and  be  able  to  guess  which  way  he  went." 

"  Very  likely,"  Folco  answered. 

He  pushed  back  his  tweed  cap  a  little  and  passed  his 
handkerchief  across  his  smooth  brow.  Aurora  noticed 
the  action,  because  he  did  not  usually  get  warm  so  easily. 

"Are  you  hot?  "  she  asked  carelessly. 

"  A  little,"  he  answered.  «  The  air  is  so  heavy  this 
morning." 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  quite  well,"  said  Aurora. 
"You  are  a  little  pale." 

Apparently  something  in  her  youthfully  patronising 
tone  came  J  as  near  irritating  him  as  anything  ever 
could. 

"What  does  it  matter,  whether  I  am  hot  or  not?" 
he  asked,  almost  impatiently,  and  again  he  passed  his 
handkerchief  over  his  forehead. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  annoy  you,"  Aurora  answered 
with  uncommon  meekness. 

They  came  near  the  break  in  the  bank,  and  she 
looked  at  the  sand  on  each  side  of  her.  She  thought 
it  seemed  smoother  than  usual,  and  that  there  were  not 
so  many  little  depressions  in  it,  where  there  had  been 
footsteps  on  previous  days,  half  obliterated  by  wind 
and  rain. 

"  I  cannot  see  where  you  and  I  passed  an  hour  ago," 
she  said,  in  some  surprise. 

"  The  wind  draws  through  the  gap  with  tremendous 
strength,"  Folco  explained.  "Just  before  the  gale 
moderated  there  was  a  heavy  squall  with  rain." 
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oue  .0  Jea.        '""°  '^''^"'^  '"*««-%  and  gazed 

'H«er.r,::Lt ;:  tr  ••"-^  -"■«  - « 

on  the  other.  ^'^'  ^"'  °"  •»"«  «'•«  «nd  then 

^^iZiJ^r':tt1f  '"""  "  ""  P"Po-I  ""she 
•-»  swept  with'a  gainl^  CL".  "  "  ''  "^  »" 
C^orbario  turned  UcrU^^  i  • 

watched  he.  .V:t:j:crT'''  "'^''  -'' 

then  to  examine  the  sand.  ^'"»  ""^  ""^ 

"I  don't   believe   if  i      t 

f^   «aid.      ..  Besides,  h     ^iuT  T  *° .  '""'^  "«-.'• 
luncheon."  "*    '"">''  ">    time  A,r 

»^  meeting  his  :;:t,,^::;''«'''  ''"""'"^  w 

He  laughed  softly  and    took    Ki       • 
mouth.  "^  '°^^    ^^s   cigar  from  his 

"I  was  watching  you      Vn„ 
you  move."  ^  ^         ^°"  *'«  ^^ry  graceful  when 

She  dM  not  like  his  expression. 

1    wish   you   would   think    1 

abont  finding  Marcello  "  s  "  J?  ''^"'  '""  """^  "»"' 
"  yo"  talk  as  if  l:  1\'  T*"  ™"'«'  »''a'P'y.        ■ 

«>"-ly  come  lack  before  ZJ  ^  **"  ''"'  ""o  ""^ 

"I  hope  so." 
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But  Marcello  did  not  come  back,  and  after  Aurora 
had  returned  to  the   cottage  and  was  seated   in  her 
chair  again,  with  her  book,  she  grew  restless,  and  went 
over  in  her  memory  what  had  passed  in  the  morning. 
It  -.vas  not  possible  that  Marcello  should  really  mean  to 
carry  out  his  threat,  to  go  away  without  a  word,  to 
leave  her,  to  leave  his  mother ;  and  yet,  he  was  gone. 
A  settled  conviction  came  over  her  that  he  was  really 
gone,  just  as  he  was,  most  probably  back  to  Rome.  She 
had  teased  him,  and  he  had  been  very  angry,  absurdly 
angry ;  and  yet  she  was  perhaps  responsible,  in  a  way, 
for  his  disappearance.     Presently  his  mother  would 
grow  anxious  and  would  ask  questions,  and  then  it 
would  all  come  out.     It  would  be  better  to  be  brave 
and  to  say  at  once  that  he  had  been  angry  with  her ; 
she  could  confess  the  truth  to  her  mother,  to  the  Sig- 
nora,  if  necessary,  or  even  to  both  together,  for  they 
were  women  and  would   understand.     But  she  could 
not  tell  the  story  before  Corbario.    That  would  be  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  yet,  anything  would  be  better 
than  to  let  them  all  think  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened  to  Marcello.     He  had  gone  to  Rome,  of 
course;  or  perhaps  only  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  in  which 
case  he  would  meet  Ercole  coming  back. 

The  hours  wore  on  to  midday,  and  Signora  Corbario's 
uneasiness  grew  into  real  anxiety.  The  Contessa  did 
her  best  to  soothe  her,  but  was  anxious  herself,  and  still 
Aurora  said  nothing.  Folco  was  grave,  but  assured 
every  one  that  the  boy  would  soon  return,  though  the 
Signora  would  not  believe  it. 
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"He  Will  never  come  back!  Something  dreadful 
has  happened  to  hi.n!'^  And  therewith  she  broke 
down  completely  and  burst  irrto  tears 

.  7^1"''  11 "'  "^'"•"  ""^  '""""»''•  "I  »■«  going 
to  fin,.  h.m.  -he  »aid  softly,  bending  do.„  to  hiswif! 

a*,  she  lay  m  her  chair,  trying  to  control  her  aobs.  "  I 
w.  send  some  of  the  men  towards  Porto  d'Amio  and 
wiu  go  towards  Nettuno  myself." 

She  loved  him  and  believed  in  him,  and  she  was  com- 
forted  when  she  saw  him  go  away  and  heard  him  call- 
ing  tlie  men  from  their  hut. 

Aurora  was  left  alone  with  the  two  women 

wiih  areffirt."  *''"^"°  '^  ^""^ '"  ^"'"^•"  "•«  -«■• 

The  Signora  raised  herself  in  her  long  chair  and 
stared  hard  at  the  girl.  The  Conte^sa  Jked  at  her 
in  surprise. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  cried  the  Signora. 
Why  have  you  not  spoken,  if  you  know  anything? 
Dont  yru  see  that  I  am  half  mad  with  anxiety »" 

Aurora  had  never  seen  the  good  ludy  in  such  a  state, 
and  was  almost  frightened  ;  bat  there  was  nothing  to 

storftl-rfT',  '""^^'  *"  «°  ""•     «''«  '"'d  her  little 
^0  y  t.m,dly,  but  truthfully,  looking  from  her  mother 

to  the  Signora  wh.le  she  spoke,  and  wondering  what 
would  happen  when  she  had  finished. 

col""  ft'lTu  ""*"  ""*  ""=  ^^'  •'•"  I  '^l  not 
oome.     I  tlunk  those  were  his  last  words." 
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"  You  have  broken  my  boy's  heart  I  "  cried  the  Sig- 
nora  Corbario,  turning  her  face  away. 

Maddalena,  whose  heart  had  really  been  broken  long 
ago,  could  not  help  smiling. 

"I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to,"  cried  Aurora,  con- 
tritely. "  And  after  all,  though  I  daresay  it  was  my 
fault,  he  called  me  a  miserable  little  flirt,  and  I  only 
called  him  a  baby." 

Madd?  la  would  have  laughed  if  her  friend  had  not 
been  in  such  real  distress.  As  for  Aurora,  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  would  have  laughed  or  cried  if  she 
had  not  felt  that  her  girl's  dignity  was  at  stake*  As  it 
was,  she  grew  preternaturally  calm. 

"You  have  driven  him  away,"  moaned  the  Signora 
piteously.  "  You  have  driven  away  my  boy  I  Was  he 
not  good  enough  for  you  ?  " 

She  asked  the  question  suddenly  and  vehemently, 
turning  upon  poor  Aurora  with  something  like  fury. 
She  was  quite  beside  herself,  and  the  Contessa  motioned 
the  girl  away.  Aurora  rose  and  disappeared  round  the 
comer  of  the  house. 

Alone  with  her  friend,  Maddalena  did  her  best  to 
comfort  her.  There  were  arguments  enough  :  it  was 
barely  noon,  and  Marcello  had  not  been  gone  four  hours; 
he  was  used  to  taking  long  walks,  he  had  probably  gone 
as  far  as  the  tower,  and  had  rested  there  before  coming 
back ;  or  he  had  gone  to  meet  Ercole  on  the  road  to 
Porto  d'Anzio  ;  or  he  had  gone  off  towards  the  Nettuno 
woods  to  get  over  his  anger  in  solitude  ;  it  was  natural 
enough  ;  and  after  all,  if  he  had  gone  to  Rome  as  Au- 
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rora  thought,  no  harm  could  come  to  him,  for  he  would 

often  did  foolish  things.  ■    ^  ^  *«*  '"'y' 

"  Maroello  is  not  foolish  I "  objected  th«  «• 
dignantly.  oojected  the  Signora  in- 

She  could  by  no  means  listen  to  reason    anH 
»gry  because  her  friend  tried  to  argue  C^th'her     T 
rose  w  th  an  energy  she  seldom  dis^^a.r^nd  "h 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  verandT     H      ,       ^° 
very  pale,  her   lin   „„•       l"""'^^-     Her  face  was 
J.   i*.ie,   ner    lip   quivered    when   she   sooka    ,„^ 
there   was  an   unnatural  light  i„  her  eyes      Th. 
was  room  for  much  moderate  affection  T^  T 

nature  ;    she  had  loved  her  fij  T  u     .  «^'""« 

Corbario  dearly-    but   the  ''"'.'"'»•"'»'»'   "he  loved 
her  son,  and  af  'the  1  .        ^"^""^   °'  ^"  "f«  ^^ 

to  him  -the  imi:t  ;:oc^~r  htrtTk 

violent  possession  of  evervthinl  .i  i  *^°^ 

of  reason,  ^n^n^Up^^Z^,:  ^^„T'""' 
mon  sense.  others,  or  com- 

one"rr  Sly-Cd  t"  '^'^^  r* ''-'"« 
best  she  could  to  alla/trtemjes™'  ""'  ""''  «'<' 

eUenrSlHithhrcT  ^"""'^  "^  "  ''"-^ 
luncheon,  and  wl    ^m    k""^'     "  "■"  "»«  'or 

she  had   been  tor^™  n  dtin/  h      T ^  '°  ''"''  '"•" 
Signom  only  l„„kfd    °  t       ^.^'"  "'«'*»<=«•  but  the 

would  not  sp'eak     None  of  J  f  """  "  '"'»«  '«■'' 
have  an  appetite  '  '''"*  ^^^^  P^'^^^d  to 
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"  I  shall  not  go  back  to  Rome  to-day,"  said  the  Con- 
tessa.     »'  I  cannot  leave  you  in  such  anxiety." 

"  Folco  will  take  care  of  me,"  answered  the  Signora 
in  a  dull  tone.  "Do  not  change  your  plans  on  my 
account.     The  carriage  is  ordered  at  three  o'clock." 

She  spoke  so  coldly  that  Maddalena  felt  a  little  par- 
donable resentment,  though  she  knew  that  her  friend 
was  not  at  all  herself. 

«  Very  well,"  she  answered  quietly.  « If  you  had 
rather  that  I  should  not  stay  with  you  we  will  go  back 
this  afternoon." 

"  It  will  be  much  better." 

When  the  carriage  appeared  neither  Folco  nor  any  of 
the  men  had  returned.  The  Signora  made  an  evident 
attempt  to  show  a  little  of  her  habitual  cordiality  at 
parting,  and  sh«'  even  kissed  Aurora  coldly  on  the  fore- 
head, and  embr  ced  Maddalena  with  something  like  her 
usual  affection.  The  two  looked  back  as  they  drove 
away,  calling  out  a  last  good-bye,  but  they  saw  that  the 
Signora  was  not  e  n  looking  after  them  ;  she  was  lean- 
ing against  one  of  the  wooden  supports  of  the  verandah, 
gazing  towards  tht  trees,  and  pressing  one  hand  to  her 
forehead. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  my  fault,  mamma?"  asked 
Aurora,  when  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  cottage. 

"  No,  dear,"  answered  Maddalena.  "  Something  has 
happened,  I  wish  I  knew  what !  " 

"I  only  told  him  he  was  a  baby,"  said  Aurora,  set- 
tling herself  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  arrang- 
ing her  parasol  behind  her  so  that  it  rested  on  the  open 
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hood ;   for  the  weather  had  clearfid  ««^  *i. 

rf3ining  brightly  after  the  I™!^  ""*  *'  """  '™' 
So  »he  and  her  mother  went  baek  to  Rome  that  aft., 
noon.    But  when  the  Signora  was  alonfiT. 
that  her  friend  was  gone,  and  was  7'at     ""^  '""^ 
that  her  head  wan  aching  terribly      LtT  ''""'"' 
-e  .ade  sent  an  ag„„i|,g  ,,2\,^:^^  -~ 

and  her  hand  trembled  from  the  pain.  ,f  .he  pr^ 
her  palm  to  Iier  forehead.  .  ••  sue  pressed 

sufi'!."!""!  '°  ^° '''"™  '"  *«  •»»*  "Jono.  for  she  was 

hre'irs:i:erti:'TfrsC'"^t;'--^ 

foHably  against  the  eu.hiU       '  "'  """^  "»■"- 

The  sunlight  feU  slanting  across  h^r  f„.f      a 
the  trees  two  or  three  hi.f  "     •*">»'>g8t 

«as  warm,  it  Z  ZZ^^I:  ""°  '""""""»  -'"^  =  " 
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saw  his  face  close  before  her,  her  lips  relaxed,  the  pain 
was  gone,  she  smiled  happily,  and  she  was  asleep. 

Half  an  hour  later  her  maid  came  quietly  out  to  ask 
whether  she  needed  anything,  and  seeing  that  she  was 
sleeping  peacefully  spread  a  light  shawl  over  her  feet, 
placed  the  silver  handbell  within  easy  reach  on  the 
table,  and  went  away  again. 

Towards  evening  Folco  came  back  and  then  the  men, 
straggling  in  on  their  tired  little  horses,  for  they  had 
ridden  far  and  fast.     Marcello  was  not  with  them. 

Corbario  came  in  alone,  and  saw  his  wife  lying  in  her 
chair  in  the  evening  light.  He  stood  still  a  moment, 
and  then  came  over  and  bent  near  her,  looking  earnestly 
into  her  quiet  face. 
"  Already,"  he  said  aloud,  but  in  a  very  low  voice. 
His  hand  shook  as  he  laid  it  on  her  heart,  bending 
low.  Then  he  started  violently  and  stood  bolt  upright, 
as  an  unearthly  howl  rent  the  air. 

Nino,  Ercole's  queer  dog,  was  close  beside  him,  his 
forepaws  planted  on  the  upper  step  of  the  verandah, 
his  head  thrown  up,  his  half-open  jaws  showing  his 
jagged  teeth,  his  rough  coat  bristling  like  spikes  of 
bearded  barley. 

And  Ercole,  still  a  hundred  yards  away  amongst  the 
trees,  shook  his  head  and  hurried  forward  as  he  beard 
the  long-drawn  note  of  brute  terror. 
"  Somebody  is  dead,"  he  said  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  gates  of  tlie  beautiful  vill»  n„  *i.     r    . 
were  eonstantly  assailed  b/^t .  "  e      "'''"'""""» 

::;:rat:tr::"''T""^'^=.- 
o.aert.„e7Xarric---^^^^ 

po/the  fruitCsealh    a'ntth  """^'"'^  '°  "" 

to  ten  beyond  the  be 'truth      xr""'' '"' ""'"'"^ 
lad  gone  for  a  walk  near  th.'         ■    ^"""^  ««"««'»'»» 

.t..e  Kon,an  sho!^.  al;     \::  nte",  1^;" ^ ? 
^gam.     His  mother  had  been  Iff  /        "^  "' 

l.eadaehe,  had  Iain  down  to  Z   n^""^    T  "  ""^ 
verandah,  and  had  (.„     /      f  """'  "='"»''■  »"  the 

*er  face,    >  her  , loand    T    .'"''  "'""  "  '"""■  ™ 
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Imd  last  seen  him  ;  the  house  servants  gave  the  most 
minute  details  about  the  cane  chair,  the  verandali,  and 
the  position  in  which  the  jwor  lady  had  been  found  ; 
but  that  was  all,  and  it  was  not  at  all  what  the  rei^rt- 
ers  wanted.  They  had  all  been  down  to  the  cottage, 
each  with  his  camera  and  note-book,  and  had  photo- 
graphed everything  in  sight,  including  Nino,  Ercole's 
dog.  What  they  wanted  was  a  clue,  a  story,  a  scandal 
if  possible,  and  they  found  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Folco  Corbario's  mourning  was  unostentatious  and 
quiet,  but  none  of  the  few  persons  who  saw  him, 
whether  detectives  or  servants,  could  doubt  that  he  was 
profoundly  aflfected.  lie  grew  paler  and  thinner  every 
day,  until  his  own  man  even  begjin  to  fear  that  his 
health  was  failing.  He  had  done,  and  continued  to  do, 
everything  that  was  humanly  possible.  He  had  brought 
his  wife's  body  to  Home,  and  had  summoned  the  very 
highest  authorities  in  the  medical  profession  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  her  death.  They  had  come,  old 
men  of  science,  full  of  the  experience  of  years,  young 
men  of  the  future,  brimming  with  theories,  experts  in 
chemistry,  experts  in  snake  poisons  ;  for  Folco  had 
even  suggested  that  she  might  have  been  bitten  by  a 
viper  or  stung  by  a  venomous  spider,  or  accidentally 
poisoned  by  some  medrji.ic  or  something  she  had  eaten! 

But  the  scientific  gunllemen  were  soon  agreed  that 
no  such  thing  had  happened.  Considerably  disap- 
pointed, and  with  an  unanimity  which  is  so  unusual  in 
the  confraternity  as  to  be  thought  absolutely  conclusive 
when  it  is  observed,   they  decided  that  the  Signora 
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CorUrio  had  died  of  collapse  after  intense  excitement 
cuuHud   by  the  disapiKjarance  of  her  Hon.     Thereafter 
she  was  buried  out  at  San  Lorenzo,  with  the  secret,  if 
there  were  any  ;  „ia««e8  were  said,  the  verdict  of  the 
doctor.  waH  published,  with  the  signatures  of  the  most 
J'mnient  practitioners  and  8i,ecialistH  in  Italy  ;  and  the 
intercHt  of  the  public  concentrated  itself  upon  the  prob- 
lein  of  Marcello's  mysterious  removal,  or  abduction,  or 
subduction  or  recession,  or  flight,  from  the  very  bosom 
of  I118  family.  ' 

ThU  problem  had  the  merit  of  defjing  solution.     1„ 
a  con,,,ttrat.vely  oi«n  country,  within  „  „,„.oo  of  time 
"'lueh  could  certainly  bo  limited  to  five  minute^  at  a 
^plaoe  whence  h,  should  have  been  clc.rly  seen  by  Folco 
Corbar.0  as  «,on  a«  Aurora  dcir  Armi  could  no  longer 
««  b.m,  the  boy  had  I«c„  ,piritc.l  away,  leaving  not 
even  the  trace  of  his  footsto,.  i„  the  san.I.     It  Z  one 
of  he  most  unaccountable  disappearances  on  record,  as 
Folco  ,„s,sted  m  his  conver«.tions  with  the  Chief  of 
Pohce,  who  went  down  with  him  to  the  cottage  and 
pxam.ned  the  spot  most  carefully,  with  sevemi  expert 
fle  eefves.     F„,c„  showed  him  exactly  where  Au^ 

toll"  7    '       ■"^""'^  "'"  '"™<'"''"  '">  '»■"-"  had 
Allowed  m  approaching  the  gap,  and  ho  declared  it  to 

6e  almost  a  physical  impossibility  thai  Marcello  should 

fcave  become  suddenly  invisible  just  then 

>■    TI.0  official  thought  so  too,  and  shook  his  head.    He 
;oked  a     the  detectives,  and  they  shook  their  head 
so.     And  then  they  all  looked  at  Corbario  and  ex- 

.~»ed  the  opinion  that  there  was  some  n.istake  lut 
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the  length  of  time  supposed  by  Aurora  to  have  elapse 

between  the  moment  when  Marcello  left  her  and  tl 

instant  of  Folco's  appearance  before  her.     She  had  nc 

looked  at  her  watch  ;  in  fact,  she  had  not  carried 

watch.     The  whole  story  therefore  depended  upon  he 

more  or  less  accurate  judgment  of  time.    It  might  hav 

been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  instead  of  five  minutes,  i, 

which  case  Corbario  had  not  yet  left  the  cottage,  an, 

Marcello  would  have  had  ample  leisure  to  disappear  i. 

any  direction  he  pleased.     Ercole  had  been  away  a 

Porto  dAn^io,  the  men  had  been  all   at  the  hut;  i, 

Bolco  had  not  been  on  the  path  precisely  at  the  tim< 

guessed  by  Aurora,  everything  could  be  accounted  for. 

Very  well,"  Corbario  answered.    "Let  us  suppose 

that  my  stepson  had  time  to  get  away.     In  that  case 

he  can  be  found,  alive  or  dead.     Italy  is  not  China, 

nor  Siberia,  and  I  can  pluce  unlimited  funds  at  your 

disposal.     Find  him  for  me;  that  is  all  I  ask  " 

"We  shall  find  him,  never  fear!"  answered  the 
Chief  of  Police  with  a  confidence  he  did  not  feel. 

"We  shall  find  him ! "  echoed  the  three  detectives 
in  chorus. 

Ereole  watched  the  proceedings  and  listened  to  what 
was  said,  for  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  attend  on 
such  an  occasion,  his  dog  at  his  heels,  his  gun  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  He  listened  and  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  with  his  deep  eyes  and  inscrutable  parch- 
ment  face,  shrivelled  by  the  malarious  fever.  But  he 
said  nothing.     The  Chief  of  Police  turned  to  him  at 
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omcial.  You  kno,v  the  country.  Had  there  been 
any  susp:c.ous  characters  about.  feUows  who  ecu  d 
have  earned  off  the  boy?" 

"Such  people  would  ask  a  ransom,"  answered  Ereole 
J^Vou  would  soon  hear  from  them.    But  I  saw  no  one 
There  have  been  no  brigands  about  Rome  for  moTe 
than  twenty  years.     Do  you  dream  fl.»* 
Sicily?      Praise    h,   t„   u  .  '  ^°"  *™  '"» 

cJr.  Heaveo,   this   is   the   Roman 

"r  else  they  are  makmg  straw  hats  in   the  galleys 
iJo  I  know  where  thev  ars?     Ti..  s«"eys- 

That  is  enough."  ^  ^""^  "'«  °'"  ^«^«- 

PoU?e'"''"Tf'"*  ""^  '"'"'•"  '"^""^'l  *«  Chief  of 
rouce.     "There  are  no  brieands      R.,t   T  , 

to  say  that  there  are  thievfsTn  th!  ^  '""^ 

there  are  near  every  great  I^."  ''''   '^'""^^'"^  ^ 
Jrcole  shrugged  his  angular  shoulders  contemptu- 

sw:r™""y:rkir!hr^ "  "■""  '^^'"  '•^  - 

fession,    as   they    Z       S  T  "«   "'  °*  *^  P"" 
knocked  .L  ^'        "*   "'"'"'»   ^■""•d    have 

we  should  have  found  thi"  a^ksln  tt       'f  ""' 

Nino  would  have  smelt  them  "  '  """*'  "^^ 

^  pricked  up  one  ragged  ear  at  the  sound  of  his 

:     """^  '"^^  •""  '-"  -^  inteUigent."  observed  the 
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ttfihe  ;t"'™' '-'  '"'^'"  '-^ "-  ->  - 

"How?"  inquired  Ercole  with  scorn.  "The  foot- 
steps of  the  young  gentleman  were  everywhere,  with 
those  of  all  the  family,  who  were  always  coming  and 
gomg  about  here.     How  eould  he  track  them,  o!  any 

,t  h"!,  '.    %""""  '"''™  ™«''  "^  stranger,  even  i^ 

.t  had  ramed.     I  know  this  dog.     He  is  the  head  dog 

on  the  Roman  shore.     There  is  no  other  dog  like  him." 

I  daresay  not,"  assented  the  Chief  of  Police,  look- 

evfrl^""-     "'"  ''"''  ''  '^  ""'  '"'^  -^  -™»1  I 

The  detectives  laughed  at  this. 

"There  is  no  other,"  said  Ercole  without  a  smile. 

He  IS  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother.    I  am 

h.s  family  and  he  is  my  family,  and  we  live  in  good 

understanding  in  this  desert.     If  there  were  no  fever 

we  should  be  like  the  saints  in  paradise -eating  our 

IZ  "t  !T^"'-  ^"^  '  "'"  *^"  y-  ""Otter 
thing.    If  the  young  gentleman  had  been  wounded 

anywhere  near  here,  Nino  would  have  found  the  blood 
even  after  three  days.  As  for  a  dead  man,  he  would 
make  a  pomt  for  him  and  howl  half  a  mile  off,  unless 
tne  wind  was  the  wrong  way." 

"Would  he  really?"  asked  Corbario  with  a  Tttle 
interest. 

Ercole  looked  at  him  and  nodded,  but  said  no  more 
and  presently  the  whole  party  of  men  went  back  to 
Rome  leaving  him  to  the  loneUness  of  the  eand-banks 
and  the  sea. 
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before  those  gentlemen  ?    But  I  tell  von  «  '"^ 

'";;e  paper  „o„e.  .na  L^ttrS/ir  ^ 

.i::.;:'i:\itiirt;''^'"T^'"- 

that  it  did  not  inter:  thil.       !^'  "'       '"  '^P'"" 
«Hh  hi,  head  on  ^t^^'  '"^'^  »   ^'^  -d 

"You  see!"  growled   Eroole      «v« 
toll  whether  it  belonged  tote'  bo/       tTc^b:"" 

5- . rolled,  brdL'^rsrd"^^^'' " 

""'o«::r:rc:lr''"  "''  '^-'^-■^-ntented.y. 

-  L  insriti?;  "7::  rTt "'"''' '^■"'^^^"'° 

-hose  pocket-book  this  is      And       IT  ""'""'*  *«" 
l^now  something  .orth  ^now.tg'       '  ''"^"''  '  ^'"""<» 

no  initial,  and  he  Ion. ,       .        ™'  ""P'^  ""-^  ^°"> 
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sure  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  them.  He  was  equally 
sure  that  if  he  showed  it  to  Corbario  the  latter  would 
at  once  say  that  it  was  Marcello's,  and  would  take  it 
away  from  him,  so  he  said  nothing  about  it.  He  had 
found  It  in  the  sand,  a  little  way  up  the  bank,  during 
his  first  search  after  Ma :  cello's  disappearance. 

Ercole's  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  his 
fellow-men  was  not  great  ;  he  was  quite  lacking  in 
the  sort  of  charity  which  believeth  all  things,  and  had 
a  large  capacity  for  suspicion  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing  ;  he  held  all  men  to  be  liars  and  most  women  to 
be  so}iiething  worse. 

"xMen  are  at  least  Christians,"  he  would  say  to  Nino, 
"  but  a  female  is  always  a  female." 

If  he  took  a  liking  for  any  one,  as  for  iMarcello,  he 
excused  himself  for  the  weakness  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  only  human  after  all,  and  in  his  heart  he  respected 
bis  dog  for  snarling  at   everybody  without  di3crimi- 
nation.     There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  h«  felt  a 
sort  of  attachment  for  the  boy,  and  he  admitted  the 
failing  while  he  deplored  it.      Besides,  he  detested 
Corbario,  and  had  felt  that  his  own  common  sense  was 
insultea  by  the  fact  that  Folco  seemed  devoted  to 
Marcello.     The  suspicion  that  Folco  had  got  rid  of  his 
stepson  in  order  to  get  his  fortune  was  therefore  posi- 
tively  delightful,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  con- 
viction  that  he  should  one  day  prove  his  enemy  a 
murderer.      Perhaps  if  he  could  have  known  what 
i<olco   Corbario   was  suffering,   he  might   have    been 
almost  satisfied,  but  he  had  no  means  of  guessing  that. 
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In  his  opinion  tl.e  man  knew  what  had  become  of 

je,e  used      At  night  Krcolc  put  himself  to  sleen  bv 
dev.au.g  the  most  horrible  tortures  for  hi«  mast  rich 
as  no  fortitude  could  resist,  and  by  trvir  tT' 
w  ^the  wretched  man   would  s^y' lX\ll; 
forcea  him  to  con/ess  the  truth  ^^ 

He  was  almost  sure  by  this  time  that  Marcello  was 
dead,  though  how  Folco  could  have  kilW  him,  carrld 

t..an  Krcole  could  inia^^'X'  rSr™:  S 
he  compliment  of  believing  that  he  had  not    ipi;  " 
any  accomiJ.ce,  but  had  done  the  deed  alone.    " 

dog  Tell  ellh""  /""  """"""•     ^"^"'^  ^"^^  "« 
,   f   ,       enough,  and  was  i)erfectly  sure  th,t,  if  fv. 

bc.b'  had  been  concealed  anywhere  ,Wth "  a  m  le      the 

cottage  .Nino  would  have  found  it  out,  for  the  do!  and 

h«  mas  er  had  quartered  every  foo;  of    ^  gfound    • 

within  three   days  after  Marcello  had  been  lost      It 

he  tn       k'*"'''^^'"*  "^^  '*"'«'  ''oy  f-^'her.    When 
atne  •  Le  „rthe"  'Tf '  """="  "^  >"«•  -'  ^- 

never  loJ  it  of  1"  "'l'''"  ""''  ''™'  """^  ''»'» 

without  seemitt       .""'  "^  ^""'^'  ^^"^  ascertained 
"■out  seeming  to  ask  questions.     Ercole  h»,l  „»,.  ■     , 

a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  Corbarfnr  "''' 
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If  Corbano  himself  had  disappeared  in  that  way" 
^.d  Ercole  to  himself  and  Nino,  -it  would  be  ea'yto 
understand.  We  should  know  that  the  devU  C 
earned  him  off."  " 

But  no  sueh  supernatural  intervention  of  the  infernal 
powers   eould   be   supposed    in    Marcello's  carri 

mad  schemes  for  carrying  Corbario  off  out  of  Rome  to 
a  qu.et  place  where  he  would  extract  the  t  utlTom 
h.m.  and  he  growled  at  the  impossibUity  of  such  a 
thing,  and  fell  to  guessing  again. 

um,  Jolco  was  guessing,  too,  and  with  no  better  result 
no  newTM^'  T"  ""'  ^'^  "^"*'  -<»  --"d  ge 

h":  ri.:  w^r"'^ ''-  -^^ '--  ^-^^-^  -^o"-  -^ 

The  lawyers  came  and  talked  about  the  will,  and 
explained  to  him  that  aU  the  great  property  wa  hi 
unless  Marcello  eame  back,  and  that  in  any  cLe  h  w  ^ 
to  administer  it.  They  said  that  if  no  news  of  th  W 
were  obtained  within  a  limited  time,  the  law  must  take 
It  for  granted  that  he  had  perished  in  some  unaccount- 
able way.    Folco  shook  his  head. 

bu't  «  I T  ^/°r''"  ''  "'''•     "  ^  ''"«  ^<««1  "-ves, 
go  mid  "  °"'  "'"''  ■""  *"'»■"«  °f  i''"  I  »^ 

The  lawyers  spoke  of  courage  and  patience,  but  a 
sickly  smile  twisted  Folco's  lips 
"Put  yourself  in  my  place,  if  you  can,"  he  answered. 
The  lawyers,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  property  to 
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a  farthing,  wished   they  could,   though   if  thev  had 
known  a«,  wh„,  ,^  ^,,,j  ,.^  Id  t^'u^ 

have  hesitated  to  exchange  their  lot  for  his 
"He  was  lil<e  your   own    son,"   they  said  svmna 

day.I_  It  ..,  a  tragedy.    It  is  n,ore  than  a  .nan  can 

"It  is  indeed  1"  answered  Corbario  in  a  low  voice 
and  looking  away.  ™ 

Almost  the  same  phrases  were  exchanged  each  time 
hat  the  two  men  came  to  the  villa  about' the  usin ts 
and  when  they  left  they  never  failed  to  look  at  "ah 
oh.  gravely  and  to  remark  that  Foleo  was  a  pelt 
of  the  aeepest  feeling,  to  whom  such  an  awful  trial  waa 
almost  worse  than  death  ;  and  the  elder  lawver  Jh„ 
was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind    said  th.t  I 

^  l^fell  him  he  would  r^lirTLr  the  Ztu 

not  find   ^      ?      °°'  understand  was  that  he  should 
not  iind  consolation  in  nosse«in,r  ti,  •       ■„•       """" 

past  their  comprehension.  ^'  "'^''^'  ^"^'^ 

Even  the  Contessa  deU'  \rmi  ^-n-^  r 

.irmi  uas  impressed  by  the 
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unmistakable  »ign8  of  suJTering  i„  his  face.  She  went 
twice  to  see  him  within  three  week,  after  her  friend's 
death,  and  she  came  away  convinced  that  she  had  mi». 
judged  h.m  Aurora  did  not  go  with  her,  and  Corbario 
barely  asked  after  her.  He  led  Muddalena  to  his  de,«l 
w.  e  s  room  and  begged  her  to  take  some  object.that 
had  belonged  to  the  Signora,  in  memory  of  their  long 
friendship.  He  pressed  her  to  accept  a  necklace,  or  a 
bn^celet,  or  some  other  valuable  ornament,  but  Madda- 

re7°"»  ri^  *"'"'  "  '""'''"  •'"'«  g"'-!  «'"'i-  which 
she  herself  had  given  long  ago. 

Her  own  sorrow  for  her  friend  was  profound  but 
undemonstrative,  as  her  nature  had  grown  to  be. 
Aurora  saw  it,  and  never  referred  to  it,  speaking  only 
now  and  th,  a  of  Marcello,  to  ask  if  there  were  any 
news  of  hiin.  ^ 

"He  is  not  dead,"  the  girl  said  one  day.  "I  know 
b-  W'U  eome  back.  He  went  away  because  I  called 
nim  a  baby." 

Her  mother  smiled  sadly  and  shook  her  head. 

"Did  you  love  him,  dear?  »  she  asked  softly. 

"We  were  children  then,"  Aurora  answered.    ''  How 
do  I  know  ?    I  shall  know  when  he  comes  back." 

It  was  true  that  the  girl  had  changed  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  her  mother  saw  it.  Her  smile  was  not  the 
same,  and  her  eyes  were  deeper.  She  had  begun  to 
gather  her  hair  in  a  knot,  closer  to  her  head,  and  that 
altered  her  expression  a  little  and  made  her  look  much 
older;  but  there  was  more  than  that,  there  was  some- 
thing very  hard  to  describe,  something  one  might  call 
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conviction -the  conviction    that    the   world  is  r.»I 
winch  con.es  upon  girlhood  a,  auddenVl^  IJ^Tn^ 
on  sleep,  or  s  eep  on  wakintr      qi     x.   ^  ^aKing 

nurro,v  borderland  b^tJe  n  pU.    Zx      '  """''  ""> 
lH.d  crossed  it  very  Zl  '  *"""'''  ""^  «'"' 

"He  will  come  back,"  sha  said.      "He  wont 
on  t  a,  mi,  ^^^  ^^^^^  inlrrn 

X:\."t  J„n::r "" '--  "^  ^"'  -  - « 

wZl;^"''^  '■""»"'""■  "'"'l'^'"  -i"  Maddalena 
^LTZ  ifn'-     "  "^  ""'^  "'""  ""■>  *"*  --.  and 

-:  oVurur:  7i":t-  ^  ^^  - 

Vo«  W  ,on  o.en  sa,  ^r^/  UU^lTs^re 
thriittfe^M^V'-''"-''--. one  I  thought":: 

briganTne'Sinrf ''^-  •  ^'"'  P'"'""  »'  »"«  ™«" 
infermemo^  ^fitMtrr""'  "'"'  '""'"^  "-'' 
been  the  only'^hing  wthfns  11^^"  ''"*•  '*  '>=«> 
We  after  Marcel  :il^„re^'*r*  T''''''  ''"™'' 

of  a  man's  swim»in7o„T  h;oujM:e  ?  •"""""""'^ 
broke  upon  the  bar  wlnlti  ^'"^  '^»  *''»* 

inward  ro„vic:iort:t\rmr:r  iidT  ^"••™'' 

the  secret  of  his  disappearance     Z  ILt  ^^  T"^ 
wrecked:  Aurora  knew  .W  f  ^''  ""'  ''«^'' 

;be  Roman  shorelS  l^:  tl  X--^-  »" 

Aurora  had  more  than  once  seen  a  schooner's 
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masts  sticking  up  out  of  the  treacherous  water  a  cable'. 

ength  from  the  shore.     The  brigantine  had  got  away, 
for  the  gale  had  moderated  very  suddenly,  as  spring 
gules  do  ,„  the  Mediterranean,  just  when  the  captain 
was  making  up  his  mind  to  let  go  both  anchors  and 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  save  his  vessel  by  ridinr. 
out  the  storm-a  forlorn  hope  with  such  ground  tackle 
as  he  had  in  his  chain  lockers.     And  then  he  had  stood 
out  and  had  sailed  away,  one  danger  :^ore  behind  him 
m  his  hard  life,  and  one  less  ahead.     He  had  sailed 
away -whither?     No  one   could   tell.     Those   little 
vessels,  built  in  the  south  of  Italy,  often  enough  take 
salt  to  South  America,  and  are  sold  there,  cargo  and 
a    ;   and  some  of  the  crew  stay  there,  and  some  get 
other  ships  but  almost  all  are  dispersed.     The  keeper 
of  the  San  Lorenzo  tower,  who  had  been  a  deep-water 
man,  had  told  Aurora  about  it.     He  himself  had  once 
gone  out  in  a  Sicilian  brigantine  from  Trapani,  and  had 
s  ayed  away  three  years,  knocking  about  the  world  in 
all  sorts  of  craft. 

Yet  this  one  might  have  been  on  a  coastwise  trip  to 
Genoa  and  Marseilles.  That  was  quite  possible.  If 
one  could  only  find  out  her  name.  And  yet,  if  she 
had  put  into  a  near  port  Marcello  would  have  come 
back ;  for  Aurora  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  got  on 
board  her  somehow.  It  was  all  a  mystery,  all  but  the 
certainty  she  felt  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  which 
nothing  could  shake,  even  when  every  one  else  had 
given  him  up.  Aurora  begged  her  mother  to  speak  to 
Corbario  about  it.    With  hir    xperience  and  knowledge 
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Of  thing,  he  wouUl  know  what  to  d„ ,  I.e  could  finrf 
.o«e  wa,  of  tradng  the  ve»...  .her^e:  T'l^ 

again.     Soon  afterward  she  decided  to  leave  Rome  for 

lore    o"r  "n"  'f "  ^°'"^  """^  ■"•"  -"  0-  - 
more  to    he  v.lla.     It  was  now  late  in  Ju„e,  and  she 

lesf  thin  t'lf      T    "r"'  •'•"  ""  ""'"^'"  '■"■'  »  '"«-« 
ess  thm  than  when  she  had  seen  him  last.     He  said 

tha  he,  too,  meant  to  leave  Rome  within  a  few  drys 

hat  he  .ntended  to  go  northward  first  to  see  an  ^^d 

fnend  of  h.s  who  had  recently  returned  from  Sou  h 

Amenca,  and  that  he  should  afterwards  go  do!n  t' 

tl.t  'Ve\  d"  """""'""•  ""'*  '^"^  »"«  ~ 
.;,  ..  ,  ,?  "^  ""  °*"»  "f  Mareello.  He  looked 
thoughtfully  down  at  his  hands  as  he  said'  L  L  « 
tone  of  profound  sorrow. 

"Aurora  has  a  fixed  idea,"  said  Maddalena.  "While 
Bhe  was  talking  with  Mareello  at  the  gap  in  thela^l 
there  was  a  small  ship  tossing  about  not'far  from  the 

"  Well ?  "  asked  Corbario.     «  What  of  it?  " 

As  he  looked  up  from  the  contemplation  of  his  hands 

teiuble  hoUowness  of  his  eyes. 

f  Jnf '"  T^"  '^'^  '  "  ^^^  ^^^1^-^d'  -^"^ost  involun. 
'  »'}.        liic  sooner  you  go  away  the  better." 
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«  What  did  Aurora  say  about  the  brigantine  ?  »  he 
asked  earnestly,  by  way  of  answer. 

Maddalena  knew  too  little  about  the  sea  to  under- 
stand  that  he  must  have  noticed  the  vessel's  riff  to 
name  It  correctly,  as  he  did,  and  without  hesitation. 

She  IS  convinced  that  Marcello  got  on  board  of 
ner,    she  answered. 

"That,  is  utterly  absurd  1"   he    answered.      "No 

swimmer  that  ever  lived  could  have  got  to  her,  nor 

any  boat  either  I    There  was  a  terrific  s^f  on  the  bar" 

Of  course  not,"  assented  Maddalena.     "But  you 

saw  the  ship,  too  ?  "  ^ 

added  as  .f  by  an  afterthought.  "She  was  a  Sicilian 
bngantme,  and  was  carrying  hardly  any  sail.  uZ 
gale  had  lasted  she  would  probably  have  been  driven 
ashore.  _  Her  only  chance  would  have  been  to  drop 

you?     asked  Maddalena,  with  a  vary  little  curiosity, 
but  without  any  particular  intention.  ^ 

"Ob,  no  I "  cried  Corbario,  as  if  he  were  protesting 
against  something.  "I  have  made  seveTlZ 
voyages  and  I  have  »  knack  of  remembering  th! 
names  of  things,  nothing  more."  ^ 

Bailor  "Madlr'"'  *°  ""^^'"'  ""*  ^"^  ^  ^'^  » 
oauor,    Maddalena  answered. 
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"What  an  idea  I    I,  a  sailor  !  " 
He  seemed  vaguely  amused  at  the  idea     Th«  r 
tessa  took  leave  of  him  nff.«     •  •  ^^^  ^^^' 

in  the  north  oflZyZt  ^"""^  """  ^^  '"*'*'«^ 
found  an,  clue  t^' ILtcS^  '"  ""'^  "  "' 
P'-omiaed  this,  and  they  »!.  n,  f '"PP''"™"^-  He 
again  until  the  autuml  '      *  '''^''"'''8  *°  »««' 

of  Tn.jan  whe  Jt  clrtd'h  "T  t  ^°'- 
«  .3  shut  up,  and  at  the  gCt  WUa  r^""'  ""*'' 
the  solemn  porter  nut  off  v  °  *'  J*^""!""" 

dressed  himself  L  brown  ,         """/"'"^  "^"^  ""d 

p.es  .thin  the"iXt:r;hr  rr-r 

not  to  be  out  of  doors     Th^  \.  °°*  *oo 

to  grass,  and  the  ZlbJn  .""''  """  '""^^  °"' 
the  country.  The  se^t  '"'*,»^°°°'»  ^«Parted  to 
early  morning,  ItT"     T^^"  ">«  ^'"dows  in  the 
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CHAPTER  VI 

"What  do  we  eat  to-day?"  asked  Paoluccio,  the 
innkeeper  on  the  Frascati  road,  as  he  came  in  from 
the  glare  and  the  dust  and  sat  down  in  his  own  black 
kitchen. 

"  Beans  and  oil,"'  answered  his  wife. 

"  An  apoplexy  take  you  ! "  observed  the  man,  by 
way  of  mild  comment. 

"  It  is  Friday,"  said  the  woman,  unmoved,  though  she 
was  of  a  distinctly  apoplectic  habit. 

The  kitchen  was  alsb  the  eating-room  where  meals 
were  served  to  the  wine-carters  on  their  way  to  Rome 
and  back.     The  beams  and  walls  were  black  with  the 
smoke  of  thirty  years,  for  no  whitewash  had  come  near 
them  since  the  innkeeper  had  married  Nauna.     It  was 
a  rich,  crusty  black,  lightened  here  and  there  to  choco- 
late brown„and  shaded  off  again  to  the  tint  of  strong 
cofifee.     High  overhead  three  hams  and  half  a  dozen 
huge  sausages  hung  slowly  curing  in  the  acrid  wood 
smoke.      There  was  an  open  hearth,  waist  high,  for 
roasting,  and  having  three  square  holes  sunk  in  it  for 
cooking  with  charcoal.     An  enormous  bunch  of  green 
ferns  had  been  hung  by  a  long  string  from  the  highest 
beam  to  attract  the  flies,  which  swarmed  on  it  like  bees 
on  a  branch.     The  floor  was  of  beaten  cement,  weU 
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swept  and  watered.    Along  three  of  the  walls  there 
were  heavy  tables  of  rough-hewn  oak   witIT    u 
polished   by   long   and    ^onstll  „"     Tt™  "f  ^ 
covered  the  steps  that  led  dow!  to  ;he  de  H^^r 
wh.ch  was  nothing  but  a  branch  of  those  nntpIo«d 
...cou.bs  that  underline  the  Ca»pagna  in  7'^^ 
t.ons.     The  place  was  dim,  smoky,  and  old  but  if 
not  reaUy  dirty,  for  in  his  primfti;  w^'ih' ,    mT 
^nne-carter  is  fastidious.     It  is  not  l„„g  ^since  h  Tsed 

1  r    :.  "^  ""'  ^"™'  ^P-"  -1  fork  with  1  ,n 
and  he  w.U  generally  rinse  a  glass  out  two  or  t  Z 
times  before  he  will  drink  out  of  it 

The  kitchen  of  the  inn  was  cool  comnared  win,  *i, 
~d  outside,  and  though  it  smelt  cS;of  Zstl' 
smoke  of  g..ee„  wood,  this  was  pervaded  and  temped 
by  odours  of  fern,  fresh  cabbages,  goats'-milk  Xe^ 
eroroflheZ'  .^/l^^—'h^  Pot  simmerj 

ot  steam  ,  but  boiling  beans  have  no  particular  ,m»ii 
as  everybody  knows.  Particular  smell, 

Paoluccio  had  pushed  his  weather-beaten  soft  h.f 
iws  and  It     !l       "  "^  '"''  "■"•  P"^P'«  "bout  thi 
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"You  have  told  me  so,"  he  growled,  "and  may  the 
devil  fly  away  with  you  I  " 

«  Beans  are  not  good  for  people  who  have  the  fever," 
observed  Nanna. 

"Beans  are  rather  heavy  food,"  assented  the  inn- 
keeper,  apparently  understanding.  "  Bread  and  water 
are  better.    Pour  a  little  oil  on  the  bread." 

"A  man  who  has  the  fever  may  die  of  eating  beans," 
said  Nanna  thoughtfully.  "This  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered." 

"  It  is  true."  Paoluccio  looked  at  his  wife  in  silence 
for  a  moment.  "But  a  person  who  is  dead  must  be 
buried,"  he  continued,  as  if  he  had  discovered  some- 
thing.   "  When  a  person  is  dead,  he  is  dead,  whether  he 

dies  of  eating  'tans  or " 

He  broke  oti  significantly,  and  his  right  hand,  as  it 
lay  before  him,  straightened  itself  and  made  a  very 
slight  vibrating  motion,  with  the  fingers  all  close  to- 
gether. It  is  the  gesture  that  means  the  knife  among 
the  southern  people.  Nanna  instantly  looked  round, 
to  be  sure  that  no  one  else  was  in  the  room. 

"  When  you  have  given  that  medicine,  you  cannot 
send  for  the  doctor,"  she  observed,  lowering  her  voice. 
"  But  if  he  eats,  and  dies,  what  ca  ^  one  say  ?  We 
have  fed  him  for  charity ;  it  is  Friday  and  we  have 
given  him  beans.  What  can  we  know  ?  Are  not  beans 
good  food  ?  We  have  nothing  else,  and  it  is  for  charity, 
and  we  give  what  we  have.  I  don't  think  they  could 
expect  us  to  give  him  chickens  and  French  wine,  could 
they  ?  " 
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Paoluccio  growled  approval. 

year ;  we  bought  the  wine  ehetp,  wet^ltT  "  '°^ 
out  couuting  what  we  get  for  no thlnVf '  .t  ' """" 
we  buy  a  cow  with  /  nothing  from  the  carters; 

miracle?'-  °"  """""S''  ""''  "h^re  is  th: 

w  Jdo?atKwi*T'''  ""'  "^'  ""O  «■«  -■"' 

"K I  harotte'ni  thrtT^'li"  "  ""^  ^°-- 

not  have  sola  the  Jarrnali^rlf'  .^^T 

^-  of  ..  father    we   have   •ai:;rtn  1!^ 

en-Zr  S:~:^  ;^a„na.  o„„«aent„  and  with 
»haU  eat  beans.  TwCe  IfaL  ^'^  *°-'''^-  "« 
^M.  are  „ueh  heavier^:::  ttrro^r'  '""  "'  *"« 

"  White  beans  I  "  ffrumblPfl    Pa^T      • 
weather  is  hot      n    ^    ^.T  ^^^^"^^^o.     "And  the 
„  Ji  '  ^''*-     ^«  3^0"  wish  to  kill  me  ?  " 
^o,    answered  Nanna  quietly.     "  Not  you" 
"Do  you  know  what  I  sav  v  -     P«.i       •     \ 

say  /       Paoluccio  planted  a 
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huge  finger  on  the  oaken  board.  "That  sick  butterfly 
upstairs  is  tougher  than  I  am.  Forty-seven  days  of 
fever,  and  nothing  but  bread  and  water  1  Think  of 
that,  my  Nanna  I  Think  of  it  I  You  or  I  would  be 
consumed,  one  would  not  even  see  our  shadows  on  the 
floor  I    But  he  lives." 

"  If  he  eats  the  white  beans  he  has  finished  living," 
remarked  Nanna. 

A  short  silence  followed,  during  which  Paoluccio 
seemed  to  be  meditating,  and  Nanna  began  to  ladle  the 
beans  out  into  four  deep  earthenware  bowls,  roughly 
glazed  and  decorated  with  green  and  brown  stripes. 

"  You  are  a  jewel  ;  you  are  the  joy  of  my  heart,"  he 
observed  thoughtfully,  as  Nanna  placed  his  portion 
before  him,  covered  it  with  oil,  and  scattered  some 
chopped  basil  on  the  surface. 

"Eat,  my  love,"  she  said,  and  she  cut  a  huge  piece 
from  a  coarse  loaf  and  placed  it  beside  him  on  a  folded 
napkin  that  looked  remark  ^ly  clean  in  such  surround- 
ings,  and  emitted  a  pleasant  odour  of  dried  lavender 
bxossoms. 

«  Where  is  the  girl  ?  "  asked  Paoluccio,  stirring  the 
mess  and  blowing  upon  it. 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  was  darkened,  and  the  girl 
stood  there  with  a  large  copper  "conca,"  the  water-jar 
of  the  Roman  province,  balanced  on  her  head -one  of 
the  most  magnificent  human  beings  on  whom  the  sun  of 
the  Campagna  ever  shone.  She  was  tall,  and  she  bent 
her  knees  without  moving  her  neck,  in  order  to  enter 
the  door  without  first  setting  down  the  heavy  vessel 
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Her  thick  dark  hair  grew  low  on  her  forehead,  almost 
black,  save  for  the  reddish  cliestnut  lights  where  a  few 
tiny  ringlets  curled  themselves  about  her  small  and 
classic  ears.  Straiglit  black  eyebrows  outlined  the 
snow-white  forehead,  and  long  brown  lashes  shaded  the 
fearless  eyes,  that  looked  black  too.  She  smiled  a  little, 
quite  unconsciously,  as  she  lowered  herself  with  the 
weight  and  gracefully  rose  to  her  height  again  after  she 
had  entered.  One  sliapely  brown  hand  steadied  the 
conca  above,  the  other  gathered  her  coarse  skirt;  then  she 
stood  still,  lifted  the  loud  from  her  head  with  both  hands 
and  without  any  apparent  effort,  and  set  it  down  in  its 
place  on  a  stone  slab  near  the  hearth.  Most  women  need 
a  little  help  to  do  that. 

She  laid  aside  the  twisted  cloth  on  which  the  conca 
had  rested  while  she  carried  it,  and  she  smoothed  her 
hair  carelessly. 

"  There  are  beans,"  said  Nanna,  giving  the  girl  one 
of  the  bowls.  "There  is  the  bread.  While  they  are 
cooling  take  the  other  portion  upstairs." 

The  girl  looked  at  the  bowl,  and  at  Nanna,  and  then 
at  Paoluccio,  and  stood  stock  still. 

"  Hey,  there  !  "  the  man  cried,  with  a  rough  laugh. 
"  Hey  I  Reginella  !  Are  you  going  to  sleep,  or  are 
you  turning  into  a  statue  ?  " 

"  Am  I  to  give  him  the  beans  to  eat  ?  "  asked  Regina, 
looking  hard  at  the  innkeeper. 

"  You  said  he  was  hungry.  That  is  what  there  is  for 
dinner.     We  give  him  what  we  have." 

Kegina's  dark  eyes  lightened  ;  her  upper  lip  rose  in  a 
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•'  E«ter  you  can  »/  . ,  '^e'"*.  f°»'  "on^ience 
cared  for  the  aick  •    Th„  l!  ""^  ''""«''y  ""d 

but  that  makes  no  diffe,.„oer»r  """"•  "'  """■""• 
them."  ""*•    ^  "ake  you  a  present  of 

"  Thank  you  I " 
^J  Welcome,.  a„,,,e„d  p,„,„,,i„,  „^^,  ^.^  ^^^^^ 

wentt:.  ^^ixrio  r "-''  - "'-« -^  ^-^  -<> 

-ere  on  the  oZ^^Ztln"  ""'""  ^''  "'  ">«  ''»•'»» 
Campagna.  '       '  °'"""°"  '"  ">«  houses  of  the 

^JHowoMissher.Pao.uccioa»kedwhenshewas 
-^s^n  years  oM.     She  httt  ^  ^t^elt 

"  And  :.i:  Ltru^^.  '•^"  '^' '''  '•^-^'■ 

iCi^'lte  e^Ts  X' '    ^*  '  *»"•<'  '^^  "-  "e 

-defend  her.  becars^l'XTon^r  ^'"'  *'^''^' 

Nanna  uttered  her  taunt^'         ^?  "^'^  "=""P  ' " 
»I.e  glanced  furtive^  arhe/h  \^~"*-"'""~0  «<>■>«.  but 
ber  words,  for  it  w»  not  aT         *"  "*'  *«  «««"»  <" 
Paolucoio.  °*  "'''^y'  »f«  to  joke  with 
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"But  now,"  Baid  Paoluocio,  swallowing,  "if  y„„  are 

In  a  garret  that  had  a  small  unglazed  window  look- 

ture  t  tt  T        "".'•'^"'"y  the  ^nly  piece  of  furni- 
with  the  husk,  and  leaves  of  muae,  lay  all  that  the 

^t7  ^'k'''''  "l""""""  Consalvi.  shiveri  g  „1?: 
ta  tered  brown  blanket.     There  was  little  more  tL 
the  shadow  o    the  boy,  and  hi,  blue  eyes  stared  dully 
up  at  the  g.rr,  face.     But  there  was  life  in  him  still 
thank,  to  her,  and  though  there  wa,  no  expre«"on   „ 

from":;!." " '""''  ''""^'  -""^  ^''-'  -«"  -- 

"Thank  you,"  he  »id,  « I  am  better  to-day.     Ye^  I 
could  eat  something."  '^        ^ 

the'^r^f'^'"  .''"'"•  ""'""8  '"'PP"y'  ■"">  "•'e  kissed 
lips.     And  he,  too,  smiled  again. 

Then  she  left  the  bedside  and  went  to  a  dark  corner 
where  ,he  cautiously  moved  aside  a  loose  board.  FrI 
the  recess  ,ae  took  a  common  tumbler  and  a  bottle  of 
old  w,ne  and  a  battered  iron  spoon.      She  crouched 
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upon  the  floor,  becauw  there  was  no  table;  ri,..  took 
wo  fra.1.  egg,  out  of  the  fol.U  of  the  big  rei  Ind  ™1 
W  cotton  handkerchief  that  covered  her'^.houlde™  'a  d 
w«  cro,,„d  over  her  b„.o,n,  and  .he  broke  them  Zo 
the  gla>«,  and  hid  the  empty  shells  carefully  in  th^f^^^^ 

«.  the  old  wine.     She  poured  a  little  of  the  la  ter  into 

he  glass  and  stirred  the  eggs  quickly  and  sof  l" 

.ng  hardly  any  „„Ue.     From  the  recess  in  the  ImZ 

got  a  httle  sugar,  which  was  wrapped  up  in  a  b U  rf 

ened  the  eggs  and  wine  and  stirred  again;  and  at  lit 
she  came  and  fed  Marcello  with  the  battered  1„T 

he;,^:ckTr:' ""  t^  -'''^^  ■"«•  -'"ea ;  Ct 

he  rd  below     Sh'"  "'""'"^^  '*"'  »'"'  ""»"'l  ^e 
eard  below.     She  was  very  quiet  and  skilful,  and  she 

arc  r-^?  T""  ■""  '""'"  """"O'  f<"«  Pea^n  g  ri 
sheld  L;!""'  """  '""'^  "P  "^  ''^  'of'  -  while 
She  had  kept  him  alive  six  weeks,  and  she  had  saved 

e  it  .?  , '"'  '"""'  '"'"  'y'-'S  »g-"«t  the  door  of 
tiie  inn  at  dawn,   convulsed  with    &tnm  ««^     i       . 

..nconscion    ,„a  had  carried  him  int  ?;,  hi te" 

oI..ld.  tlu>„gh  he  had  been  much  heavier  then      Of 

course  the  innkeeper  had  taken  his  watch  and "ha.^ 

safe  t  faL      r'  ''T""''  '"''•  ''"''''  '^  '^'^^^^ 
saie,  ne  said.     Regma  knew  what  that  meant  hnt.  P.„ 

ucco  had  ordered  her  to  take  care  of  hi    nd  l^Ta 

■lone  her  best.     Paoluccio  fel,  that  if  thj  boy  died  it 
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wou  d  be  the  will  of  heaven,  and  that  he    .robahly 
would  not  live  long  with  such  care  and  such  nourish, 
ment  as  he  would  get  up  there  in  the  attic.     When  he 
was  dead,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  tell  the  carabineers 
who  passed  the  house  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  on 
their  beat ;  they  would  see  that  a  sick  boy  hud  been 
taken  in,  and  that  he  had  died  of  the  fever,  and  as  they 
need  never  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  inn,  ti.e 
whole  affair  would  redound  to  Paoluccio's  credit  with 
them  and  with  customers.     But  as  long  as  he  was  alive 
It  was  quite  unnecessary  that  any  one  should  know  of 
his  existence,  especially  as  the  watch  and  chain  had 
been  converted  into  money,  a.     the  money  into  a  fine 
young  cow.     That  Marcello  could  gef  well  on  bread 
and  water  never  entered  Paoluccio's  head. 

But  he  had  counted  without  Regina ;  that  is  to  say 
that  he  had  overlooked  the  love  and  devotion     '  an 
intensely  vital  creature,  younger,  quicker,  and  i     .  i.  v- 
erer  that  he,  who  would  watch  the  sick  boy  dt       uU 
night,  steal  food  and  wine  for  him,  lose  sleep  for  him, 
risk  blows  for  him,  and  breathe  her  strong  life  into  his 
weak  body;  to  whom  the  joy  of  saving  him  from  death 
would  be  so  much  greater  thpu  all  fatigue,  that  there 
would  be  no  shadow  under  hex  eyes,  no  pallor  in  her 
cheek,  no  weariness  in  her  elastic  gait  to  tell  of  sleep- 
less nights  spent  by  his  bedside  in  soothing  his  ravings 
or  in  listening  for  the  beat  of  his  heart  when  he  lay  still 
and  exhausted,  his  tired  head  resting  on  her  strong 
white  arm.      And  when  he  seemed  better  and  at  ease 
she  often  fell  asleep  beside  him,  half  sitting,  half  lying. 
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on  the  pallet  bed,  her  chppV  ««  ^u      . 

breath  .!„,„„,  ^Uh^t  th:it  ^*""  ^'"'"''  "" 

He  was  better  now,  and  she  f^lf  fK«     .      . 
him,  almost  before  he  wL  «ut  !f  t  .        T"^  ^"''  '" 
her  heart  waa  almost  buttTn^  wi  h  ^       '  ""'  "''"^ 
she  smiled  to  herself  thTi       .  '■W^ess,  so  that 

«ay  long,  she  LTw  thfth^i  ^tT'  T'  *" 
was.  Paoluccio  expected  hL  to  d.r  T  """''  "' 
"ing  to  be  tired  of  wdtL  "  ^  '  if  ™''  ^^'"'■ 
recovered,  he  would  Tsk  "  ;  '" ."""  ^'"'"''-  "  •"« 
he  was  evldentT;:!?,  r;;:^^^^^^^^ 

strange  accident    had  hap^  and  he  ^rr^ 
mends  somewhere      WaU  1 1-  •  "^^  ^^^e 

them  and  of  hi^rjthef     ,:  '"7  ''  '"'  'P'"""'  "' 

whom  Reginaalreadrhlted^SlhTr":'  ^"°"' 
The  innkeeper  and  his  ''™/" ''«' '><^»rt  ""d  soul. 

since  the  fo'rmerhad  Lrped  fte  ".T  ""'  ''^"'"■° 
stairs,  but  if  they  suspe  ted  tht!  f         """^  """  "?' 
would  not  be  aWe  trpreve,  t  tb     T  """""'""^  '''« 
and  if  they  did,  she  knrthat  JollldT  "*""^  ''■"  ' 
would  send  her  on  an  erranJrn/T       ?P'"'     ^''^^ 
Marcello  would  be  dead      sL      ''^r  f"  """^  """"^ 
they  were  strong  pe!  t  a     "wTuI' ^trr  ""' 
Brave  as  Regina  was  »h»  Hu     T^  *°  °''«- 

carabineers  wleu  tWcame  !  on  t.  \*"  ''"'  '■"  *''« 
them  the  truth,  for  si  had  the  Z^""'""^''  -<>  ^  *«" 
and  dread  of  he  law  and  ft!  ^r  ^""^'''''  ^''"'" 
moreover  she  was  qlit?  su,e  Zf  Vf  ""'^'  ''"'' 
murder  her  if  she  told  the  Tcrtt  """"'  """""^ 

"If  I  could  only  take  you  to  Romel  "  she  whispered. 
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bending  over  him  when  he  had  swallowed  the  eontents 
of  the  glass.     "  You  eould  tell  me  where  your  friend, 

"Rome  ? "  he  repeated,  with  a  vacant  questioning. 

She  nodded  and  smiled,  and  then  sighed.     She  had 
long  been  sure  that  the  fever  had  affeeted  his  memory 
and  she  had  tried  many  times  to  awaken  it. 

&he  loved  him  because  he  had  the  face  of  an  angel 
and  was  fa.r.haired,  and  seemed  so  gentle  and  paZt 

a^l.    He  could  thank  her ;  he  eould  tell  her  that  he  was 
better  or  worse ;  he  could  speak  of  what  he  saw ;  he 
could  even  tell  her  that  she  was  beautiful,  and  that  was 
much.     He  was  Mareello,  he  had  told  her  that,  but 
when  she  asked  what  other  name  he  had,  he  look  d  at 
her  blankly  at  first,  and  then  an  expression  of  painful 
effort  came  over  his  face,  and  she  would  not  dUturb 
him  any  more.    He  eould  not  remember.     He  did  not 
know  how  he  had  eome  to  the  inn  door;   he  had  been 
walking  in  the  Campagna  alone  and   had   felt  tired 
He  knew  no  more. 

If  only  she  could  get  him  to  Rome.  It  was  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  city,  and  Regina 
hd  often  been  there  with  Nanna.  She  had  heen  to 
•bamt  John  Lateran's  at  midsummer  for  the  great 
estn^al,  and  she  knew  where  the  hospital  was,  in  which 
famous  professors  cured  every  ill  under  the  sun.  If 
she  could  bring  Mareello  to  them,  he  would  get  well  • 

J^m  him ;    being  a  woman,  and  a  loving  one,  Regina 
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only  regarded  as  possible  what  she  wished,  where  the 
man  she  loved  was  concerned. 

She  made  up  her  mind  that  if  it  could  not  be  done 
by  any  other  means  she  would  carry  Marcello  aU  the 
way      Dunng  his  illness  she  had  often  lifted  him  from 
his  bed  hke  a  little  child,  for  he  was  slightly  built  by 
nature  and  was  worn  to  a  shadow  by  the  fever.     Even 
Aurora  could  have  raised  him,  and  he  was  a  feather- 
weigh    m  the  arms  of  such  a  creature  as  Regina.    But 
1   would  be  another  matter  to  carry  such  an  awkward 
burden  for  miles  along  the  highroad;  uud  besides,  she 
would  meet  the  carabineers,  and  ^  she  would  have  to  go 
at  night,  they  would  probably  arrest  her  and  put  her 
in  prison,  and   Marcello  would  die.      She  must  find 
some  other  way. 

She  laid  his  head   tenderly  on  the  pillow  and  left 
him,  promising  to  come  back  as  soon  as  she  could.    For 
safety  she  had   brought   the  dish  of  beans  with   her, 
lest  Nanna  should  follow  her,  and  she   took   it  with 
her,  just  as  it  was ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  stairs 
she  ran  along  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  pig-sty,  and 
emptied  the  mess  into  the  trough,  carefuiry^c^ping 
the  bowl  with  the  spoon  so  that  it  looked  as  if  some 
one  had  eaten  the  contents.    Then  she  went  back  to 
the  kitchen. 

"Has  he  eaten?"   inquired  Nanna,  and   Paoluccio 
looked  up,  too. 

Health  to  him! "  answered  Paoluccio.      "He  has 
a  good  appetite." 
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'  Eat  your  own,"  said  Nanna  to  the  girl. 

She  suspected  that  Regina  might  have  eaten  the  beans 
meant  for  Marcello,  but  her  doubt  vanished  as  she  saw 
how  the  hungry  young  thing  devoured  her  own  portion. 

"Are  there  any  more  left?"  Regina  asked  when  she 
had  finished,  for  she  understood  perfectly  what  was 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  other  two. 

She  looked  into  the  earthen  cooking-pot  which  now 
stood  on  the  corner  of  the  hearth. 

"  Not  even  the  smell  of  any  more,"  answered  Nanna. 
"There  is  breud." 

Regina's  white  teeth  crushed  the  hard  brown  crust 
as  if  she  had  not  eaten  for  a  week.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  sick  boy  had  eaten  the  beans  ;  and 
beans,  especially  white  ones,  are  not  good  for  people 
who  have  the  fever,  as  Nanna  had  justly  observed. 

"  On  Sunday  he  shall  have  a  dish  of  liver  and  cab- 
bage," she  said,  in  a  cheerful  tone.  "  There  is  much 
strength  in  liver,  and  cabbage  is  good  for  the  blood. 
I  shall  take  it  to  him  myself,  for  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  see  him  eat." 

"  The  beans  were  soon  finished,"  said  Regina,  with 
perfect  truth. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,"  Paoluccio  answered. 

But  Regina  knew  that  the  time  had  come  to  get 
Marcello  away  from  the  inn  if  he  ever  was  to  leave  it 
alive,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  Nanna  was  dozing  in 
her  chair  in  the  kitchen  and  Paoluccio  was  snoring 
upstairs,  and  when  she  had  smoothed  Marcello's  pillow, 
she  went  out  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the  house,  where 
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-ere  was  shade  at  that  hour,  though  the  glare  from 

l.e  dusty  road  would  have  blinded  weaker  eyes    han 

•era.    She  sat  on  the  stone  seat  that  ran  aLg  Z 

ouse,  ,nd  leaned  against  the  rough  wall,  thinking  and 

scheming,  and  quite  sure  that  she  should  find  a  way 

At  first  she  looked  about,  while  she  thought,  from 
he  well  known  mountains  that  bounded  her  world  to 
the  famihar  arches  of  the  distant  a,,ueduet,  from  the 
d.y  ditch  opposite  to  the  burning  sky  above  and  the 
greyish  green  hillocks  below  Tivoli.  But  by  and  by 
she  looked  straight  before  her,  with  a  steady!  eoncen! 

:T1T:  "  '  ^'-.-~"""S  happening  and  was 
watching, to  see  Iiow  it  avouM  end. 

She  had  found  what  she  wanted,  and  was  quite  sure 
of  It  only  a  few  details  remained  to  be  settled,  such  as 
what  was  to  become  of  her  after  she  left  the  inn  whe^ 
she  had  grown  up.     But  that  did  not  trouble  her  much! 

the  IT  ""',  ?'"r'''^  ""'"^'*  "'^'  ^■'^  *»■"<<  dread 
the  great  world  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  nor  had 

Nanna  s  conversation  during  ten  years  done  much  to 
strengthen  her  in  the  paths  of  virtue.     Her  pride  had 
done  „„eh  more  and  might  save  her  wherever!  w  n, 
but  she  was  very  well  aware  of  life's  evil  truths.    And    ' 
what  would  her  pride  be  compared  with  Mareello,  the 
flr  t  and  only  being  she  had  ever  loved?    To  bel      ' 
with    she  knew  that   the  handsome  people  from  Se 
country  earned  money  by  serving  as  model!  for  paTnt  rs 

about'ht  "'  "f  f  ^  "'•''  "°*  '"^  slightest  illusion 
about  her  own  looks.  Since  she  had  been  a  chi'd 
people  who  came  to  the  inn  had  told  her  that  ^-  was 
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beautiful;  and  not  the  rough  wine-cartere  only,  for  the 
fox-hunters  sometimes  came  that  way,  riding  slowly 
homeward  after  a  long  run,  and  many  a  fine  gentleman 
m  pmk  had  said  things  to  her  which  she  had  answe  ed 
sharply,  but  which  she  remembered  well.  She  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  she  was  one  of  the  hand 
somest  girls  in  Italy,  and  the  absolute  certain^To  Tht 
conv.ct.on  saved  her  from  having  any  small  van  tv 

he  self  and  that  every  one  would  stand  and  look  at  her 
-■dyto  beckon  and  she  would  be  followed.  She  did 
not  crave  admiration ,  a  great  beauty  rarely  does      She 

ma  rather  good-natured  way,  for  she  knew  wLt  she 

naa,  and  was  sat.sfied. 

As  for  the  rest,  she  was  merely  clever  and  fearless 
and  her  moral  inheritance  was  ..„t  all  that  m^X  bj 
des.red ;  for  her  father  had  left  her  mother  in  f fit  of 
pardonable  jealousy,  after  nearly  killing  her  and  fuiL 
kdlmg  h.s  rival,  and  her  mother  had  not  redeemed  w 
character  after  his  abrupt  departure.  On  the  cTnfrary 
.f  an  accdent  had  not  carried  her  off  suddenly,  rS 

slavery      Poor  people  are  not  all  honest,  any  mL  than 

mother,  and  hardly  remembered  her  father  at  aU  and 
she  never  thought  of  either.  '  *""* 

She  owed    Paoluccio  and    Nann-.   „  n.-        •     , 
opinion.    They  had  fed  her  suSntttf  I^' 
her  decently  for  the  good  of  the  house;  she  had  dole 
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the  work  of  two  women  in  return,  because  she  was 
strong,  and  she  had  been  honest,  because  she  was 
proud.  Even  the  innkeeper  and  his  wife  would  not 
have  pretended  that  she  owed  them  much  gratitude; 
they  were  much  too  natural  for  that,  and  besides,  the 
girl  was  too  handsome,  and  there  might  be  some  scandal 
about  her  any  day  which  would  injure  the  credit  of  the 
inn.  Nanna  thought  Paoluccio  much  too  fond  of  watch- 
ing her,  as  it  was,  and  reflected  that  if  she  went  to  the 
city  she  would  hn  well  out  of  the  way,  and  might  go  to 
the  devil  if  she  pleased. 

Regina's  plan  for  taking  Marcello  was  simple,  like 
most  plans'  which  succeed,  and  only  depended  for  its 
success  on  being  carried  out  fearlessly. 

The  wine-carters  usually  came  to  the  inn  from  the 
hills  between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
carts,  heavy-laden  with  wine  casks,  stood  in  a  line  along 
the  road,  while  the  men  went  into  the  kitchen  to  eat 
and  drink.     They  generally  paid  for  what  they  con- 
sumed by  giving  a  measure  or  two  of  wine  from  the 
casks  they  were  bringing,  and  which  they  filled  up  with 
water,  a  very  simple  plan  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  for  ages.     It  has  several  advantages;  the  owner  of 
the  wine  does  not  suffer  by  it,  since  he  gets  his  full 
price  in  town;  the  man  who  buys  the  wine  in  Rome 
does  not  suffer,  because  he  adds  so  much  water  to  the 
wine  before  selling  it  that  a  little  more  or  less  makes  no 
difference;   the  public   does  not  suffer,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  wine  is  much  better  for  the  health  when 
drunk  with  plenty  of  water;  and  the  carters  do  not 
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suffer,  because  nobody  would  think  of  interfering  with 
them  Moreover,  they  get  food  and  drink  for  nothing. 
While  the  men  were  having  supper  in  the  inn,  their 
carte  were  guarded  by  their  little  woolly  dogs,  black, 
white,  or  blown,  and  always  terribly  wide-awake  and 
uncommonly  fierce  in  spite  of  their  small  size 

^ow,  just  at  this  time,  there  was  one  carter  who  had 
none,  and  Regina  knew  it,  for  he  was  one  of  her  chief 
admirers.    He  was  the  hardest-drinking  ruiflan  of  all 
the  men  who  came  and  went  on  the  Frascati  road,  and 
he  had  been  quite  willing  to  sell  his  dog  in  the  street 
to  a  gentleman  who  admired  it  and  offered  him  fiftv 
fi-ancs  for  it,  though  that  is  a  small  price  for  a  hand- 
some  "Inpetto."    But  Mommo  happened  to  be  deeper 
in  debt  timn  usual,  took  the  money,  and  cast  about  to 
steal  another  dog  that  might  serve  him.     So  far  he  had 
not  seen  one  to  his  liking. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  wine-carters,  when  they  have 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  to  climb  to  their  seats 
under  the  fan-like  goat-skin  hoods  of  their  carts,  and 
to  go  to  sleep,  wrapped  in  their  huge  cloaks.  Their 
mules  plod  along  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  other 
vehicles  without  any  guidance,  and  their  dogs  protect 
heu.    rom  thieves,  who  might  steal  their  money;  for 

dufvItT  "T  """  "'""  "'"'^'^  *»  pay  the  octroi 
duty  at  the  city  gates,  where  every  cart  is  stopped. 

As  they  are  on  the  road  most  of  their  lives,  winter  and 

summer,  they  would  not  get  much  sleep  if  hey  tried"o 

keep  awake  all  night,   and  they  drink  a  gLd  deal 

partly  because  wine  is  reaUy  a  protection  against    he' 
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loan  usual,  after  being  tempted  to  outstay  the  othere 
And  so  It  turned  out  that  night.    After  tZ„^' 
sary  operation  of  tapping  one  ofhis  tlZ  ^1  «Z 

ine  oest,  while  Nanna  and  Paoluccio  dozed  in  th.- 
cOa.™ :  and  at  last  all  three  were  asleep    "'  '"  ""*" 

inen  Kegina  went  out  softlv  intn  fi^^  ^«  i 
night,  and  eli.bed  the  staj':^^^^^^^^^^^      '^'^  ^"°^^^' 

"lam  going  to  take  you  to  Rome  to-niaht"  .h. 
whispered  in  MarceUo's  ear.  ^    '    '^® 

"Rome ? "  he  repeated  vaguely,  half  asleep. 

She  wrapped  him  in  the  tattered  blanket  «.  h. 
and  lifted  him  li^htlv  in  h.  oianket  as  he  was, 

casks  in  place.    He  breathed  moreTllv  fn  t^ 
^.  and  she  had  fed  hi.  again  befolte^^^^^^ 


-     ,^  -t-^^cfi-^- -y 
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i  shall   walk,"  „he  whispered      ..  v 
make  no  ,,oise,  „r  tlwv  wi   Tn  "'"  """•  "■"• 

fortable?"  ^  '""  """  >•»"•    Are  you  com- 

we  Shu  1  start  presentl.v,"  she  s,.iU 
She  went  ,„t„  the   kitchen,   waked    V 
made  him  swallow  the  rn.t  „f  Mommo,  and 

easily  persuaded  that  he  had  sle  .t  t"  'V"      "'   "™ 
be  on  the  road.     The  innl  '  '""8^'  ""<'  ""'^t 

a  good-night  as  he  ,  entlt^r.'  ""'  '^"""'^  S^-W^d 

the  cart  creaked,  and  mJ^  ^^  o7  "  "^"^  ^"•^"'''• 

Paoluccio  and  his  wife  „n,u  „ 
■stairs  and  to  bed,  leavingR "   ,'  ^T^'  ">  ">«  »«- 
and  lock  up  the  kitchen      SI      ,      '""  '""  "'«  %'"» 
tl'is,  ran  up  the  stepsTn  the  d    JT  "°  "'""  "'  «•-»? 
"ail  in  the  entry,  and  went  to  T'      "^  ""  "^^^  <">  "» 
noise  with  her  loose  sllnl      Z ""'"'  ""^'"^  »  ■"■«< 
";-  h-.      She  earn  T;r"  t:  "'\-»P'«  ""^ht 
almost  at  once,  carryinir  thHr^         "  ^"  '"'<=''''•?» 
;>'«  containing  her  bl%:;''^,7  »"  "  -all  bul 
though  it  was  almost  quL  dark       .  ""  ""'^  °'"^' 

"he  was  out  on  the  roa^o  p         '"  """"'^^ '"^f"" 
"one  so  qniekly  that  sh    co  ,d  su^"  J'  'if  ""  ••«- 
o'  Momrao-s  mule  bell«  in  fl!!  ,!         ""  "'"  J'"g'i"g 
a  few  hundred  yard    tlrl     TT     '''«  ■""»  »'v 
the  tail  of  the  cart  wth  one  :;::,',;  '  ""  "^"^'"^  «' 
l^nee  as  he  lay  there  wrapp  d  "  „  1^'  ""  ^-^"o'^ 

li'u  up  ,n  the  ragged  blanket. 


■  iHrspi.^!^3^«F"  r-  i'^'  t,ir;.r 'Xi 
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CHAPTER  VII 

1  orta  San  G,„v«„„i.  Mommo  had  wakened,  red^^ed 
and  cross  a,  usaal,  a  litUe  while  before  reaching  the 
^te  and  had  uttered  several  strange  noises  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  h,s  mules.    After  that,  everything  h^ 

inside  the  walls  before  the  guard-house  of  the  dtv 
customs,  had  nodded  to  the  octroi  inspectors,  Tnd  Z 
got  !•«>  money  ready  while  the  printed  receipt  was 
bemg  «led  out.    Then  the  excitement  had  begun. 

You  have  a  passenger,"  said  one,  and  Mommo  stared 
at  him,  not  understanding. 

"  You  have  a  dead  man  on  behmd  I "  veiled  r  .m.ii 
boy,  standing  at  safe  distance.  ^  """ 

siTJm'""'"  *"  '"''-'  ""'  °"«  °'  *"  -P^^'o" 
coIS"''°""'"  """^  ""^  ™°-    "^''o  """bineers  are 
Mommo  finished  his  swearing  internally,  but  with 
andjhey  began  to  Jeer  in  chorus,  and  perfoL  w^ 

"Yo™;;,^^ "" ""'' "»'"  '^oy  ---ed. 
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"May  you  all  l^e  butchered  I "  Hhouted  Mommo  in 
a  vo.ee  of  thunder.     .  May  your  insides  be  frie'r ' 

Brute  beast,  without  education  I "  hooted  the  biir- 
gest  boy,  contemptuously.  ^ 

retortedlh!  'Z  '''"  '^,"'''^'"'  ^"^^  ^»'«  ^"^^^^^^ion  too." 
retorted  the  carter,  making  at  them  with  his  long  whi^ 

They  scattered  in  all  directions,  like  a  flock  of  caw 

.ng  jackdaws  that  fly  .  little  way  in  tremendous  Inte" 

and  then  settle  again  at  a  distance  and  caw  louder  rn' 

,,:f;r^^-''^^^^^e"-^    "Animal  I    Animal  and 
By  this  time  a  crowd  had  collected  round  the  cart 

matter,  quie     sensible  men  in  extraordinary  cocked 
hats  and  well-fitting  swallow-tailpd   «n,f  .    f 

fashion  of  18in      tk  '°^  ^^'^^"^  uniforms  of  the 

xiwuion  01  i»io.     The  carabineers  are  niiif«  fK«  «      . 

corps  in  «.e  Italian  service,  and  1^^  ,0^^  f  "/n;' 

Monimo  was  surly,  but  respectful  enough.     Yes   it 

>.ad  etbea  r;„!;n  Jt,tt|^  "^  ^-^  -».  who 
Of «  ,.    .  ^^*  ^^^^e  Mommo  was  aslppn 

I?e  had"  ;  ''"'  ''^P'  ""  ""^  "-"O-  «"  carteraid  and 
e  had  no  dog,  else  no  one  would  have  dared    .\l 

hUrt.es  ^th  his  eart.    No,  he  had  never  r^     he  It 
we,  tear  out  h.s  tongue,  cut  off  his  ears  and 
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Hi: 


-U  or  hone.  peS"  7      ^  rS::""  ""' 
upon  the  curt,  he  had  leg.  to  ,valk      Had  vf      ^""''' 

-iea  toevirthf:!  :;?r2  "'^i^t-f  t-  -- 
-  ugly  t,,,f  „f ,  ,;^,  „,^^  c.i„,b  „;„j ::  f;''!"''' 

wretch  had  liai«n^«i«fi  "i^""  ins  cart  /    The 

-.  torn  1  'a?d:  i^r-^V"  ™"' !:""  •'^"^''"^• 
have  stoleu,  for  th:/Zre  "1  ?"""""  '»'  """' 
And  so  on.  and  ,o  forth        7  ,  '^"^  '"'  '''"' ' 

neer.  pa.d  no  rrlnt":  Tl^Z::: C'fa 

xre;:t:;::\rar:'r'''^"^^'^-^^^^ 

octroi  inspeet;™„„k  don  a'l  v""  "'"'  ''^■""'  »"« 
thetic  audience     It    '     tC  T°  '""'  "  '^"P*" 

take  so  much  unLcel  ry  troubt    o"  TT  ''""'''' 
and  the  evidence  of  hi«  „  •      ^  "^  ■""  ""t™ 

a  very  pubUc "11'''  '"""  ^•'°"'  -""  '^  »  '-h 

wh:id\rgedt;r':  :'T' "- "'"  ^-'"• 
would  i^^ediftirrnt  totx  ••  '^'' "'-' 
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row  1  Should  have  clming  on  mv  Ieir«   An,i  i 

S;"?  •""" "''"' " "'« '-  '0  Jit  ^ 

wmrfT^''^'"  """"""'"•''  '««'  '"'«<»  M-cello  very 

na  poured  a  little  wine  down  his  throat.     Seeincr  th.l 
he  was  verv  wnat  o«,i  k     •  -aeeing  that 

nathinJ    I  T  ^""'"''^  ascertained  that  he  had 

nothing  whatever  about  him   bv  whiM.  1  ,V 

identified,  thev  sent  for  '^^.^^"^h  he  could  be 

quarter  of  th7cit;  '''  """^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^»-t 

and  a  pair  of  Zt  ''  '""^  **•«  ?»»«  ""t«ide, 

going  „•:     The  It  '""""'^  "'*"''"'«  ""'  -- 

-/that  th?-Co7ie:t^:[  :Tr°t  ■"""•• 

she  saw  him  comjVl      7  "*  ^°°^  **  ^er,  but 

cotton  w^jHf  ririr-^-^r^  r 

«he  had  been  brought  uu  .W  V  f '"  '"  ^'"'='' 
a  holy  dread  of  bJng  c™!  el  ^'k  '"'^^'"''^ 
fclt  the  mo8t  comn'ete  l^!^"''^''"''^  ^y  them,  she 

»afe  in  their  haX     she  ^    "        '  ""'=*"°  ^ 
nanas.    She  had  meant  that  he  should 
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1 0       l;  "''".""  ""  "^^'  »'  t'-  gate,  probably  by 
«.o  .„,pectors,  and  conveyed  at  once  to  the  great  hoa' 
pital  near  by.     SI.e  knew  nothing  about  hosoitl  Z 
supposed  that  when  he  was  onee'ther:  shTStL 
allowed  to  come  and  take  care  of  him     It  wo!ld  U 
easy,  she  thought,  to  invent  some  story  to  accTunt  fe 
h  r  mterest  ,n  him.    But  she  could  do  nothing  unffl 
Mommo  was  gone,  and  he  might  recognise  her  figure 
even  if  he  could  not  see  her  face  ^ 

Finding  that  nothing  more  was  wanted  of  him,  and 

for  .  aving  been  found  with  a  sick  .nan  on  his  cart 
Mommo  started  his  mules  up  the  paved  hill  towards 
the  church,  walking  beside  them,  as  the  carters  mostly 

boys  went  off  .„  search  of  fresh  matter  for  contemptuous 

grrro'r'"^^'''^'™"'^"'^'^-'^^^-'^*^: 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use  with  the  sick  m.an  ?  "  she  asked 
of  the  mspector  who  had  seen  her  through  the  window 

Jd  LZr  ''■'''' '""-''  °"  '^^  ^^^--y  -» 

ma'lflfr?'''?'  ""''•  "*""^  ^''  '°-"J  hat  with  a 
magmficent  gesture,  "if  you  were  to  look  only  o'nce  at 

a Jy.ng  man,  he  would  revive  and  live  a  Lusand     . 

sis«h.r"'?^"r  ^r  '"  ■*  """">"  ''«  """'W^'od  ir«- 

one  side.     Regma  had  never  been  called  "  Signorina  " 
before,  and  she  was  well  aware  that  no  wo"ho 
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young  coxcomb.  *'  "  8<'<"'-'"'t"ed 

"Vou  are  too  kind,"  tic  answorc  j  politely       ..Iin 
you  think  I  can  be  of  any  use'-  ^' 

»»  if'^t^r  '"  **"  "'"■"'''"o^™."  objected  the  inspector 
as  if  that  were  a  sufficient  answer    "B„t  v„,.    ^,,' 

in  through  the  door  and  see  the  Ik  n^n  -^  °"  """'  "^"^ 
very  i,r™  ''"  '""  "'""^''  "'^  """•»-     He  looks 

"Ah,  Signorina,"  sighed  the  youth,  "if  I  were  ill  I 
should  pray  the  saints  to  send  you  -  "  ' 

ask!d  r  '"!*"''P'^'>  ''y  «"=  ""ival  of  the  doctor,  who 
asked  h.m  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  at  once  elin 

dL i  of  r  TT^  '°  "  ""'«  distancrm  t 

rbT^rsttfrr^b^n?^^^^^^^ 

weU   ewn  I...     J  u  *^»«''y«>mg  had  turned  out 

"   ,™''  P""*  o-ifore  she  reached  the  ton  of  H,« 
hill,  and  though  she  walked  as  fast  as  she  couU  it  w! 

Mir^Xov^r^sr::::;:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

anorderhehadpenci„edonrc:d:;:Sg:;:' 
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I  1 


and  had  gone  on  at  once.     But  Regina  was  convinced 
that  Marcello  was  there,  as  she  hurried  forward. 

A  man  in  blue  linen  clothes  and  a  laced  cap  stopped 
her  on  the  steps  and  asked  what  she  wanted 

"  A  young  man  has  just  been  brought  here,  very  ill  » 
«he  explained,  « and  I  want  to  see  him. "  ^     ' 

"A  very  young  man?     Fair?     Thin?     From  the 
Campagna?    In  rags?"  -rrom  tlie 

"  Yes.    I  want  to  see  him." 

"  You  can  see  him  to-morrow,  if  he  is  alive,"  answered 
the  orderly  in  a  business-like  tone.  ^^^wered 

foundT'"""'"  '"^''''^  ^^^^°^'  '^  ^  'one  of  pro- 
found  disappointment.  ^ 

"To-morrow  is  Sunday.     Friends  and  relatives  can 
visit  patients  on  Sundays  between  nine  and  four.'' 
But  he  has  no  other  friends,"   pleaded  Regina 
Please,  please  let  me  go  to  him  !  "  ^ 

"  To-morrow  between  nine  and  four  " 

'•Not  if  you  were  the  Queen  of  the  world,"  answered 
the  orderly,  jesting  with  perfect  ealm.  "You  rst 
have  a  written  order  from  the  Superintendent."  . 

^f  es,  yes  I     Let  me  see  him  I  " 

twllv!"  ""  "'  "'■"  ""  ^""•^''y^  ^'-00-  t»  and     • 
"  The  day  after  to-morrow  ?  "  cried  Regina  in  despair. 

"  But  I  may  come  to-morrow  without  an  order  ?  " 
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any  longer  si.e  should  try  toVnf  v      .        '  '^''^'^ 

t..".  sensible  to  do  an,t,,„,  so  .sh     'a^lrr? 
choice  but  to  go  away  ^^lere  ^>ds  no 

^Ji.anky„u,....id,asshetu,.„edtog„dowr.the 

f„r"h?"  "'  ''f  «me,"  the  man  answered  verycivillv 
for  he  was  watching  her  and  was  reflecting  tZftl^^^ 
never  seen  such  a  face  and  figure  before  ^         ''  '"' 

Who  had'  hint"  d ; :::  rrtd'r '^"^ '":  -'-'^ 

he  was  a  new  kind  of  1^'       "■''  ""  ieh%osaurus, 

he  was  the  ^^l^^:::,^:^:^^''''' "-' 

a  medieval  traveller  in  Thedes  t  tha^"  'T  "" 
cubits  high,  and  whose  bray  ng  Z  jil;  ™,!.  '"''' 
ten  thousand   trumpets      Th;  «        •  ^  """  "* 

he  had  time  to  seCt  mo  f  "^''"'"^"dent  wished 
excellent  orderly  but  1  "^""^  '^''^"'^  *"  that 

eurious  abou  fh'e  new  paSftHr  T  P**"'"'^ 
for  thinking  out  wCt  he'™         '^  "''''  "°  '"^"^ 


■t^'A  -J 


<#>] 
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Nevertheless,  the  man  had  done  his  duty  and  nothing 
more  nor  less  according  to  the  rules,  and  Regina  was 
forced  to  go  away  discomfited. 

She  walked  a  hundred  yards  or  more  down  the  hill 
towards  San  Clemente,  and  then  stood  still  to  think' 
The  sun  had  risen,  and  Marcello  was  safe,  though  she 
could  not  see  him.  That  was  something.  She  stood 
there,  young,  strong,  beautiful,  and  absolutely  penni- 
less  ;  and  Rome  was  before  her. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  previous  evening  she 
asked  herself  what  was  to  become  of  her,  and  how  she 
was  to  find  bread  for  that  day  and  for  the  next,  and 
for  all  the  days  afterwards.     She  would  have  robbed  a 
church  to  feed  xVIarcello,  but  she  would  sooner  have 
lost  her  .ight  hand  than  steal  so  much  as  a  crust  for 
herseli.      As  for    beggiug,  she  was  too  proud,  and 
besides,  no  one  would  have  given  her  anything,  for  she 
was  the  picture  of  health,  her  rough  clothes  were  whole 
and  clean,  she  had  tiny  gold  earrings  in  her  ears,  and  the 
red  and  yellow  cotton  kerchief  on  her  head  was  as  good 
as  new.     Nobody  would  believe  that  she  was  hungry 

Meanwhile  Marcello  was  made  comfortable  in  one  of 
the  narrow  white  beds  of  an  airy  ward  in  the  San 
Giovanni  hospital.  The  institution  is  intended  for 
women  only,  but  there  is  now  a  ward  for  male  patients, 

who  are  admitted  when  too  ill  to  be  taken  farther.     The   ' 
doctor  on  duty  had  written  him  down  as  much  reduced 
by  malarious  fever  and  wandering  in  his  mind,  but 
added  that  he  might  live  and  get  well.     It  was  wonder- 
ful,  the  doctor  reflected  for  the  thousandth  time  in  his 
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Marcello  with  interest.  TLrovrr'"  """""""' 
n>«ch  b,  sleeping  „„  th„  jail  f  th^  ^tt  ,71;""""' 
summer's  nieht  anrl  Trac  "^  *^'®  ^^''^J'ni 

e.eana„e.aLl:  :;:«r:/„;?r"^^^^^  ^^  "'« 
'"SB.  He  had  no  fever  now  ami.  .?  "^  ™''™""<'- 
two  hours,  but  when  he  tT  w  ''"'"  l"'^"^  f"' 

happened  to  him  r^ert  h  "'d  ^  '"""t'  ""■^'  ''''<' 
come  to  the  place  wher  1  wl  t":,'  Z'  '"'"  ""  »'«' 
intricate  by  turns   and  h;.  ^™'''  "^^"^  =*"<> 

tl.e  dreams   we   t;v  to  r      TT™'  '"''^'^  "^^^  "k* 
recollect  thatle  hie  had  !",  "''"  T  "''"  ""'^  ^■'■»' 

knew  that  he  wa^Ta. ta  Matl"  uH  '"'•    ^^ 
gone ;  he  knew  that  «  u.  "  l",   "'  ''•"  ^e  rest  was 

<-re  of  hi,n,  and  that  ht  n         """"'  '"'"*  *"''«" 
'ong?    HowmanVdaystdTuT.''^^™-     "°- 

-«o.  hot  b,  da/anltra'  5t'^<'^V^'",r''^ 
guess,  and  it  tired  him  to  try  '  "'""''  ""' 

exa^mt'dlltnl  'tl"  "/'T  ^"^'''"^  '^■'"«  he 
;eeond.watrhinrhirinri^"'rr"'^^^- 

found  an  interesir^tfe  he  so  T'"""     '^'"'" '"^ 
little  lecture  on  it  in  »  !      .       '"""^'^es  deliyered  a 

not  disturb  the  ^'h     parts^'CT  d  ^7  '""  '''<' 
seem  incUned  to  talk.  "^^^  "■*  "^^^  °<>t 
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"Convalescent,"  he  said,  "at  least  of  the  fever.  He 
needs  good  food  more  than  anything  else.  In  two 
days  he  will  be  walking  about." 

He  passed  on,  but  in  his  own  mind  he  was  wondering 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  young  man,  why  he  ha! 
lost  h:s  memory,  and  what  aceident  had  brought  him 
alone  and  friendless  to  one  of  the  city  hospitals.  For  the 
present  .t  would  be  better  to  let  him  alone  rather  than 
tire  him  by  a  thorough  examination  of  his  head.  There 
was  probably  a  small  fracture  somewhere  at  the  back 
of  the  skull,  the  doctor  thought,  and  it  would  be  easy 

to  slf  u  *"  "  ^''"'  *'  ^'"'"'  ""^  '''""S  enough 
The  doctor  had  not  been  long  gone  when  an  elderly 
man  with  a  grizzled  moustache  and  thoughtful  eyes  was 
led  to  Marcello's  bedside  by  the  SuperintLdent  11^ 
The  appearance  of  the  latter  at  an  unusual  hour  was 
a  ways  an  event  in  the  ward,-  and  the  nurses  watched 
him  with  curiosity.     They  would  have  been  still  more 

rchief   /*r  P  7"  r  *'"'  "'^'^'^  gentleman  was 

^LT^l    /     "'""'  ''™^"-    T'>«  Superintendent 
raised  his  hand  to  motion  them  away. 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir  '  "  asked  the  Chief,  bending 
down  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 
"Marcello." 

"Ves,"  replied  the  other,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "you 
areMareello.  But  what  else?  What  is  your  family 
name?    It  is  very  important.     Will  you  tell  me ? - 

fh.,    JT''°°''  °*""  '""'  M»"=«"o's  eyes,  and  then 
the  look  of  pain,  and  he  shook  his  head  rather  feebly 
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"Is  It  Consalvi?"    astp^   *i,       .>. 
couragement.  ^''^  °®ce''»  smUing  en- 

to  [^Tl^iJZl^^^^^^  ,7'"^,^'  -  ^e  tried 
an  interval.  ^""^    ^«  said  again  after 

inventing  what  he  behev^i  toL^  ^'"°"'"  "">  »^«J. 
A  faint  light  came  If    ^r        "^  ^laPPened. 
"  Aurora  '  "    H         °  Maroello's  eje,. 

OeUUrn..     v„„  renlir  t  ^  ''^^  ^"- 
The  hght  faded  suddenly 

Then  the,  a,.ef  i^t^Sd'  t""'  ""^''  '^^ 

:^'"-«--«'«<'«i^rZurSo^tr^ 

minutes  later.     ..  j  wf'  S"Pf  "ntendenfs  office,  five 
^y^r  .earl,  three^tr  Itf  it^^-P''  ever,' 
He  produced  a  ffood  «,Vo^     i.  ** 


^< 


MM'-ri9 


S-^^^S^ 
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most  recent.  The  Superintendent  looked  nt  it  criti- 
cally, and  said  it  was  not  much  like  the  patient.  The 
official  objected  that  a  man  who  was  half  dead  of  fever 
and  had  lain  starving  for  weeks,  heaven  only  knew 
where,  could  hardly  be  quite  himself  in  appearance. 
The  Superintendent  poinded  out  that  this  was  precisely 
the  difficulty;  the  photograph  was  not  like  the  sick 
man.  But  the  Chief  politely  insisted  that  it  was. 
They  differed  altogether  on  this  point,  but  quarrelled 
over  it  in  the  most  urbane  manner  possible. 

The  Superintendent  suggested  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  identify  Marcello  Consalvi,  by  bringing  people  who 
knew  him'  to  his  bedside,  servants  and  others.  The 
official  answered  that  he  should  prefer  to  be  sure  of 
everything  before  calling  in  any  one  else.  The  patient 
had  evidently  lost  his  memory  by  some  accident,  and 
if  he  could  not  recall  his  own  name  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  could  recognise  a  face.  Servants  would  swear 
that  it  was  he,  or  not  he,  just  as  their  interest  sug- 
gested. Most  of  the  people  of  his  own  class  who  knew 
him  were  out  of  town  at  the  present  season  ;  and 
besides,  the  upper  classes  were  not,  in  the  Chief's 
opinion,  a  whit  more  intelligent  or  trustworthy  than 
those  that  served  them.  The  world,  said  the  Chief, 
was  an  exceedingly  bad  place.  That  this  was  true, 
the  Superintendent  could  not  doubt,  and  he  admitted 
the  fact ;  but  he  was  not  sure  how  the  Chief  was  apply- 
ing the  statement  of  it  in  his  own  reasoning.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  some  persons  might  have  an  interest 
in  recognising  Marcello. 
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"In  tl.o  meantime,"  said  the  Chief,  rising  to  go 

away,  y  will  put  him  in  a  private  room,  Xre  we 

8^.a    not  be  watched  by  everybody  when  we  eome  to 
see  h,„.     I  h^^„  i^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^ 

sible  expenses  in  the  case." 

"Who  is  that  man?"    =,,ked  the   Superintendent. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  him  in  the 
papers  smee  his  stepson  was  lost.    What  was  he  before 
he  married  the  rich  widow  ? " 

The  Chief  of  Police  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  lit  a 
cigarette  preparatory  to  going  away,  sn.oothed  his  hat 
on  h.s  arm,  and  flicked  a  tiny  speck  of  dust  from  the 
lapel  of  Ins  well-made  coat.  Then  he  smiled  pleasantly 
and  gave  his  answer.  •' 

"I  suppose  that  before  he  married  Consalvi's  widow 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  small  means,  like  many  others. 
Why  should  you  think  that  he  was  ever  anything  else  ?  " 

To  this  direct  question  the  Superintendent  had  no 
answer  ready,  nor,  in  fact,  had  the  man  who  asked  it, 
though  he  had  looked  so  very  wise.  Then  they 
glanced  at  each  other  and  both  laughed  a  little,  and 
they  parted.  ' 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mareello  was  carried  to  an  airy 
room  with  green  blinds,  and  was  made  even  more 
comfortable  than  he  had  been  before.  He  slept,  and 
awoke,  and  ate  and  slept  again.  Twice  during  the 
afternoon  people  were  brought  to  see  him.  Thev  were 
servants  from  the  viUa  on  the  Janiculum,  but  h! 
looked  at  them  dully  and  said  that  he  Jould  not 
remember  them. 
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"  We  do  not  think  it  is  he,"  they  said,  when  ques- 
tioned. *»  Why  c  oes  he  not  know  us,  if  it  is  he  ?  We 
are  old  servants  in  the  house.  We  carried  the  young 
gentleman  in  our  arms  when  he  was  small.  But  this 
youth  does  not  know  us,  nor  our  names.  It  is 
not  he." 

They  were  dismissed,  and  afterwards  they  met  and 
talked  up  at  the  villa. 

"  The  master  has  been  sent  for  by  telegraph,"  they 
said  one  to  another.  "  We  shall  do  what  he  says.  If 
he  tells  us  that  it  is  the  young  gentleman  we  will  also 
say  that  it  is  ;  but  if  he  says  it  is  not  he,  we  will  also 
deny  it.     This  is  the  only  way." 

Having  decided  upon  this  diplomatic  course  as  the 
one  most  likely  to  prove  advaniu^eous  to  them,  they 
went  back  to  their  several  occupations  and  amusements. 
But  at  the  very  first  they  said  what  they  really 
thought ;  none  of  them  really  believed  the  sick  youth 
at  the  hospital  to  be  Marcello.  An  illness  of  nearly 
seven  weeks  and  a  long  course  of  privation  can  make  a 
terrible  difference  in  the  looks  of  a  very  young  person, 
and  when  the  memory  is  gone,  too,  the  chances  of  his 
being  recognised  are  slight. 

But  the  Chief  of  Police  was  not  disturbed  in  his 
belief,  and  after  he  had  smoked  several  cigarettes  very 
thoughtfully  in  his  private  office,  he  wrote  a  telegram 
to  Corbario,  advising  him  to  come  back  to  Rome  at  once. 
He  was  surprised  to  receive  an  answer  from  Folco  late 
that  night,  inquiring  why  he  was  wanted.  To  this  he 
replied  in  a  second  telegram  of  more  length,  which 
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The  visiting  physician   came   early  and  ex^m\n.A 
Marcellos  hearl  wifj,  *k  ^  examined 

very  slight  depression  in  the  sknll      ti  fe    "*      a 

of  a  wniin.1  ♦!   *  I    / ,  •     -^"^^^  was  no  siirn 

which  case  the  soaln  Ko^  u  "^"'  *^ 

or  else  of!  Kl    '"^^P,^^^  ^«°  protected  by  a  stiff  hat^ 

beyond  a  bruUe,  now  „„  longer  vMble.         ^     ^    '* 

It  IS  my  opinion,"  said  the  doctor  "tUt  „.  . 

th^  pressure  is  removed  the  ..TL:^  Z^Z 

back  exactly  as  it  was  before.     We  will  L7  1 

week,  when  he  has  gained  a  mtle  "  ^  T  °'^* 
Feed  1  im  o«^  •  ^.^*'°®"  »  ""le  more  strength. 
l.eed  K.m  and  g.ve  h.n.  plenty  of  air,  for  he  is  Ly 

oaf:  t:i:i::z'z^j''-  ^"*  ^--"^  «««- 

ise  she  had  reivea    and  ^^^  "".""''''■'^  'o  ">«  P™m- 

to  the  Superrrdl  ^te:To:Ztr '-"^''' 
clear  instruetions  to  this  effectt  cte  1^"?  ""' 
again.     He  had  not  told  the  Chief  ofToI        T   T' 

then  layng  the  facts  before  the  authoritfes"L? 
what  ordinary  common  sense  couldrwuC  ^ 
tervention  of  the  law.  witnout  the  in- 
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Regina  wan  ushered  into  tho  hi^rli  cool  room  where 
the  Suixjfintendent  nat  ulone,  and  tl>o  heavy  door  closed 
behind  her.  He  was  a  large  man  with  close-cropped 
hair  and  a  short  brown  board,  and  he  had  kind  brown 
eyes.  Uegina  came  forward  a  few  steps  and  then  stood 
still,  looking  at  him,  and  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  Ho 
was  astonished  at  her  beauty,  and  at  once  decided  that 
slie  had  a  romantic  attachment  for  Marcello,  and  prob- 
ably knew  all  about  him.  Ue  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  pointed  to  a  seat  near  him. 

"  Pray  sit  down,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you  before  you  go  upstairs  to  see  Marcello." 

"  How  is  he  ? "  asked  Ilegina,  eagerly.  "  Is  he 
worse  ?  " 

"  He  is  much  better.  But  sit  down,  if  you  please. 
You  shall  stay  with  him  as  long  as  you  like,  or  as  long 
as  it  is  good  for  him.  You  may  come  every  day  if  you 
wish  it." 

"Every  day?"  cried  Regina  in  delight.  "They 
told  mf  ■}  it  I  could  only  come  on  Sunday." 

"  Yes.  That  is  the  rule,  my  dear  child.  But  I  can 
give  you  permission  to  come  every  day,  and  as  the  poor 
young  man  seems  to  have  no  friends,  it  is  very  fortunate 
for  him  that  you  can  be  with  him.  You  will  cheer 
him  and  help  him  to  get  well." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  I "  answered  the  girl  fer- 
vently, as  she  sat  down. 

A  great  lady  of  Rome  had  been  to  see  the  Superin- 
tendent  about  a  patient  oh  the  previous  afternoon  ;  he 
did  not  remember  that  she  nfoved  with  more  dignity 


he 
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than  tin.  ,„,^„t  girl,  or  with  nearly  «h  much  gmoe 
1  cgma  s.vo,t  the  fold.  „f  ,.„  ...^^  ,,l^^^.^  J™";^ 
and  ..deway,  a  little.  ,o  that  they  hid  her  hrown  Zt 
len  ankles  a,, he  took  her  «e«t,  and  with  the  other Zd 
.he  threw  baek  the  end  of  the  kerehief  fron,  her  W 

You  do  not  mind  telling  me  your  name  ?  "  said  the 
S»i«r,ntendei  t  in  a  questioning  tone. 
"Spalletta  R  .gina,"  answered  the  girl  promntlv  nut 

ZlVT'  T:  '"'•  '"""^""'"^^  Italian  iC 
I  am  of  Rocca  d;  Papa."  ™>ioui. 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  remember  that.  And  you  say 
that  you  know  this  poor  y„«„g  man.  Now.  whatT 
h.8  name,  .t  you  please?  II„  does  not  seen  able  to 
remember  anything  about  hii-self  " 

Regina!'"™  '"™^''   """'•"*   ''""   *'""«""•"  '">«'^e«d 
"Indeed?     You    eall    him    Marcello?     Yes,   yes 
Thaj.k  you.     But,  you  know,  we  like  to  write  d„7n 
the  full  name  of  each  patient  in  our  books.    MarcelTo 
and  then?    What  else?"  Marcello, 

By  this  time  Regina  felt  quite  at  her  ease  with  the 

tationlnr  "  ^"l"'?'*  "'''•  "'*  ""  parent  hesi- 
tat  on  and  givmg  the  first  name  that  occurred  to  her. 

'  Bot«MLT„:- "'"'*"  ^""  •>'■"'"  *'"''''->^- 
"Yes.     That  is  the  name."    She  watched  the  Super- 
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intendent's  pen,  though  she  could  not  read  writing  very 
well. 

«  Thank  you,"  he  said,  as  he  stuck  ihe  pen  into  a 
little  pot  of  small-shot  before  him,  and  then  looked  at 
his  watch.  «  The  nurse  is  probably  just  making  him 
comfortable  after  the  doctor's  morning  visit,  so  you  had 
betl^ir  wait  five  minutes,  if  you  do  not  mind.  Besides, 
It  will  help  us  a  good  deal  if  you  wiU  tell  me  something 
about  his  illness.  I  suppose  you  have  taken  care  of 
him." 

"  As  well  as  I  could,"  Regina  answered. 
"  Where  ?     At  Rocca  di  Papa  ?     The  oi-  is  good 
there." 

"  No,  it  was  not  in  the  village."  The  girl  hesitated 
a  moment,  quickly  making  up  her  mind  how  much  of 
the  truth  to  tell.  «  You  see,"  she  continued  presently, 
"  I  was  only  the  servant  girl  there,  and  I  saw  that  the 
people  meant  to  let  him  die,  because  he  was  a  burden 
on  them.  So  I  wrapped  him  in  a  blanket  and  carried 
him  downstairs  in  the  night." 

"You  carried  him  down?"  The  Superintendent 
look  at  her  in  admiration. 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Regina  quietly.  «I  could 
carry  you  up  and  down  stairs  easily.  Do  you  wish 
to  see?" 

The  Superintendent  laughed,  for  she  actually  made 
a  movement  as  if  she  were  going  to  leave  her  seat  and 
pick  him  up. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  «I  quite  beUeve  you. 
What  a  nurse  you  would  make  I     You  say  that  you 
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carried  him  down  in  tha  «;«»,*  i    . 

you  do?"        '""""'^■"Sht- and  then?    What  did 

"I  laid  him  on  the  toil  of  a  cart     Ti..       . 
-^leep.    I  walked  behind  to  the  L  for  /"      *" 
that  when  he  was  found  he  wouU  be  bro!^  J ,        '"" 
that^e  would  have  ear.  and  Z^^'^^f"^  »»" 

"  Vou  m„3t  have  been  very  ti "d  -  •"       "^  "  '''""^''- 

"  What  is  it  to  walJr  sill  n;«.U4.   •* 
on  one's  head  '  "  ^fc^d  "  ?•■*•  '^  »°«  ««"'«»  "o  load 

walk  as  I  breathe"         ^'"'' """^  ""■"<'  ~»™-    "^ 

"Vou  walked  all  nieht   thpn''     ti   . 
night.    I  do  not  wish  tfk  en  ?„"       ^    *'"        *"' 
if  you  would  tell  me  howlon/Bl  ^.   T  "'""' ''"' 
he  waited.  ^  ^°"'  '^  ''^^n  i"  -  " 

^  Jhis  is  the  forty-ninth  day,"  Kegina  answered  at 

"D^armer    Poor  boy  I    That  is  a  long  time '  " 

I  stole  eggs  and  wine  to  keep  him  alive"  «.     •  , 

explained.     "  Thpv  t^i^/i  .        ,  '    ™*  8""i 

beans  and  oil     TLtw    ^7-''*  ""*  ^'^*  "'''»  '''"'• 

was  an  e^e  rtrem""''  """"  *°  '''«'  "—  "« 

"Who  were  those  people?"  askprl  f},«  q 
-t  putting  the  question' suddel        '  ^-Po™'-"- 

;-ey^frhaUr:fC^ranXi::-r- 

ow  It  IS  in  the  country.     When  sick 
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people  linger  on,  every  one  wishes  them  to  die,  because 
they  are  in  the  way,  and  cost  money.  That  is  how 
it  is." 

»*  But  you  wished  him  to  live,"  said  the  Superintend- 
ent in  an  encouraging  tone. 

Regina  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  smiled,  without 
the  slightest  affectation  or  shyness. 

"  What  could  I  do  ?  "  she  asked.  «  A  passion  for 
him  had  taken  me,  the  first  time  that  I  saw  him.  So 
I  stole  for  him,  and  sat  up  with  him,  and  did  what  was 
possible.  He  lay  in  an  attic  with  only  one  blanket, 
and  my  heart  spoke.  What  could  I  do  ?  If  he  had 
died  I  should  have  thrown  myself  into  the  water  below 
the  mill." 

Now  there  had  been  no  mill  within  many  miles  of 
the  inn  on  the  Frascati  road,  in  which  there  could  be 
water  in  summer.  Regina  was  perfectly  sincere  in 
describing  her  love  for  Marcello,  but  as  she  was  a 
clever  woman  she  knew  that  it  was  precisely  when  she 
was  speaking  with  the  greatest  sincerity  about  one 
thing,  that  she  could  most  easily  throw  a  man  off  the 
scent  with  regard  to  another.  The  Superintendent 
mentally  noted  the  allusion  to  the  mill  for  future  use ; 
it  had  created  an  image  in  his  mind ;  it  meant  that 
the  place  where  Marcello  had  lain  ill  had  been  in  the 
hills  and  probably  near  Tivoli,  where  there  is  much 
water  and  mills  are  plentiful. 

"  I  suppose  he  was  a  poor  relation  of  the  people,"  said 
the  Superintendent  thoughtfully,  after  a  little  pause. 
"  That  is  why  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  him." 
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Regina  made  a  gesture  of  indifferent  assent,  and 
told  sometlung  lilce  the  truth. 

"He  had  not  been  there  since  I  had  been  servant 
totuem,  she  answered.  "It  must  have  been  a  long 
time  since  they  had  seen  him.  We  found  him  early 
in  the  morning,  lying  unconscious  against  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  we  took  him  in.  That  is  the  whole 
story.  Why  should  I  tell  you  who  the  people  are? 
I  have  eaten  their  bread,  I  have  left  them,  1  wish  them 
no  harm.    They  know  their  business." 

"Certainly,  my  dear,  certainly.      I  suppose  I  may 

say  that  Marcello  Botti  comes  from  Rocca  di  Pa  a'" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Regina  readily.     "You'mav 

say  that,  if  you  like."  ""may 

As  a  matter  of  fact  she  lid  not  care  what  he  wrote 
in  his  big  book,  and  he  might  as  well  write  one  name 
as  another,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 

"  ^"'  I  n*^*'  saw  him  there,"  she  added  by  an  after- 
though  .  ..There  are  many  people  of  thai  name  in 
our  village,  but  I  never  saw  him.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  say  that  he  came  from  Albano  " 

»uS.'"'"^""'""''"-'^<«'*''<'«"^™t-^ent, 

rally.'  '"  *  ^^^^^  ^'*"*'"  "''''^""'  ^'S'"*  "!""«  "»*«- 
"  Then  I  might  as  well  write  '  Rome  •  at  once  ?  " 

of  a  town      t  °K  ',  "  """  "•"'  P"'  ''»™  *«  -">»« 
of  a  town  m  the  book,  you  had  better  write  a  big  one 

You  will  be  less  likely  to  be  found  out  if  you  have 
made  a  mistake."  ^  ™ 
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"I  see,"  said  the  Superintendent,  smiling.  «  I  am 
much  obliged  for  your  advice.  And  now,  if  you  wiU 
come  with  me,  you  shall  see  Botti.  He  has  a  room  by 
himself  and  is  very  well  cared  for." 

The  orderlies  and  nurses  who  came  and  went  about 
the  hospital  glanced  with  a  little  discreet  surprise  at 
the  handsome  peasant  girl  who  followed  the  Superin- 
tendent, but  she  paid  no  attention  to  them  and  looked 
straight  before  her,  at  the  back  of  his  head  ;  for  her 
heart  was  beating  faster  than  if  she  had  run  a  mile 
uphill. 

Marcello  put  out  his  arms  when  he  saw  her  enter, 
and  returniiig  life  sent  a  faint  colour  to  his  emaciated 
cheeks. 

"Regina  — at  last!"  he  cried  in  a  stronger  and 
clearer  tone  than  she  had  ever  heard  him  use. 

A  splendid  bliish  of  pleasure  glowed  in  her  own 
face  as  she  ran  forward  and  leaned  over  him,  smooth- 
ing the  smooth  pUlow  unconsciously,  and  looking  down 
into  his  eyes. 

The  Superintendent  observed  that  Marcello  certainly 
had  no  difficulty  in  recalling  the  girl's  name,  whatever 
might  have  become  of  his  own  during  his  illness. 
What  Regina  answered  was  not  audible,  but  she  kissed 
Marcello's  eyes,  and  then  stood  upright  beside  the 
bed,  and  laughed  a  little. 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  asked.  «It  is  a  passion! 
When  I  see  him,  I  see  nothing  else.  And  then,  I 
saved  his  life.  Are  you  glad  that  Regina  saved  your 
life?"    She  bent  down  again,  and  her  gentle  hand 
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..TV,,,  °"®  Without  Regina?" 

I  ahould  have  died,"  Mareello  answered  happily 

drew  her  fat^'S^  *"»'  ^"^^  "»  -k  and 

The  Superintendent  sookfl  fn  fi.« 
tone,  by  the  door  an/wK  ''"''^  ^°  *  ^«^ 


CHAPTER  VIII 


iir  I 


CoRBARio  reached  Rome  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
footman  who  stood  waiting  for  him  on  the  platform 
was  struck  by  the  change  in  his  appearance.     His  eyes 
were  hollow  and  bright,  his  cheeks  were  sunken,  his 
lips  looked  dry  ;  moreover,  he  moved  a  little  nervously 
and  his  foot  slipped  as  he  got  out  of  the  carriage,  so 
that  he  nearly  fell.     In  the  crowd,  the  footman  asked 
his  valet  questions.     Was  he  ill  ?     What  had  happened 
to  hira  ?    Was  he  consuming  himself  with  grief  ?    No, 
the  valet  thought  not.     He  had  been  much  better  in 
Paris  and  had  seen  some  old  friends  there.     What 
harm  was  there  in  that?    A  bereaved  man  needed 
diversion.     The  change  had  come  suddenly,  when  he 
had  decided  to  return  to  Rome,  and  he  had  eaten 
nothing  for  thirty-six  hours.     The  valet  asked  if  the 
youth  at  the  hospital,  of  whom  Corbario  had  told  him, 
were  really  Marcello.      The  footman  answered  that 
none  of  the  servants  thought  so,  after  they  had  all 
been  taken  to  see  him. 

Having  exchanged  these  confidences  in  the  half- 
dumb  language  which  servants  command,  they  reached 
the  gate.  The  footman  rushed  out  to  call  the  carriage, 
the  valet  delivered  the  tickets  and  followed  the  foot- 
man more  slowly,  carrying  Corbario's  bag  and  coat, 
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to  that  of  the  Ja„ic„.:„"  He  eo  M  LIT  '"'7'"' 
in  ten  minutes,  whereas  he  1  T  i  "™"  ""™ 

and  refreshed  uZnTutuT'ZT'  1^  '""^  ^^^'^^ 
stupefies  some  men    bu         i       T  ™''""'^  ^'••"•"''y 

jnohnedtoe.a.Zetrrt^S  "^  ^ 
last  twelve   honr«  r^^u    •     ,     ,  "**""^e.     During  the 

to  .decide  ;atr.?X\';,^t  '7^  »'— f 
the  worst  at  once,  but  now  twte  "  ""'  ''"°" 
h«  could  not  do  it.  '  '""'"""  '"^^  <""»« 

He  was  „  ,ki„g  ^,„^,y  1^ 

n.et  .nee  Ka,  ,,,  ^,  ^r^  J"^^  '^^^  ""' 
tHePrrsirt"""™*^^'^---^-'---" 
"nI*  rt'1  t'"  '"'""''*  '^"'■''*"''  without  enthusiasm 

4ixt::thTSrri:-.--.'- 

nising  glance.  *°°  *°^  """'"S  »  ««nti. 

"  You  look  ill,"  Kalmon  replied.    "  I  don't  wonder  " 

I  aometnnes  wish  I  had  one  of  those  Zet "f 


T^rpBf^^ 
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yours  that  send  people  to  sleep  for  ever,"  said  Corbario, 
making  a  great  effort  to  speak  steadily. 

But  his  voice  shook,  and  a  sudden  terror  seized  him, 
the  abject  fright  that  takes  hold  of  a  man  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  do  something  very  dangerous  and 
who  suddenly  finds  that  his  nerve  is  gone  at  the  very 
mome      of  doing  it  again. 

Th  J  cold  sweat  stood  on  Folco's  forehead  under  his 
hat ;  he  stopped  where  he  was  and  tried  to  draw  a  long 
breath,  but  something  choked  hini.  Kalmon's  voice 
seemed  to  reach  him  from  a  great  distance.  Then  he 
felt  the  Professor's  strong  arm  under  his  own,  support- 
ing him  and /making  him  move  forward. 

"The  weather  is  hot,"  Kalmon  said,  "and  you  are 
ill  and  tired.     Come  outside." 

"It  is  nothing,"  Corbario  tried  to  say.  "I  was 
dizzy  for  a  moment." 

Kalmon  and  the  footman  helped  him  into  his  low 
carriage,  and  raised  the  nood,  for  the  afternoon  sun 
was  still  very  hot. 
"  Shall  I  go  home  with  you  ?  "  Kalmon  asked. 
"  No,  no !  "  cried  Corbario  nervously.  "  You  are 
very  kind.  I  am  quite  well  now.  Good-bye.  Home  ! " 
he  added  to  the  footman,  as  he  settled  himself  back 
under  the  hood,  quite  out  of  sight. 

The  Professor  stood  still  in  the  glaring  heat,  looking 
after  the  carriage,  his  travelling-bag  in  his  hand,  while 
the  crowd  poured  out  of  the  station,  making  for  the 
cabs  and  omnibuses  that  were  drawn  up  in  rows,  or 
crossing  the  burning  pavement  on  foot  to  take  the  tram. 
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t-en  made  up  Usi^Jm^''^''  «''^»'<'-.  and 
go:l';„totr"^°'''»«-«-i."hesaid,.,he 

-den.  and  .a,:re*S~r  "'  '"  «"^^^- 

i.ehad^Xd\tn;\rr:r""'^'' ««^'»-^'>- 

recognise  him  in  Zll^t  ^'"'"'  "'"'  "'-l  »«' 

JA.,our.    Ka..„„,„„k,,,,,,,^„^^^,^_^^^ 

"You  see,"  she  answered.     "If  T  ^ 
should  I  be  here?"  ^®^®  °o*»  why 

-Ja.,uijewe.,„e.j,r„::l;!^'-    "^'-" 

»ake  haste  and   '^  teul         "°""-     "^°"  »"•» 

He  glanced  at  ILatfr  ^"^  ^'^^^'■" 
»I-e  shook  her  heal  2^  !     '  ""''  ■"  *""  ^^'^  "«'  ti, 
Kalmon  wa.  not  "i Tu "    '^ r""^' '""  -"«<»• 
a  sign  to  her  to  go  ,dth  him  f    .      ""''""•    ««  ""O" 
at  some  distance  LTLZ  °"'  "'^""'  "- 

"It  may  be  long  before  he  is  well  •'  I,,     v 
"There  must  be  an  operation."  '^'"spered. 


^^f^^' 


'^fl'  "•\»"1E 
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SliG  nodded,  for  she  know  tliat. 

"And  do  you  expect   to  marry  him  when  he  is 
recovered  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  and  laughed,  glancing  at  Marcello. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,"  she  whispered,  close  to  Kal- 
mon's  ear.     "  How  could  he  marry  me  ?  " 

"  You  love  hira,"  Kalmon  answered. 

Again  she  nodded,  and  laughed  too. 

"What  would  you  do  for  him?"  asked  Kalmon, 
looking  at  her  keenly. 

"Die  for  him  I  " 

She  meant  it,  and  he  saw  that  she  did.  Her  eyes 
shone  as  she;  spoke,  and  then  the  lids  drooped  a  little 
and  she  looked  at  him  almost  fiercely.  He  turned 
from  her  and  his  fingers  softly  tapped  the  marble 
window-sill.  He  was  asking  himself  whether  he  could 
swear  to  Marcello's  identity,  in  case  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  give  evidence.  On  what  could  he  base 
his  certainty?  Was  he  himself  certain,  or  was  he 
merely  moved  by  the  strong  resemblance  he  saw,  in 
spite  of  long  illness  and  consequent  emaciation  ?  Was 
the  visiting  surgeon  right  in  believing  that  the  little 
depression  in  the  skull  had  caused  a  suspension  of 
memory  ?  Such  things  happened,  no  doubt,  but  it  also 
happened  that  doctors  were  mistaken  and  that  nothing 
came  of  such  operations.  Who  could  prove  the  truth  ? 
The  boy  and  girl  might  have  a  secret  to  keep;  she 
might  have  arranged  to  get  him  into  the  hospital 
because  it  was  his  only  chance,  but  the  rest  of  the 
story,  such  as  it  was,  might  be  a  pure  invention ;  and 
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When  Marcello  was  discharged  cured,  they  would  dU- 
appear  together.     There  ,va,  the  coincidence  of  the 
bapUemal  name,  but  men  of  science  know  how  deccp- 
tivo  comcdences  can  be.    Besides,  the  girl  was  very 
...telhgent.     She  might  easily  have  heafd  about    he 
real    Marcello's    disappearance,  and    she  was    cleve 
enough  to  have  given  her  lover  the  name  i„  the  hope 
timt  he  m.ght  be  taken  for  the  lost  boy  at  least  long 
enough  to  ensure  him  a  great  deal  more  comfort  an! 
cons.derat.on  in  the  hospital  than  he  otherwise  wou  d 

tZ!V         "1  "''^*'  """"S""  '»  !>»™  «»«■>  tl'«t  it 

cello  Consalv  ,f  she  was  practising  a  deception.    Kal- 
mon  d.d  not  know  what  to  think,  and  he  wished  the 
opera  .on  could  be  performed  before  Corbario  came 
but  that  was  impossible. 
^^Regina  stood  beside  him,  waiting  for  him  to  speak 

"Do  you  need  money  ?  "he  asked  abruptly,  with  a 
sharp  look  at  her  face.  '^ 

thing  here"'  '""' '"'"  "^  '''^'"'"''-    "  "«  ""^  ^^"^y 
"  But  for  yourself  ?  "    He  kept  his  eyes  on  her. 

his  Lt  ,T'  ''''J  ^""*  "°"''°ff-"  Her  look  met 
Ills  almost  coldly  as  she  spoke. 

"  But  when  he  is  well  again,  how  shall  you  live  ?  " 

fri  nds  W  "',  1^  •""•  «  "  »"™  -'  «""  hiVas  no 
cZ  K  ^.  *"  '°''°  ^'"''  '»  '"»  "-emory  will 
TW  tt:^^'  '''  °'^-"-     ^'0  •'-tors  sly^o! 
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"  And  if  he  has  friends  after  all  ?  If  he  is  really  the 
man  I  think  he  is,  what  then  ?  What  will  become  of 
you  ?'• 

-I  do  not  know.  I  am  his.  He  can  do  what  he 
likos  with  me." 

The  Professor  did  not  remember  to  have  met  any  one 
who  took  quite  such  an  elementary  view  of  life,  but  he 
could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  the  girl's 
total  indifference  to  consequences. 

"  I  shall  come  to  see  him  again."  he  said  presently, 
turning  back  towards  the  bed  and  approaching  Mar- 
cello.  "Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  never  saw  me 
before  ?  "  he  asked,  taking  the  young  man's  hand. 

"  I  don't    remember,"    answered  Marcello,  wearily 
"They  all  want  me  to  remember,"  he  added  almost 
peevishly.     "I  would  if  I  could,  if  it  were  only  to 
please  them  I " 

Kalmon  went  away,  for  he  saw  that  his  presence 
tired  the  patient.  When  he  was  gone  Regina  sat  down 
beside  the  bed  and  stroked  Marcello's  hand,  and  talked 
soothingly  to  him,  promising  that  no  one  should  tease 
him  to  remember  things.  By  and  by,  as  she  sat,  she 
laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  beside  him,  and  her  sweet 
breath  fanned  his  face,  while  a  strange  light  played  in 
ner  half-closed  eyes. 

"  Heart  of  my  heart,"  she  sighed  happily.  «  Love  of 
my  soul  I  Do  you  know  that  I  am  all  yours,  soul  and 
body,  and  earrings  too  ?  "     And  she  laughed  low. 

"  You  are  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world," 
Marcello  answered.     "  I  love  you  I  " 
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She  laughed  again,  and  kiH«ed  him. 
"Aurora?" 

old,  and  your  g„,Ue„  hair  i    a   toy      Z"  ""''  '"' 
forget  Regina,  „„,v  I  -  ^  ''^-     ^  ""  «""  '"-'ver 

"  ^^''^  '  "  ««l'oed  Marcello,  like  a  child     ..  V 
never,  never  I "  °'       "ever, 

"Not  even  when  your  friends  try  to  tuke  n,« 
from  you,  love,  not  even  if  they  trvL  kl  u     ^"^ 

i-.e  of  then,:;ir::irjri- "-' '"'' 

Au™™h„«yenow  hair  and  blue  e™-     '  """  ""^ 

0-4 "uir  :rr "  "•" "-'"  — «» «-"<•. 

pale  man  in  deep  ™1!  "P*"*"*  "S""'  »■"»  »  very 

Superintendent  1:  rT  ^  ''""'''''  '"  "^  »"« 
little,  so  that  the  XL  ZZ  Z  Tt,  '""  '»'=''  » 
cello's  faee,  and  she  iixedh.  ^''"  ""'"^  ^ar- 

black.  ^"''''""«3'«»  on  the  gentleman  in 

loJ  v!j:e:'  "'  '*""'•"  ^"'-^  "-  Superintendent  in  a 

and  leaning  tC  r.iirT'"*-  '""*"S  '"»  '''-ft 
g    orward  a  httle,  hu.  ga^o  riveted  on  Mar- 


.;  iN^R^  -V.'.iriilff  ■. 
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cello's  face.  Regina  had  never  before  seen  a  man  trans- 
fixed with  fear. 

He  moved  a  step  towards  the  bed,  and  then  another, 
forcing  himself  to  go  on.  Then  Marcello  turned  his 
head  and  looked  at  him  vacantly.  Regina  heard  the 
long  breath  Corbario  drew,  and  saw  his  body  straighten, 
aa  if  relieved  from  a  great  burden.  He  stood  beside 
the  bed,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  take  Marcello's. 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  he  asked  ;  but  even  then  his 
voice  was  unsteady. 

Instead  of  answering,  Marcello  turned  away  to  Regina. 

"You  promised  that  they  should  not  tease  me  any 
more,"  he  said  querulously.  "  Make  them  go  away  I 
I  want  to  sleep." 

Regina  came  to  his  side  at  once,  and  faced  the  two 
men  across  the  bed. 

"  What  is  all  this  for  ? "  she  asked,  with  a  little 
indignation.  "You  know  that  he  cannot  remember 
you,  even  if  he  ever  saw  you  before.  Cannot  you 
leave  him  in  peace  ?  Come  back  after  the  operation. 
Then  he  will  remember  you,  if  you  really  know  him." 

"Who  is  this  girl?"  asked  Corbario  of  the 
Superintendent. 

"  She  took  care  of  him  when  he  had  the  fever,  and 
she  managed  to  get  him  here.  She  has  undoubtedly 
saved  his  life." 

At  the  words  a  beautiful  blush  coloured  Regina*s 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  triumphant  light;  but 
at  the  same  words  Corbario's  still  face  darkened,  and 
as  if  it  had  been  a  ma.sk  that  suddenly  became  trans- 
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parent,  the  girl  saw  another  face  through  it,  drawn  into 
an  expression  of  malignant  and  devilish  hatred. 

The  vision  only  lasted  a  moment,  and  the  impene- 
trable pale  features  were  there  once  more,  showing 
neither  hate  nor  fear,  nor  any  feeling  or  emotion  what- 
ever. Corbario  was  himself  again,  and  turned  quietly 
to  the  Superintendent. 

"She  is  quite  right,"  he  said.  "His  memory  is 
gone,  and  we  shall  only  disturb  him.  You  tell  me  that 
the  doctors  have  lound  a  very  slight  depression  in  his 
head,  as  if  from  a  blow.  Do  you  think  — but  it  will 
annoy  him  —  I  had  better  not." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  other,  as  he 
hesitated. 

"  It  is  such  a  strange  case  that  I  should  like  to  see 
just  where  it  i^.,  out  of  pure  curiosity." 

"  It  is  here,"  said  Regina,  answering,  and  setting  the 
tip  of  one  straight  finger  against  her  own  head  to  point 
out  the  place. 

«  Oh,  at  the  back,  on  the  right  side  ?  I  see  —  yes  — 
thank  you.     A  little  on  one  side,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Here,"  repeated  Regina,  turning  so  that  Corbario 
could  see  exactly  where  the  end  of  her  finger  touched 
her  hair. 

«  To  think  that  so  slight  an  injury  may  have  perma- 
nently affected  the  young  man's  memory  !  "  Corbario 
appeared  much  impressed.  "Well,"  he  continued, 
speaking  to  Regina,  « if  we  ever  find  out  who  he  is,  his 
relations  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  quite  beyond  all 
payment." 
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"Do  you  think  I  want  to  be  paid?"  asked  Regina, 
and  in  her  indignation  she  turned  away  and  walked  to 
the  window. 

But  Marcello  called  her  back. 

"  Please,  Regina  — please  tell  them  to  go  away  I  "  he 
pleaded. 

Corbario  nodded  to  the  Superintendent,  and  they  left 
the  room. 

"  There  is  certainly  a  strong  resemblance,"  said  Folco, 
when  they  were  outside,  "but  it  really  cannot  be  my 
poor  Marcello.  I  was  almost  too  much  afifected  by  the 
thought  of  seeing  him  again  to  control  myself  when  we 
first  entered,  but  when  I  came  near  I  felt  nothing.  It 
is  not  he,  I  am  sure.  I  loved  him  as  if  he  were  my 
own  son;  I  brought  him  up;  we  were  always  together. 
It  is  not  possible  that  I  should  be  mistaken." 

"No,"  replied  the  Superintendent,  "I  should  hardly 
think  it  possible.  Besides,  from  what  the  girl  has  told 
me,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  lay  ill  near  Tivoli.  How 
is  it  possible  that  he  should  have  got  there,  all  the  way 
from  the  Roman  shore  ?  " 

"  And  with  a  fractured  skull  I  It  is  absurd  I  "  Cor- 
bario was  glad  to  find  that  the  Superintendent  held 
such  a  strong  opinion.  "  It  is  not  Marcello.  The  nose 
is  not  the  same,  and  the  expression  of  the  mouth  is 
quite  different." 

He  said  these  things  with  conviction,  but  he  was  not 
deceived.     He  knew  that  Marcello  Consalvi  was  living 
and  that  he  had  seen  him,  risen  from  the  dead,  and  ^ 
apparently  likely  to  remain  among  the  living  for  some  ^ 
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time.    The  first  awful  moment  of  anxiety  was  past  it 
was  true,  and  Foico  wm  aH»  f„  .i,-  i  ^^ 

tl,»„i.    u   .  .""'*'''«'"  *ink  more  connectedly 

than  he  had  since  he  had  received  the  telegram  recall^ 
ing  hm,  from  Paiis;  but  there  was  to  be  a„!th"r     The 
doctors  said  that  his  memory  would  return -w^a 
would  he  remember  ?    It  would  come  back,  beginnt^ 
most  probably,  at  the  very  moment  in  wLcITt"  .d 
W  mterrupted.      For  one  instant  he  would  fan  y 

he  seen?    That  was  the  question.     Had  he  seen  any- 

round  the  cottage  m  the  distance  ?    Had  he  heard  any- 
thing but  the  howling  of  the  southwest  gale  and  the 

U  wL  .  r»,  "'■"'^ """  "'  *"  '«'<=''  of  his  head,  but 

f  Tninif  V".  T  "'"     ""''  '•''  ''-»  '»  *«  -' 
tte  h.„   ^  .         '"'  '""'•'  f"  «''°"S''  to  ««e  l-efore 
he  sudden        "''""«"'"'«<»  "^-ory  ?     How  far  wa 

What  fl  r^""'?  ""'  °'  *'"'"«''^  ^""y  '""tantaneous? 
What  fraction  of  a  second  intervened  between  fuU  life 
and  what  was  so  like  death  ?  How  long  did  it  tie  a 
man  to  look  round  quicklv  ?  M„„i,  i  .u 
surelvl  Wi.i,  "'""='">"  Much  less  than  8  second, 
W  Jl  .^'""'"'/ffort  or  huriy  a  man  could  turn  hi 

eael^  I'lu    V"'"'  '"*'  *"  "S'"'  »»  "«  to  look  over 

wuVonce     A^r^'^'  "'""^  "  ^'^^  !«»<••"- 
owung  once.    A  second  was  a  much  longer  timn  *)..„ 

most  peoije  realised.     Instruments  miZfL  renUflc 

photography  could  be  made  to  expose  tl  e  phte^! 

more  than  one-thousandth  of  a  second.     Corba'no  knew 

that,  and  wondered  whether  a  man's  eye  could  ^ecei  v! 
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any  impres8ion  in  so  short  a  time.    He  shuddered  whc 
he  thought  that  it  miglit  be  possible. 

The  question  was  to  bo  answered  sooner  than  } 
expected.  The  doctors  had  reported  that  a  week  mm 
pass  before  Marcello  would  be  strong  enough  to  underg 
the  operation,  but  he  improved  so  quickly  after  h 
reached  the  hospital  that  it  seemed  useless  to  wait.  I 
was  not  considered  to  be  a  very  dangerous  operation 
nor  one  which  weakened  the  patient  much. 

Regina  was  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  whei 

Marcello  had  been  wheeled  out  of  his  room,  already 

under  ether,  she  went  and  stood  before  the  window 

pressing  down  her  clasped  hands  upon  the  marble  sil] 

with  all  her  might,  and  resting  her  forehead  against 

the  green  slats  of  the  blind.     She  did  not  move  from 

this  position  while  the  nurse  made  Marcello's  bed  ready 

to  receive  him  on  his  return.     It  was  long  to  wait 

The  great  clock  in  the  square  struck  eleven  some  time 

after  he  had  been  taken  away,  then  the  quarter,  then 

half-past. 

Regina  felt  the  blood  slowly  sinking  to  her  heart. 
She  would  have  given  anything  to  move  now,  but  she 
could  not  stir  hand  or  foot ;  she  was  cold,  yet  somehow 
she  could  not  even  shiver;  that  would  have  been  a 
relief;  any  motion,  any  shock,  any  violent  pain  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  marble 
stillness  that  was  like  a  spell. 

Far  away  on  the  Janiculum  Foleo  Corbario  sat  in 
his  splendid  library  alone,  with  strained  eyes,  waiting 
for  the  call  of  the  telephone  that  stood  on  the  poUshed 
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table  at  his  elbow.  He,  too,  was  motionless,  and  longed 
for  release  as  he  had  never  thought  ho  could  long  for 
anything.  A  still  unlighted  cigar  was  almost  bitten 
through  by  his  sharp  front  teeth ;  every  faculty  was 
tense;  and  yet  it  was  as  if  his  brain  had  stopped  think- 
ing at  the  point  where  expectation  had  begun.  He 
could  not  think  now,  he  could  only  suffer.  U  the 
operation  were  successful  there  would  be  more  suffer- 
ing,  doubt  stiU  more  torturing,  suspense  more  agonising 
still. 

The  great  clock  over  the  stables  struck  eleven,  then 
the  quarter,  then  half-past.  The  familiar  chimes  floated 
m  through  the  open  windows. 

A  wild  hope  came  with  the  sound.  Marcello,  weak 
as  he  was,  had  died  under  ether,  and  that  was  the  end. 
Corbano  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  The  clock  struck 
the  third  quarter,  but  no  other  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  near  noon-tide.    Yes,  Marcello  must  be  dead. 

Suddenly,  in  the  silence,  came  the  sharp  buzz  of  the 
instrument.  He  leapt  in  his  seat  as  if  something  had 
struck  him  unawares,  and  then,  instantly  controlling 
himself,  he  grasped  the  receiver  and  held  it  to  his  ear 

"  Signor  Corbario  ?  "  came  the  question. 

"Yes,  himself." 

"The  hospital.     The  operation  has  been  successful. 
iJO  you  hear  ?  " 

"Yes.     Goon." 

"The  patient  has  come  to  himself.     He  remembers 
everything." 

"  Everything  I  "     Corbario's  voice  shook. 
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"He  is  Marcello  Consalvi      ««     i     *     . 
and  for  you."  ^  ^^'  ^""^  ^  "Other 

"  How  -.  in  what  way  does  he  ask  for  me  ?    Win 
presence  do  him  good  ^  or  excite  him  ?  "  "' 

pre.ionl.s  as  he  wa^^  fort  t^^  -''  ^^  ^ 

He  speaks  most  affectionately  of  vou       R,.f 
had  better  not  come  until  this  afternln"^  ;„.  the'  ''"' 
must  not  stay  lonir     Th.   i    »       °°"'  ""o  ™en  Jou 
quietly."         '^       ^'^     ^'''  '''^'»"  ""^  h*  -ust  rest 

''gS;:.""""""'"'"''-   ^'■''-kyou.    Good-bye." 

-iTe/rth^^tiirr'*""'''-''-^'''- 

eyes  and  leaned  Sntl  'v,    "1°™'-     "«  *"*  »■« 
hia  sides  as  if  thte  we™  „    7'"    V"^'  ^"^^^  "^^ 
head  faUing  tor^Z  «U  h      f  "'^'^  *"  *^''"'  ""^  '^ 
He  remained  .;^^;:""",r''<'  -  1>-  chest. 
But  in  ,1,.  *^    "*  Without  moving. 

I'is  eyes  fixed  onTl   '^'.  ""^  °''  *«  P'"'"'.  ""d 

.ndfLedtm^lota^^tri:!"^'''-^^^ 
and  rS.'"''  "'  -^  "eart."  rf.e  said  softly.     ..Sleep 

-<S^  r .tt^fn^^^LTf :r "' '-  -- 

-  tf  fae?.^:  -  V  ~~  o»^T- 
-.dandri-4--iltir 


CHAPTER  IX 

Two  years  had  passed  since  Marcello  had  been 
brought  home  from  the  hospital,  very  feeble  stiU,  but 
lumself  agam  and  master  of  his  memory  and  thoughts. 

In  h,,  reeoUection,  however,  there  was  a  bknk.    He 
had  left  Aurora  standing  in  the  gap,  when,  the  storm 
swept  .nland  from  the  sea  ,  then  the  light  had  gone 
out  suddenly,  u.  something  violent  whieh  he  could  not 
unde..tand,  and  after  that  he  could  remember  nothing 
except  hat  he  had  wandered  in  lonely  places,  trying  to 
hnd  out  which  way  he  was  going,  and  terrified  by  the 
certainty  that  he  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction ;  so  he  had 
wandered  on  by  day  and  night,  as  in  a  dark  dream,  and 
had  at  last  fallen  asleep,  to  wake  in  the  wretched  garret 
of  ^e  mn  on  the  Frascati  road,  with  Regina  kn^ns 
bes.de  h>m  and  moistening  his  lips  from  a  glass  of  wltef 

back  to  h.m  uncertainly,  like  the  little  incidenU  of  his 

1.S  mothers  knee   and  resting  his   head   upon   her 
shoulder,  hke  the  smeU  of  the  roses  and  the  bitter 

of  bemg  set  upon  a  pony's  back  in  San  Domeuico 
whde  Corbario  held  him  up  in  the  saddle,  and  S  ^ 
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make  his  little  hands  hold  the  bridle.  The  inn  wa 
quite  as  far  away  as  all  that,  and  but  for  Regina  h« 
might  have  forgotten  it  altogether. 

She   was   "Consalvi's   Regina"  now;    half    Rom( 
called  her  that,  and  she  was  famous.      Naples  anti 
Florence  and  Milan  had  heard  of  her ;   she  had  beer 
seen  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  even  in  Paris  and  London 
her  name  was  not  unknown  in  places  where  young  men 
congregate  to  discuss  the  wicked  world,  and  where 
young  women  meet  to  compare  husbands,  over  the 
secret  and  sacrificial   teapot  which  represents  virtue, 
or  the  less  sacred  bridge-table  which  represents  vice. 
Smart  young  dandies  who  had  never  exchanged  a  word 
with  her  spoke  of  her  familiarly  as  "  Regina"  ;  smarter 
and  older  men,  who  knew  her  a  little,  talked  of  her  as 
"the  Spalletta,"  not  without  a  certain  respect;   their 
mothers  branded  her  as  "that  creature,"  and  their 
wives,  who  envied  her,  called  her  "  Consalvi's  Regina." 
When  people  remonstrated  with  Folco  Corbario  for 
allowing  his  stepson  too  much  liberty,  he  shook  his 
head  gravely  and  answered  that  he  did  what  he  could 
to  keep  Marcello  in  the  right  way,  but  that  the  boy's 
intellect  had  been  shaken  by  the  terrible  accident,  and 
that  he  had  undoubtedly  developed  vicious  tendencies 
—  probably  atavistic,  Folco  added.      Why  did  Folco 
allow  him  to  have  so  much  money  ?    The  answer  was 
that  he  was  of  age  and  the  fortune  was  his.     But  why 
had  Folco  let  him  have  it  before  he  was  twenty-one, 
ever  since  he  was  found  and  brought  home?    He  had 
not  had  much,  was  the  reply  ;  at  least  it  had  not  been 
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much  compared  with  the  whole  income  he  now  enjoyed  • 
one  could  not  bring  „p  the  heir  of  a  great  estate  like  a 
pauper,  could  one?  bo  the  questioners  desisted  from 
questiomng  .but  they  said  among  themselves  that, 
although  iolco  had  been  an  admirable  husband  and 
Btepfather  while  his  wife  had  lived,  he  had  not  shown 
as  much  good  sense  after  her  death  as  they  ],ad  been 
led  to  expect.  Meanwhile,  no  one  had  any  right  to 
interfere,  and  Marcello  did  as  he  pleased. 

ChUdren  instinctively  attach  themselves  to  whichever 
of  their  parents  gives  them  the  most  liberty.     It  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  deny  it.     Marcello  had  loved  his 
mother  dearly,    but    she    had   always  been    the   one 
to  hinder  him   from  doing   what  he  wished  to   do 
because  she  had  been  excessively  anxious  about  his 
bodily  health,  and  over-desirous  of  bringing  him  up  to 
manhood  in  a  state  of  ideal  moral  perfection.    Folco, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  associated  with  all  thJ 
boy's  sports  and  pleasures,  and  had  always  encouraged 
him  to  amuse  himself,  giving  as  a  reason  that  there  was 
no  medicine  like  healthy  happiness  for  a  boy  of  deUcate 
constitution.     Corbario,  like  Satan,  knew  the  uses  of 
^uth,  which  are  numerous  and  not  all  good.     Though 
Marcello  would  not  have  acknowledged  it  to  himself, 
his  stepfather  had  been  nearer  to  him,  and  more  nee- 
es^ry  to  him,  than  his  mother,  during  several  years  ; 
and  besides,  it  was  less  hard  to  bear  the  loss  of  which 
he  learned  when  he  recovered,  because  it  had  befallen 
Him  durmg  that  dark  and  uncertain  period  of  his  Ul- 
ness  that  now  seemed  as  if  it  had  lasted  for  years,  and 
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whereby  everything  that  had  been  before  it  belonged  tc 
a  remote  past. 

Moreover,  there  was  Regina,  and  there  was  youth, 
and   there  was  liberty;   and  Corbario   w.is  at  hand, 
always  ready  to  encourage  and  satisfy  his  slightest 
whim,  on  the  plea  that  a  convalescent  must  be  hu- 
moured  at  any  cost,  and  that  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with  Regina 
after  Marcello  was  completely  recovered.     After  all, 
Corbario  told  him,  the  girl  had  saved  his  life,  and  it 
was  only  right  to  be  grateful,  and  she  should  be  amply 
rewarded  for  all  the  trouble  she  had  taken.     It  would 
have  been  sheer  cruelty  to  have  sent  her  away  to  the 
country;  and  what  was  the  cost  of  a  quiet  lodging  for 
her  in  Trastevere,  and  of  a  few  decent  clothes,  and  of 
a  respectable  middle-aged  woman-servant  to  take  care  of 
her  ?    Nothing  at  all ;  only  a  few  francs,  and  Marcello 
was  so  rich  I     Regina,  also,  was  so  very  unusually  well- 
behaved,  and  so  perfectly  docile,  so  long  as  she  was 
allowed  to  see  Marcello  every  day  I    She  did  not  care 
for  dress  at  all,  and  was  quite  contented  to  wear  black, 
with  just  a  touch  of  some  tender  colour.     Corbario 
made  it  all  very  easy,  and  saw  to  everything,  and  he 
seemed  to  know  just  how  such  things  were  arranged. 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  little  house  that  h2d  a 
quiet  garden  with  an  entrance  on  another  street,  all  in 
very  good  condition  because  it  had  lately  been  used  by 
a  famous  foreign  painter  who   preferred   to  live  in 
Trastevere,  away  from  the  interruptions  and  distrac- 
tions of  the  growing  city;  and  by  a  very  simple  trans- 
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action  the  liouw  became  the  Drowitv  /,»  .1 

w«  much  more  convenient  th»n  paSe^t "  0  a  Ura' 
«>me  Undlord  who  might  at  any  time  tZVf 
out.     Corbario  though!  of  evor/th  ng     Twi    'atl' 
a  gardener  came,  early  in  th«  m«.   •  !  ^ 

«Hrdenwa..aii;pJt;ra  d  r  3'".",  "»"  ""• 
«>rvant  watered  the  flowe«  everyevrn;:,  ."T' 
»un,et.     There  wa«  a  comfortable  C      .  u         ' " 
Marcello  in  a»hady  corner,  the  very  fi.'i  ^l  t,,      :",'  '" 
here    and  Rcgina  had  learned  ho.-  ,„  'Z         'Z 
Jumi  for  the  respectable  woman*  .  ,,,  u  ' 

ltte:M''"^^'™«'~«^^'''^-- 

-xrirLTrr^tii^'i'-'^'''  ^'"-- 

«»he  took  .0  much  :rbt;r:r„':i''''". '■'*'' 

present  of  money;  and  when  he  had  done  fiL'  ,       " 

Irtrdi"""^";  •*""  *•«"  -^^  -  hi?'  eri 

thought.  iLrjratS^^trs^iLf" 

from  the  g„>at  horde  of  the  unem'^loyed  "*"" 

now  sue  quietly  transformed  Retina  int„  „  ,•  •,.  ! 
creature,  whn  m„^t  „«  .  "egma  into  a  civilised 
carriage  Tut  T  ""'»'"'"»«''«''■>  by  her  beauty  and 

concerned  It^ttlrttt""?"'  ""'  '"^  -" 
the  innate  -"Xf  tKl^  pT 71^  "T 
■-^ure  and  such  grace  as  any  ai^ra^t'  ^t't,: 
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envied,  and  that  she  spoke  with    the  Roman  accent 
which  almost  all  other  Italians  admire ;  but  though  her 
manners  had  a  certain  repose,  they  were  often  of  an 
extremely  unexpected  nature,  and  she  had  an  astonish- 
ingly simple   way  of  calling  things  by  their  names 
which  sometimes  disconcerted  Marcello  and  sometimes 
amused  him.     Settimia  civilised  her,  almost  without 
letting  her  know  it,  for  she  was  quick  to  learn,  like  all 
naturally  clever  people  who  have  had  no  education,  and 
she  was  imitative,  as  all  womanly  women  are  when  they 
are  obliged  to  atlapt  themselves  quickly  to  new  sur- 
roundings.    She  was  stimulated,  too,  by  the  wish  to 
appear  well  before   Marcello,  lest  he  should  ever  be 
ashamed  of  her.     That  was  all.     She  never  had  the 
least  illusion   about  herself,  nor  any  hope  of  raising 
herself  to  his  social  level.     She  was  far  too  much  the 
real  peasant  girl  for  that,  the  descendant  of  thirty  or 
more  generations  of  serfs,  the  offspring  of  men  and 
women  who  had  felt  that  they  belonged  body  and  soul 
to  the  feudal  lord  of  the  land  on  which  they  were  born, 
and  had  never  been  disturbed  by  tempting  dreams  of 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  the  violent  destruction 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

So  she  lived,  and  so  she  learned  many  things  of  Set- 
timia, and  looked  upon  herself  as  the  absolute  property 
of  the  man  she  loved  and  had  saved ;  and  she  was  per- 
fectly happy,  if  not  perfectly  good. 

"  When  I  am  of  age,"  Marcello  used  to  say,  "I  shall 
buy  a  beautiful  little  palace  near  the  Tiber,  and  you 
shall  Uve  in  it." 
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«Why?"  ri,e  always  aaked.  "Are  we  not  happy 
here  ?  I,  ,t  not  cool  in  summer,  and  sunny  in  winter  v 
Have  we  not  all  we  want?  When  you  marry,  your 
wife  will  hve  m  the  splendid  villa  on  the  Janiculum, 
and  when  you  are  tired  of  her,  yon  will  come  and  see 

l^'^'^i  ^Z\.   .  °P*  y°"  "'"  •'*»y»  "«  "'"d  of  he', 
liien  I  shttll  be  happy." 

Marcello  would  laugh  a  little,  and  then  he  would 
look  grave  and  thoughtful,  for  he  had  not  forgotten 
Aurora,  and  sometimes  wondered  what  nhe  was  doing 
a»  a  young  man  does  who  is  losing  his  hold  upon 
himself  and  on  the  things  in  which  he  lu«  always 
beheved.  He  who  has  never  lived  through  such 
times  and  outlived  them,  knows  neither  the  world 
nor  himself. 

Marcello  wondered  whether  Aurora  would  ever  meet 
Regma  face  to  face,  and  what  would  happen  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  choose  between   the   two.     He   would 
choose  Regina,  he  said  to  himself,  when  he  was  goinir 
down  the  steep  way  from  the  villa  to  the  little  house 
eager  for  her  touch,  her  voice,  her  breath,  and  feeling 
in  Ins  pocket  the  key  that  opened  the  garden  gate 
But  when  the  hours  had  passed,  and  he  slowly  walked 
up  the  road  under  the  great  plane-trees,  in  the  cool  of 
the  late  evening,  glancing  at  the  distant  lights  of  Home 
beyond  the  Tiber,  and  dimly  conscious  that  something 
was  still  unsatisfied,  then  he  hesitated  and  he  remem 
bered   his  boyish   love,   and  fancied   that  if   he  met 
Aurora  m  the  way  they  would  stand  still,  each  find- 
ing  the  other  in  the  other's  eyes,  and  silently  kiss,  as 
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they  had  kissed  long  ago.  Yet,  with  the  though^ ,  he 
felt  shame,  and  he  blushed,  alone  there  under  the  plane- 
trees. 

But  Aurora  had  never  come  back  to  Rome,  and  the 
small  apartment  that  overlooked  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
had  other  tenants.  It  was  strange  that  the  Contessa 
and  her  daughter  should  not  have  returned,  and  some- 
times  Marcello  felt  a  great  longing  to  see  them.  He 
said  "them "to  himself  at  such  times,  but  he  knew 
what  he  meant. 

So  time  went  on.    Corbario  said  that  he  himself 
must  really  go  to  San  Domenico,  to  look  after  the  Cala- 
brian  property,  but  added  that  it  would  be  quite  useless 
for  Marcello  to  go  with  him.     Marcello  could  stay  in 
Rome  and  amuse  himself  as  he  pleased,  or  he  might 
make  a  little  journey  to  the  north,  to  Switzerland,  to 
the   Tyrol -there   were  so   many  places.     Settimia 
would  take  care  of  Regina,  and  perhaps  Regina  herself 
had  better   make  a   little   trip   for  a   change.     Yes, 
Settimia  had  travelled  a  good  deal  ;  she  even  knew 
enough  French  to  travel  in  a  foreign  country,  if  neces- 
sary.     Corbario  said  that  he  did  not  know  where  she 
had  learned  French,  but  he  was  quite  sure  she  knew  it 
tolerably  well.     Regina  would  be  safe  under  her  care, 
m  some  quiet  place  where  the  air  would  do  her  good. 
Thereupon  Corbario  went  off  to  the  south,  leaving 
Marcello  plentifully  supplied  with  money  and  prom- 
wing  to  write  to  him.     They  parted  affectionately. 

"  If  you  wish  to  go  away,"  Corbario  said,  as  he 
was  leaving,  «it  might  be  as  well  to  leave  your  next 
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fc«cy  that  I  want  to  know  everything  j-ou  do,  my  dear 
U^.  You  are  qu.te  old  enough  to  take  care  of  your- 
Tl'  ti  ?         ''"'"""  """'^^'  '»"•     T).e  only  Ln<r 

advice   .I'd"?",      ""'^  "  ""  '>^"™"'-'  ">'"  P-o  of 
"  You  are  still  very  pale,"  he  observed  thoughtfully 
plenty  of  champagne  at  luncheon  and  dinner.    There  is 

ru7al      •  u"'","  ""*"  ''  '""  '•-™-     And  don' 
tiLsVwe7r  ^"^"^  "'^"^"^^  "-  »-  "- 
He  laughed  again  as  he  shook  hands  and  got  into  the 
carnage    and  Marcello  was  glad  when  UeM'gZ 
^ough  he  was  so  fond  of  him.     It  was  a  bore  foT 

in  the  way.  '""'^  ''"""'■"'»  "  ""'« 

In  a  week  Marcello  and  Regina  were  in  Venice  ■  a 

month  later  they  were  in  Paris.     The  invaluable  Set! 

t.m,a  knew  her  way  about,  and  spoke  French  with  a 

a  ":?„  tr^r  "'■'t""  ■•  ^"^ «™"  '-^'^  Sn 

a    ew  of  those  phi-ases  which  are  jmrticularly  useful  at     • 
a  dressmaker's  and  quite  incomprehensible  anywhere 

w  h  taste  and  wsdom.     Regina  had  arrived  in  Paris 
w.th  one  bo.  of  modest  dimensions ;   she  left  wfth 
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four  more,  of  a  size  that  made  the  railway  porters 
stagger. 

One  day  Marcello  brought  home  a  string  of  pearls  in 
his  pocket,  and  tried  to  fasten  it  round  her  throat ;  but 
she  would  not  let  him  do  it.     She  was  angry. 

"  Keep  those  things  for  your  wife  !  "  she  said,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  standing  back  from  him.  "I  will 
wear  the  clothes  you  buy  for  me,  because  you  like  me 
to  be  pre*  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  ashamed  of 
me.  But  1  will  not  take  jewels,  for  jewels  are  money, 
just  as  gold  is !  You  can  buy  a  wife  with  that  stuflP, 
not  a  woman  who  loves  you !  " 

Her  brows  were  level  and  stern,  her  face  grew  whiter 
as  she  spoke,  and  Marcello  was  suddenly  aware,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  that  he  did  not  understand  women. 
That  knowledge  comes  sooner  or  later  to  almost  every 
man,  but  many  are  spared  it  untU  they  are  much  older 
than  he  was. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,"  he  said,  in  a  rather 
injured  tone,  as  he  slipped  the  pearls  into  his  pocket. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered.  "  But  you  do  not 
understand.  If  I  thought  you  did,  I  would  go  back  to 
the  inn  and  never  see  you  again.  I  should  die,  but  it 
would  not  matter,  for  I  should  still  respect  myself  I  " 

"I  only  wished  to  please  you,"  said  MarceUo 
apologetically. 

«  You  wish  to  please  me  ?  Love  me  !  That  is  what 
I  want.  Love  me  as  much  as  you  can,  it  will  always 
be  less  than  I  love  you,  and  as  long  as  you  can,  it  will 
always  be  less  long  than  I  shall  love  you,  for  that  wiU 
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itrtT'  u^"'^ "'"'"  ^"" »"'  *"«•>  »f  ™»-  to"  "<«  «., 

than  to  hang  hke  a  chain  on  a  young  man's  neck      I 

His  kiwes  closed  her  flashing  eyes,  and  her  lips  parted 
.u  a   amt,  expectant  smile,  that  was  not  disappointed 

So  fme  pa».ed,  and  Marcello  heard  occasionafly  from 
Corbano,  and  wrote  to  him  once  or  twice,  when  Z 
needed  money       Folco  never  alluded  to  Heginrand 

w  Of  his  iir:;zL:::zrnr  to"::: 

questions. 

But  the  existence  Marcello  was  leading  was  not  cal- 
cu^a  ed  to  :^tore  his  strength,  which  hfd  neve    b^  n 

ZtZZ  Tl  '"  "'"*™-    ^'""'Sh  Kegina  did  not 

understand  the  language,  she  grew  very  fond  of  the 

heatre,  for  Marcello  translated  and  explained  every- 

^at  he  forgot  the  stifling  air  and  the  late  hours 

lurjr  :.  '"V  ^^^  "  """^'^  °'  -cquainunces  a 
Uttle  older  than  himself,  who  were  only  too  glad  to  see 

jethmg  of  the  beautiful  Regina,  so'that  ^there  we" 

ears  in  the  morning,  horse  races  in  the  afternoon,  and 

all  manner  of  amusements,  with  a  general  tendency  to 

ook  upon  sleep  as  a  disease  to  be  avoided  and  the  wish 

o  rest  as  a  foolish  weakness.     It  was  true  that  Mar- 

cello  never  coughed,  but  he  was  very  thin,  and  his  del  . 
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cate  face  had  grown  perfectly  colourless,  though  he 
followed  Corbario's  advice  and  drank  a  good  deal  of 
champagne,  not  to  mention  other  less  harmless  things, 
because  the  quick  stimulant  was  as  pleasant  as  a  nap 
and  did  not  involve  such  a  waste  of  time. 

As  for  Regina,  the  life  suited  her,  at  least  for  a  while, 
and  her  beauty  was  refined  rather  than  marred  by  a 
little  bodily  weariness.     The  splendid  blush  of  pleasure 
rarely  rose  in  her  cheeks  now,  but  the  clear  paUor  of 
her  matchless  complexion  was  quite  as  lovely.      The 
constitution  of  a  healthy  Roman  peasant  girl  does  not 
break  down  easily  under  a  course  of  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  it  might  never  have  occurred  to  Regina 
that  Mar6ello  was  almost  exhausted  already,  if  her  eyes 
had  not  been  opened  to  his  condition  by  some  one  else. 
They  were  leavin  ;  the  The&tre  Fran^ais  one  evening, 
intending  to  go  hon  >  on  foot  as  the  night  was  fine  and 
warm.  They  had  seen  ffernani,  and  Regina  had  naturally 
found  it  hard  to  understand  the  story,  even  with  Mar- 
cello's  explanations;  t     more  so  as  he  himself  had  never 
seen  the  play  before,  a  ul  had  come  to  the  theatre  quite 
sure  that  it  must  be  easily  comprehensible  from  the  opera 
founded  on  it,  which  he  had  heard.     Regina's  arm  was 
passed  through  his,  and  as  they  made  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  under  the  not  very  brilliant  lights  in  the 
portico,  Marcello  was  doing  his  best  to  make  the  plot 
of  the  piece  clear,  and   Regina  was  looking  earnestly 
into  his  face,  trying  to  follow  what  he  said.     Suddenly 
he  heard  an  Italian  voice  very  near  to  him,  calling  him 
by  name,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
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"Marcellol" 

He  rtarted,  straightened   htoaelf.  turned  hia  head 

was  Aurora^  leaning  forward  a  little,  with  an  expression 
o    cold  cur.as.ty  ,   she  had  already  seen  Kegina,  who 
d.d  not  withdraw  her  hand  fron.  Marcello's  a™,. 
Vou  here?"  he  cried,  recovering  himself  quickly. 

and  at  t'he'      '  *'""'*""  "»"'""'  "">  """"'"n. 

and  at  the  Mme  moment  Afarcello  met  Aurora's  eyes 

Regma  felt  h.s  arm  drop  by  hi,  side,  as  if  he  we™  dt 

owu.ng  her  in  the  presence  of  these  two  smart  w"mn 

who  were  friends  of  his.     She  forgave  hi^ ^".0 

rmta."'""'""  '"  '""«  -^^  "-  '^«  ^^ 
The    Contessa,  who  ms  a   woman  of  the  world 

"You  are  looking  very  ill,"  ,he  said,  turning  her 

foZ  a'n'^       k       '  "k""""'  """""^  "»"  «  ««P  to 

the  J;tt    .  7  .'"^  "  ""  '"'"'  °'  ^""'"''»  ''O"-)  »nd  at 
tue  pretty  hat  she  wore. 

hI^Z-^'"'a'^  "■"""'  "  ''"'*'  '"'"'•  '"  the  Rue  Saint 

qu.test,ll    or  a  moment,  staring  after  the  two.     Then 
he  felt  Ueg,nas  hand  slipping  through  his  arm. 

left.  '         ""'*'  '"'"^'  »■"'  *«  '«''  l^"  o^-y  to  the 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time.     They  turned 
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under  the  arches  into  the  Palais  Royal,  and  followed 
the  long  portico  in  silence,  out  to  the  Rue  Vivienne  and 
the  narrow  Rue  des  Petits  Champs.  Still  Marcello  did 
not  speak,  and  without  a  word  they  reached  the  Avenue 
de  rOpera.  The  light  was  very  bright  there,  and 
Regina  looked  long  at  Marcello's  face,  and  saw  how 
white  it  was. 

"  She  said  you  were  looking  very  ill,"  said  she,  in  a 
voice  that  shook  a  little. 

"Nonsense  I "  cried  Marcello,  rousing  himself.  "Shall 
we  have  supper  at  Henry's  or  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris? 
We  are  near  both." 

"We  will  go  home,"  Regina  answered.  "I  do  not 
want  any  supper  to-night." 

They  reached  their  hotel.  Regina  tossed  her  hat 
upon  a  chair  in  the  sitting-room  and  drew  Marcello  to 
the  light,  holding  him  before  her,  and  scrutinising  his 
face  with  extraordinary  intensity.  Suddenly  her  hands 
dropped  from  his  shoulders. 

**  She  was  right ;  you  are  ill.  Who  is  this  lady  that 
knows  your  face  better  than  I  ?  " 

She  asked  the  question  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  and 
self-reproach. 

"  The  Contessa  dell'  Armi,"  Marcello  answered,  with 
a  shade  of  reluctance. 

**  And  the  girl  ?  "  asked  Regina,  in  a  flash  of  intuition. 

"  Her  daughter  Aurora."  He  turned  away,  lit  a  ciga- 
rette, and  rang  the  bell. 

Regina  bit  her  lip  until  it  hurt  her,  for  she  remem- 
bered how  often  he  had  pronounced  thut  name  in  his 
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delirium,  many  month,  ago.  She  could  not  speak  for  a 
moment.  A  waiter  came  i„  answer  to  the  bell,  and 
MarceUo  ordered  something,  and  then  sat  down.  Regina 
went  to  her  room  and  did  not  return  until  the  servant 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  MarceUo  in  surprise, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  her  face. 
She  sat  down  at  a  little  distance,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

I  am  a  very  wicked  wom»n,-ehe  said,  in  a  dull 
voice. 

"You?"    MarceUo  laughed  and  fiUed  the  glasses. 

I  am  letting  you  kill  yourself  to  amuse  me,"  Regina 
said.  "  I  am  a  very,  very  wicked  woman.  But  you 
shall  not  do  it  any  more.     We  will  go  away  at  once." 

I  am  perfectly  well,"  MarceUo  answered,  holding  out 
a  glass  to  her  ;  but  she  would  not  take  it. 

"  I  do  not  want  wine  to-night,"  she  said.  «  It  is  crood 
when  one  has  a  light  heart,  but  my  heart  is  as  heavy  as 
a  stone.  What  am  I  good  for?  KUl  me.  It  will  be 
better.     Then  you  will  live. " 

"I  should  have  died  without  you  long  ago.  You 
saved  my  life."  ^    **  ^ 

"To  take  it  again  !  To  let  you  consume  yourself, 
so  that  I  may  see  the  world  !  What  do  I  care  for  the 
world,  If  you  are  not  well  ?    Let  us  go  away  quickly." 

"Nextweek,  if  youlike."  ^ 

"  No  !     To-morrow  !  " 

"  Without  waiting  to  hear  Melba  ?  » 

"  Yes  —  to-morrow  !  " 
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"  Or  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Sardou's  new  play  ?  ** 

"  To-morrow  I  To-morrow  morning,  early  !  What 
la  anything  compared  with  your  getting  well  ?  " 

"  And  your  new  summer  coatume  that  Doucet  has  not 
finished  ?    How  about  that  ?  " 

MarceUo  laughed  gaily  and  emptied  his  ghws.  But 
Regina  rose  and  knelt  down  beside  him,  laying  her 
hands  on  his. 

"  We  must  go  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "  You  shall 
say  where,  for  you  know  what  countries  are  near  Paris, 
and  where  there  are  hills,  and  trees,  and  waterfaUs,  and 
birds  that  sing,  where  the  earth  smells  sweet  when  it 
rains,  and  it  is  quiet  when  the  sun  is  high.  We  wUl  go 
there,  but  you  know  where  it  is,  and  how  far." 

♦*  I  have  no  doubt  Settimia  knows,"  laughed  MarceUo. 
"She  knows  everything." 

But  Regina's  face  was  grave,  and  she  shook  her 
head  slowly. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  laughing  ?  "  she  asked.  «  You 
cannot  deceive  me,  you  know  you  cannot !  I  deceived 
myself  and  was  blind,  but  my  eyes  are  open  now,  and  I 
can  only  see  the  truth.     Do  you  love  me,  MarceUo  ?  " 

His  eyes  looked  tired  a  moment  ago,  even  when  he 
laughed,  but  the  Ught  came  into  them  now.  He 
breathed  a  Uttle  faster  and  bene  jcrward  to  kiss  her. 
She  could  feel  the  rising  pulse  in  nis  thin  hands.  But 
she  leaned  back  as  she  knelt,  and  pressed  her  Ups 
together  tightly. 

«  Not  that,"  she  said,  after  they  had  both  been  motion- 
less ten  seconds.    "  I  don't  mean  that  I    Love  is  not  aU 
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moro  too.     rhe„  «  p«in,  ,!,„«  u  doubtinR.  there  U 
ealouey.  „,d  „„„  tha«  that !     There  i.  Z^Z^ 

t '  r"*"."''"  '""*'  "  '  »""'•  counting  her  treL 

u  r:  -r  tr ' "'-' ' "-- --ere 

own  «,ul  for  h.m  ,he  Iove«,  no,  not  if  the  winta  in 

o'r  ::.::r  Tnir  •«  --'  ■"««'"«  ^-^^ 

MarnT       ?*  /        ^^ ''  *  «^'®**  «^°» '  Suppose." 

«y  I    Such  H»  your  man's  love  is,  and  of  its  Und  vZ 
have  enough  for  two  ! "  •        "i  iw  Kind,  you 

Marcello  smiled. 

"I  do  not  love  Aurora  now,"  he  said 
.„!        Z""  '"™'  ''"•  y°"  '""^«<'  t»  her  in  your  fever  " 

I^te  fair  women,  but  they'a'r^^ettil'trntS 

a..g,a:dreje::rtyrtot"/:hrai'^™ 
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"Never?  Yes,  if  I  let  you  stay  here,  you  will  not 
have  time  to  be  tired  of  me,  for  you  will  grow  thinner 
and  whiter,  and  one  day  you  will  be  breathing,  and  not 
breathing,  and  breathing  a  little  again,  and  then  not 
breathing  at  all,  and  you  will  be  lying  dead  with  your 
head  on  my  arm.  I  can  see  how  it  will  be,  for  I  thouglit 
more  than  once  that  you  were  dead,  just  like  that,  when 
you  had  the  fever.  No  !  If  I  let  that  happen  you  will 
never  be  tired  of  me  while  you  are  alive,  and  when  you 
are  dead  Aurora  cannot  have  you.  Perhaps  that  would 
be  better.     I  would  almost  rather  have  it  so." 

"  Then  why  should  we  go  away  ?  "  asked  Marcello, 
smiling  a  little. 

"  Because  to  let  you  die  would  be  a  great  sin,  much 
worse  than  losing  my  soul  for  you,  or  killing  some  one 
to  keep  you.     Don't  you  see  that  ?  " 
^"  Why  would  it  be  worse  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  it  would.  Perhaps 
because  it  would  be  losing  your  soul  instead  of  mine. 
Who  knows  ?  It  is  not  in  the  catechism.  The  cate- 
chism has  nothing  about  love,  and  I  never  learned  any- 
thing else.  But  I  know  things  that  I  never  learned. 
Every  woman  does.  How  ?  The  heart  says  them,  and 
they  are  true.     Where  shall  we  go  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  leave  Paris  ?  " 

To  impress  upon  him  that  she  was  in  earnest  Regina 
squeezed  his  hands  together  in  hers  with  such  energy 
that  she  really  hurt  him. 

"  What  else  have  I  been  saying  for  half  an  hour  ?  " 
she  asked  impatiently.     "  Do  you  think  I  am  playing  a 
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conedy?"    She  laughed.      " Remember  that  I   have 

"^1  ^■'"' "V"''  '*'''''"■  ''"'"  "'  '"^  ""'»•"  ^he  added, 
ami  I  could  do  it  again  !  " 

"If  you  insist  on  going  away,  I  will  walk,"  MarceUo 
answered  with  a  laugh.  »'<-euo 

She  laughed  too,  as  she  rose  to  her  feet.  He  nut  out 
h.s  hand  to  mi  his  gla.  again,  but  she  stoppfd  hi™ 

n„l.  .?•'','  """  '""''  '"^"'^  JO"  "wake,  and 

makes  you  th.nk  you  are  stronger  than  you  are.  You 
shall  s  eep  to-night,  and  to-morrow  we  will  go.  I  »„ 
so  glad  It  is  settled  ! "  8        i  am 

She  could  do  what  she  would  with  him,  and  so  it 
turned  out  that  MarceUo  left  Paris  without  going  to  see 
the  Contessa  and  Aurora  ;  and  wh.n  he  was  foirfy  aVay 
he  felt  that  .t  was  a  relief  not  to  be  able  to  see  them 
smee  .t  wo^d  have  been  his  duty  to  do  so  it  he  hai 
stayed  another  day.     Maddalena  dell'  Armi  had  not 
l«  .eved  that  he  would  come,  but  «he  stopped  at  home 
that  afternoon  on  the  bare  possibility.    Aurora  made 
up  .er  mind  that  if  he  came  she  would  shut  Zlunl 
m  her  own  room.     She  expected  that  he  would  certainly 

of  "hel iX"'^'  '^'  "'*  '"■"  ■-'  "'«■"  ^ "  »<>«  -"^ed 
"I  do  not  know  that -lady,"  answered  the  Contessa 

^f  wlr  '''''  "'"'"'»"  "^^^  pronouncCr 
But  they  had  both  heard  of  Regina  already. 
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CHAPTER  X 
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The  Contessa  wrote  to  Corbario  two  days  later, 
addressing  her  letter  to  Rome,  as  she  did  not   know 
where  he  was.     It  was  not  like  her  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  other  people,  or  to  give  advice,  but  this  was  a 
special  case,  and  she  felt  that  something  must  be  done 
to  save  Marcello ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world, 
with  much  experience  and  few  illusions,  and  she  under' 
stood  at  a  glance  what  was  happening  to  her  dead 
friend's  son.     She  wrote  to  Folco,  telling  him  of  the 
accidental  meeting  in  the  portico  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
5ais,  describing   Marcello's  looks,   and  saying  pretty 
clearly  what  she  thought  of  the  extremely  handsome 
young  woman  who  was  with  him. 

Now  Paris  is  a  big  city,  and  it  chanced  that  Corbario 
himself  was  there  at  that  very  time.  Possibly  he  had 
kept  out  of  Marcello's  way  for  some  reason  of  his  own, 
but  he  had  really  not  known  that  the  Contessa  was 
there.  Her  letter  was  forwarded  from  Rome  and 
reached  him  four  days  after  it  was  written.  He  read 
it  carefully,  tore  it  into  several  dozen  little  bits,  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  went  at  once  to  the  quiet  hotel  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Honore.  The  Contessa  was  alone,  Aurora 
having  gone  out  with  her  mother's  maid. 
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Maddalena  was  glad  to  see  hi:„,  „ot  because  she 
l.ked  h.m,  for  she  did  not,  but  because  it  would  be  so 

me  year.     When  I  wrote,  I  thouelit  Marcello 

™  did  :„:  'r  ~  f  t-'  "'^''°"'  ^°"^' »»« ^^^^ 

X  did  not  know  he  had  been  here,  until  I  he.rd 
hat  he  was  gone.     He  left  three  or  four  day    L„      i 
fancy  that  when  you  wrote  vonr  Uh..  i.  f 

gone."  ^  "®  *"'  already 

"Do    you    let    him  wander    about    Kurone   as  he 
pleases?"  asked  the  Contessa.  ^  ^ 

<.nrba„o.       There  is  nothing  worse  for  youn«  men 
t  '"""'"^  ^"^'  "'«■»  ""-i  prying  into  their  fffaZ 

possible     If  he  has  been  brought  up  in  a  manly  way 

w.th  a  feelmg  of  self-respect,  it  can  only  do  him  S 

travel  alone.    That  is  the  English  way,  y'rii^w 

and  always  succeeds."  ' 

"  Not  always,  and  besides,  we  are  not  Enelish      It  i, 

TmZT'':^''  "  """  ""  •*• '"  Marcello'f  t.     He 
W.U  not  hve  long,  if  y„„  ,,,  „„  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ,.^^-     He 

threie^^:itrirm:r;i:tL  "d\"" "°" 

can  live  through  what  hUed"':„'t:  Z  l^:^  1" 
can  live  through  anything."  ^     ^  ^^^ 
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Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  quivered  as  he  looked 
quietly  into  the  Contessa's  eyes.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  she  did  not  suspect  him  of  having  been  in  any 
way  concerned  in  Marcello's  temporary  disappearance. 
"Suppose  him  to  be  as  strong  as  the  strongest," 
Maddalena  answered.  "  Put  aside  the  question  of  his 
health.  There  is  something  else  that  seems  to  me 
quite  as  important." 

"The  moral  side?"  Corbario  smiled  gravely. 
"My  dea.  lady,  you  and  I  know  the  world,  don't  we? 
We  do  not  expect  young  men  to  be  saints  I  " 

Maddalena,  who  had  not  always  been  a  saint, 
returned  his  look  coldly. 

"  Let  us  leave  the  saints  out  of  the  discussion,"  she 
said,  "  unless  we  speak  of  MarceUo's  mother.  She  was 
one,  if  any  one  ever  was.  I  believe  you  loved  her,  and 
I  know  that  I  did,  and  I  do  still,  for  she  is  very  real  to 
me,  even  now.  Don't  you  owe  something  to  her  mem- 
ory? Don't  you  know  how  she  would  have  felt  if  she 
could  have  met  her  son  the  other  night,  as  I  met  him, 
looking  as  he  looked?  Don't  you  know  that  it  would 
have  hurt  her  as  nothing  else  could?  Think  a 
moment  I " 

She  paused,  waiting  for  his  answer  and  watching  his 
impenetrable  face,  that  did  not  change  even  when  he 
laughed,  that  could  not  change,  she  thought;  but  she 
had  not  seen  him  by  MarceUo's  bedside  at  the  hospital, 
when  the  mask  had  been  gone  for  a  few  seconds.  It 
was  there  now,  in  all  its  calm  stillness. 

"You  may  be  right,"  he  answered,  almost  meekly, 
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after  a  Httle  pause.  "I  had  not  looked  at  it  in  that 
light.  You  see,  I  am  not  a  very  sensitive  man,  and  I 
WHS  brought  up  ratlier  roughly.  My  dear  wife  went 
to  the  other  extreme,  of  course.  No  one  could  really 
bo  what  she  wished  to  make  Marcello.  He  felt  that 
himself,  though  I  honestly  did  all  I  could  to  make  him 
act  according  to  his  mother's  wish-^s.  But  now  th.a 
she  IS  gone-"  he  broke  off,  and  was  silent  a  moment. 

thoughtfully.     "  You  are  a  very  good  woman,  and  you 
ought  to  know."  ^ 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  looked  at  him  in 
silence,  wondering  whether  she  was  not  perhaps  doing 
him  a  great  injustice;  yet  his  voice  rang  false  to  her 
ear,  and  the  old  conviction  that  he  had  never  loved  his 
wife  came  back  with  increased  force  and  with  the  cer- 
tamty  that  he  had  been  playing  a  part  for  years  with- 
out  once  breaking  down, 
ja  will  join  Marcello,  and  see  what  I  can  do,"  he 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  I  He  keeps  me  informed  of  his  move- 
ments;  he  is  very  good  about  writing.  You  know 
how  fond  o  eaeh  other  we  are,  too,  ai/l  am  sure  hi 
will  be  glad  to  see  me.     He  is  back  in  Italy  by  this 

m  Rome  in  about  a  month,  to  go  down  to  San  Domen- 
^co  together,  but  I  will  join  him  at  once  " 

whlf  r,i  ^"^  'J^^'-'^-^  young  person  with  him, 
what  shall  you  do?" 
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"  Suppose  that  she  will  not  go,  what  then  ?  " 
It  can  only  be  a  question  of  money,  my  dear  ladv 
Leave  that  to  me.       Marcello  is  not'u/filt  yS 
fellow  who  has  been  in  a  scrape  1 "  ^ 

nodd!!.  ^'f^'""'.  ^^  ""'  t™»t  him,  and  she  merely 
nodded  with  an  air  of  doubt.  ^ 

"Shall  I  not  see  Aurora?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

Sh««  out,  •  answered  the  Contessa.     « I  will  tell 
her  that  you  asked  after  her." 

"Is  she  as  beautiful  as  ever?"  inquired  Foleo. 
one  IS  a  very  pretty  girl  " 

tr„  sir  '*"  ?"'  •''  '"''""'"'  ^'^l  "''  ^''«  -«.  oven 

sth  hi  r       .''""'  ^'""''  "P-    ^°  »»«  -«  had 
such  hair  and  such  eyes,  and  such  a  complexion  - " 

Dear  me  ! "  exclaimed  Maddalena   with   a  little 

Z:Z.^:^r^'^  - ''- ^'^  y- ^^-^^^  ^'^^ 

he  would  never  have  eyes  for  any  one  else." 

Jfoung  people  who  have  known  each  other  well  as 
children   rarely  fall   in   love  when   they  grow   un- 
answered  Maddalena.  ^  ^  ^' 
"So  much  the  better,"  Folco  said.     "Aurora  and 
Marcello  are  not  at  all  suited  to  one  another!" 
Ihat  18  true,"  answered  the  Contessa. 

"  '^"^,  ^^^<^  he  «  much  too  young  for  her     Thev 
are  nearly  of  the  same  age."  ^ 
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eno,  wth  a  I.ttlo  emphasis,  -  „„<!  I  should  certainlv 
■""  "^'""^  this  time  to  think  of  it ' "  ^ 

Tid  Corl  -^  '"'^'"  '"•■"•'■^  '"'^'  "'y  '!«"  My," 

said  Lorbario,  ris  np  to  eo  awiv      ..p.  ■* 

^z:^:^.'^  "'•-=-'■' 'Z'^^z 

He  smiled  as  if  he  werp  onlv  1...11J  • 
took  his  leave       h!  I  ^  ^     '"  '^''"''*^'  ^"^  ^'« 

you  had  come  home."  ""'  '"""^ 

Pint"a"d  Z  t""  T""^'  ^'-"'y-  P-Hed  out  her  hat- 
pins,  ana  laid  her  hat  on  her  knPP     tu        1      , 

turned  it  round  and  K)und  eL  "  '^°''^^ 

with    profound    Z    7-  ^^^"^^°^°ff  every  inch  of  it 

im   protound   attention,  as  women  do       THa.. 
things  in  hats  which  we  do  not  ^  ''' 

tu2T^:^:j:r '''  -^  ^"^^^-'  -^  --^  on 

"Nothing—     I  have  forgotten  "     Th.  »,  . 
steadily.     "Arewp^.-     "^  '^^^"*       The  hat  revolved 
u  Nn      P  ^    °^  ^'^  '^^>^  ^«^«  long  ?  " 

next  week,  I  should  think."  *''^^~- 
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"I  wish  we  were  rich,"  obsorvc.l  Aurora. 

"I  never  heard  you  say  that  before,"  answered  her 
mother.  "  But  after  all,  wishing  does  no  harm,  and  I 
am  silly  enough  to  wish  we  were  rich  too." 

"If  I  married  Marcello,  I  should  be  very  rich,"  said 
Aurora,  ceasing  to  turn  the  I,at,  but  still  contemplating 
It  critically.  ° 

M«ddale,.a  looked  at  her  daughter  in  some  surprise. 
Ihe  girl  8  face  was  quite  grave. 

"You  had  better  think  of  getting  rich  in  some  other 
way,  my  dear,"  said  the  Contessa  presently,  with  an 
asperity  that  did  not  escape  Aurora,  but  produced  no 
impression  on  .ler. 

"1  was  only  supposing,"  she  said.  «  But  if  it  conies 
to  that,  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  to  marry  me 
tha.  .hat  good-looking  peasant  girl  he  has  picked  up." 

rhe  Contessa  sat  up  straight  and  stared  at  her  in 
astonishment.  There  was  a  coolness  in  the  speech  that 
positively  horrified  her. 

"  My  dear  child  I "  she  cried.  ■  "  What  in  the  world 
are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"Regina,"  answered  Aurora,  looking  up,  and 
throwing  the  hat  upon  the  table.  "  I  am  talking  about 
Marcello-s  Regina.  Did  you  suppose  I  had  never 
heard  of  her,  and  that  I  did  not  guess  that  it  was  she. 
the  other  night?  I  had  a  good  look  at  her.  I  hate 
her,  but  she  is  handsome.     You  cannot  deny  that  " 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,  I'm  sure  I  "    The  Contessa  hardly 
Knew  what  to  say.  "^ 

"Very  well.     Would   it  not  be  much  better  fop 
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Marcello  if  he  marriea  me  than  .f  he  let  Kegin,.  „„„„ 
hiin,  ussho  will !"  o""i  marry 

"I  — possibly —you  put  it  so  .strangely  !     lint  I  «,„ 
sure  Marcello  will  never  think  of  n.arrying  her." 

w,it  „1  '™"  ^""-"'  """>»"">■  at  her  mother, 

waiting  for  an  answer  which  did  not  come.    "Besides  " 
sheadded.  "the  girl  will  n„.rry  hi„,.  of  course."  ' 

she  mtlr-     /  ''"'■'"'^  •''""  "^  '•'Sl.t,  and  after  all, 
sue  may  be  m  love  with  him      \vi,„   i     1 1 

child?"  ^  "*"'''  y°"  <""•<'. 

"  Because  he  used  to  be  my  best  frip,„l "  a 
answered  demurely.     ..,  i,  J^t  ^^^  ^;^ 

".  °";  /"ends?     And  I  still  think  of  hi„,  as Tv 
■end  though  I  have  never  had  a  chance  to  speak"o 
Imn  smce  that  day  by  the  Roman  shore,  when  hTwelt 
off  m  a  rage  because   I  laughed  at  him.      I  , void" 

:e:^'a':ritgSir.'-'  -— ostt^ 

eZX::rhrif':.ir:::,!:r"^-^r 
i^r-tir:;--i-n-^^^^^ 

"I  W  seen  Regina,"  Aurora  replied    as  if  th«f 
explained  everything  '        ^  *^^* 

' '".*■' "»' "~  w.  *.«,h.-:,";,r«; 
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except  with  a  half-aimiHed  recollection  of  the  little 
romantic  tentlenu'ss  hIic  had  once  felt  for  the  friend 
and  playfellow  of  her  childhood.  Maddalcna  was  a 
wise  woman  now,  and  did  not  underestimate  the  influ- 
ence  of  little  things  when  great  ones  were  not  far  off. 
That  is  a  very  important  part  of  worldly  wisdom*, 
which  is  the  science  of  estimating  chances  in  a  game  of 
which  love,  hate,  marriage,  fortune,  and  social  life  and 
death  may  be  the  stakes. 

Her  Impulse  was  to  prevent  Aurora  from  seeing 
Marcello  for  a  long  time,  for  the  thought  of  a  possible 
marriage  had  never  attracted  her,  and  since  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Regina  on  the  scene  every  instiuct  of  her 
nature  was  against  it.      Her  pride  revolted  at  the 
idea  that  her  daughter  might  be  the  rival  of  a  peasant 
girl,  quite  as  much  as  at  the  possibility  of  its  being 
said  that  she  had  captured  her  old  friend's  son  for 
the   sake  of   his  money.      But   she  remembered   hep 
own  younger  years  and  she  judged  Aurora  by  herself. 
There  had  been  more  in  thai,  little  romantic  tenderness 
for  Marcello  than  any  one  had  guessed,  much  of  it 
had  remained,  it  had  perhaps  grown  instead  of  dying 
out,  and  the  sight  of  Regina  had  awakened  it  to  some- 
thing much  stronger  than  a  girlish  fancy. 

Maddalena  remembered  little  incidents  now,  of  which 
the  importance  had  escaped  her  the  more  easily  be- 
cause  the  loss  of  her  dearest  friend  had  made  her 
dull  and  listless  at  the  tii.  .  Aurora  had  scarcely 
asked  about  Marcello  during  the  weeks  that  followed 
his  disappearance,  but  she  had  often  looked  pale  and 
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.ln.0,1  ill  j„,t  thon.    She  had   been  better  after  the 
.o>VH  had  oo,ne  that  he  had   bee,.  f.,„,.d.  though  ,he 
W   barely  .aid   that  she  was  glad    to  hear  of  him 
Then  , ho  had  grown  more  reatle»  .h„„  .,,„  „^a  to 

in  the  thing,  .he  .aid ;  and  her  mother  ,v«.  now  quite 
...re  t  at  Aurora  had  intentionally  avoided  al7r  ! 
t.„„  of  Mareello.     To-day.  .he   had  .uddenly  n.ade 
tht   rather   .tartHng   remark    about   marrying  him 
All  tins  proved  elearly  enough  that  he  had  been  con 
■nually  m  her  thought..     When  very  young  peol 
toke  unuaual  pain,  to  ignore  a  certain'. ub^oHnd 
then  un«,«ctedly  blurt  out  aome  very  rough  obLr 
vauon  about  it,  the  chances  are  that  Ly  have  bTel 
th.nk.ng  of  nothing  el«,  for  a  long  time 

wht*Colar'"K''f  ^■^'^'"^  °"  "'»'  "f*™""".  to, 

Tnd  half        ^  '*"'  »•""'  A""™- »'««  playfully 

and  ha  f  ,„  earnest,  had  left  Maddalena  under  the 
Tad  mo"     :  """  '"^"""''  *°  '-'  hi.  way.     Aurora 

^h  irr  x-s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Singularly  youthful  face.     There  was  nanhTr 

*°   ^^^  alive,  and  was  said  to 
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have  behaved  with  propriety  since.  Maddalena  tried 
to  look  at  the  matter  coolly  and  dispassionately,  as 
if  she  did  not  instinctively  dislike  him.  Why  should 
ne  not  wish  to  marry  Aurora?  No  one  of  the 
Contessa's  acquaintances  would  be  at  all  surprised  if 
he  did,  and  most  people  would  say  that  it  was  a  very 
good  match,  and  that  Aurora  was  fortunate  to  get 
such  a  husband. 

This  was  precisely  what  Folco  thought ;   and  as  it 
was  his  nature  to  think  slowly  and  act  quickly,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  may  have  revolved  the  plan 
m  his  mind  for  a  year  or  two  while  Aurora  was  grow- 
ing up.     The  final  decision  had  perhaps  been  reached 
on  that  evening   down  by  the   Roman  shore,  when 
Frofessor  Kalmon  had  held  up  to  his  eyes  the  sure 
means  of  taking  the  first  step  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment;  and  it  had  been  before  him  late  on  the  same 
night  when  he  had  stood  still  in  the  verandah  hold- 
ing the  precious  and  terrible  little  tablet  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  ;  and  the  next  morning  when  ha  had  sud- 
denly  seen  Marcello  close  before  him,  unconscious  of 
his  presence  and  defenceless.     He  had  run  a  great 
risk  in  vain  that  day,  since  Marcello  was  still  alive, 
a  risk  more  awful  than  he  cared  to  remember  now; 
but  it  had  been  safely  passed,  and  he  must  never  do 
anything  so  dangerous  again.     There  was  a  far  safer 
and  surer  way  of  gaining  his  end  than  clumsy  murder, 
and  from  what  the  Contessa  had  told  him  of  the  im- 
pression she  had   received    the  accomplishment  was 
not  far  oflf.     She  had  said  that  Marcello  had  looked 
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half  dead ;  his  delicate  constitution  could  not  bear 
such  a  life  much  longer,  and  he  would  soon  be  dead 
in  earnest. 

Marcello  did  not  write  aa  regularly  as  Foleo  pre- 
tended   but  tl,e  latter  had  trustworthy  and   regular 
news  of  him  from  some  one  else.     Twiee  a   week 
wherever  he  might  be,  a  square  envelope  eau.e  bv 
the  post  addressed  in  a  rather  cramped  feminine  hand 
the  a  most  unmistakable  writing  of  a  woman  who  had 
seen  better  days  and  had  been  put  to  many  shifts  in 
order  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  outward  respectability, 
the    niformation    conveyed    was    tolerably    well    ex- 
pressed, in  grammatical  Italian;  the  only  names  con- 
tained m  the  letters  were  those  of  towns,  and  hotels, 
and  the  l.ke,  and  Marcello  was  invariably  spoken  of 
as  "our  dear  patient,"  and  Regina  as  "that  admirable 
woman      or   "that   ideal   companion."     The  writer 
usually  said  that  the  dear  patient  seemed  less  strong 
than  a  month  ago,  or  a  week  ago,  and  expressed  a  fear 
that  he  was  slowly  losing  ground.     Sometimes  he  was 
better,  and  the  news  was  accompanied  by  a  conven- 
tional  word  or   two   of   satisfaction.      Again,   there 

7^\  \\^'T'"'^  "»<="»»'  of  W'  doings,  showing 
that  he  had  slept  uncommonly  little  and  had  no 
appetite,  and  mentioning  with  a  show  of  regret  the 
sad  act  that  he  lived  principally  on  cigarettes,  black 
coffee,  and  dry  champagne.  The  ideal  companion 
seemed  to  be  always  perfectly  well,  showed  no  ten- 
dency  to  be  extravagant,  an.I  gave  proof  of  the  most 
constant  devotion.     The  writer  always  concluded  by 
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promising  that  Corbario's  instructions  with  regard  tc 
the  dear  patient  should  be  faithfully  carried  out  in 
future  as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

This  was  very  reassuring,  and  Folco  often  congratu- 
lated  himself  on  the  wisdom  he  had  shown  in  the  selec 
tion  of  Settimia  as  a  maid  for  Regina.  The  woman  not 
only  did  what  was  required  of  her  with  the  utmost 
exactitude;  she  took  an  evident  pleasure  in  her 
work,  and  looked  forward  to  the  fatal  result  at  no 
very  distant  time  with  all  the  satisfaction  which  Cor- 
bario  could  desire.  So  far  everything  had  gone 
smoothly.  ^ 


II 


Wi^ 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XI 

^  It  was  high  summer  again,  and  the  Roman  shore 
was  feverish.  In  the  hot  afternoon  Ereole  had 
tramped  along  the  shore  with  his  dog  at  his  heels 
as  far  as  lorre  San  Lorenzo  to  have  a  chat  with  the 
watchman.  They  sut  in  the  shade  of  the  tower 
^nohng  httle  red  clay  pipes  with  long  wooden  stems 

bv  thf  h    r  ^fu"^  ''''™*  ''"'^'y-  «"<!«"%  oppressed 
by  the  heat  and  by  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  life 

feerrr  *  7f  e™°  »*  """^«  fro-   the  morning 
tWh      T  ^  '^''""''"^  °"  *«  ^^'^^  brick 

From  some  dark  recess  came  the  occasional  grunt  of 
the  p.g,  attending  in  solitude  to  the  business  of  get 
^ng  fat  before  October.  Now  and  then  the  wat^ch- 
mans  wife  moved  a  chair  in  the  lower  room  of  the 
tower  or  made  a  little  clatter  with  some  kitchen 
utensjls,  and  the  sounds  came  out  to  the  »  tude 
sharply  and  distinctly.  ""* 

.Z^'Z^"^  ^'"  '  "*'  "*•'"  *»'  »«™™1  d»y»-     Forty 
yards  below  the  tower  the  sea  lay  along  the  sandy 

beach  hke  a  strip  of  glistening  white  glass,  b^^ond 

wh,ch  was  a  broader  band  of  greenish  blue  that  d"d 

no  ghtter;  and  beyond  that,  the  oily  water  stretched 

out  to  westward  m  an  unending  expanse  of  neutral 
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tints,  arabesqued  with  current  streaks  and  struck 
xight  across  by  the  dazzling  dirty-white  blaze  of  the 
Augtist  sun. 

Swarms  of  flies  chased  each  other  where  the  two 
men  sat,  settled  on  their  backs  and  dusty  black  hats, 
tried  to  settle  on  their  faces  and  were  brushed  away, 
crawled  on  the  ground,  on  the  walls,  even  on  the 
chickens,  and  on  the  rough  coat  of  Nino,  the  dog. 
He  followed  the  motions  of  those  he  saw  before  him 
with  one  bloodshot  eye ;  the  other  seemed  to  be  fast 
asleep. 

From  time  to  time  the  men  exchanged  a  few  words. 

Ercole  had  apparently  come  over  to  enjoy  the  novelty 

of  seeing  .     uman  being,  and  Padre   Francesco,  the 

watchman,  was  glad  to  talk  with  some  one  besides 

his  wife.     He  enjoyed  the  title  of  "  Padre,"  because 

he  had  once  been  master  of  a  small  martingane  that 

traded  between  Civita  Vecchia  and  the  south.      In 

still  earlier  days  he  had  been  in  deep  water  and  had 

been    boatswain    of    a  square-rigger,   yet    there  was 

nothing  about  his  appearance  now  to  show  that  be 

had  been  a  sailor  man.     It  w-  ten  years  since  he 

had  left  the  sea,  and  he  had  ..  ued  into  a  peasant. 

Ercole  had  told  Padre  Francesco  that  the  second 
hay  crop  had  been  half  spoilt  by  thunderstorms; 
also  that  the  price  of  wine  in  Ardea  had  gone  up, 
while  the  price  of  polenta  had  remained  the  same; 
also  that  a  wild  boar  had  broken  out  of  the  king's 
preserves  near  Nettuno  and  was  supposed  to  be 
wandering  in  the  brush  not  far  away ;    also   that   if 
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Ercole  and  Nino  found  him   they  would   kill    .  • 
and  that  there  would   bo  a  feast     IZll  p  ' 

-..7dr:;rfL:rLrr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

hams;  he  had  also  salted  the  flesh  rf  n„ 

-eh.  as  he  -rhLd  U 'L  :  e  "a^Vr^  .^T" 
silence  for  a  while.  So  did  pidre  Frt  """  "  '" 
hoth  brushed  away  the  flies  S  Jle,  onTh,  "f 
s  ot  eye  at  his  master,  every  time  t,:":  teTl^^^ 

e^^^Crtte—::^,-/-/-  -smelt  ^ 

netfZhTe'h ';?rr"  ^^""'""'^'«'' "  P--  »f 
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"  What  species  of  Christian  ?  "  inquired  Ercole. 
«  He  was  at  the  cottage  when  the  blessed  soul  of  the 
Signora  departed,  or  just  before  that.  It  is  a  big 
gentleman  with  a  brown  beard  and  bright  eyes.  He 
looks  for  things  in  tlie  sand  and  in  the  bushes  and 
amongst  the  seaweed.  Who  knows  what  he  looks 
for?     Perhapj  he  looks  for  gold." 

"  Or  the  souls  of  his  dead,"  suggested  Ercole  with 
fine  irony.  "  But  I  know  this  Signore  who  was  at 
the  cottage,  with  the  brown  beard  and  the  bright 
eyes.  He  sometimes  came  to  shoot  quail.  He  also 
killed  some.     He  is  a  professor  of  wisdom." 

"  He  asked  if  I  knew  you,  but  of  course  I  said  I  did 

not.     Why  should  he  ask  ?     How  could  I  know  what  he 

wanted  of  you.     I  said  that  I  had  never  heard  of  you." 

"  You  did  well.     Those  who  have  business  with  me 

know  where  to  find  me.     What  else  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  young  gentleman  this 
year,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  seen  him  since 
the  night  before  he  was  lost.  So  then  I  knew  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  some  kind,  since  he  had  been 
at  the  cottage.  I  also  asked  if  your  masters  were 
never  coming  to  the  Roman  shore  again." 

"What  did  he  answer?"  inquired  Ercole,  with  an 
air  of  utter  indifference. 

"  He  said  an  evil  thing.  He  said  that  your  young 
gentleman  had  gone  off  to  foreign  countries  with  a 
pretty  peasant  from  Frascati,  whose  name  was  Re- 
gina  ;  that  it  was  she  who  had  nursed  him  when  he 
was  ill,  in  some  inn,  and  that  out  of  gratitude,  and 
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because  she  was  very  prettv   I,«  h.A     • 

gentleman    woulri   r..l  *^^*   >^°"^  3^oung 

tired  of  LS    InaTr"^:!^^^^  -^-  he  was 
tjgina.     And  he  laughed.     That  is  aU  " 

and  ended  ^rr^r  i'^  ^  ^"  ^^  ^-% 
powerful  hindouarl,  ^l,  ,  '^''^  S^*"'*™^  h« 
bristling  al  ove?  and  f  ^  ''  "'"'  '^'^'^  '^'»-«. 
out  beLe  h  r  Then  "^r"'  ""IV'"'^'  '""P"- 
Erode  touched  him  2,  f  ^T'  '^^'"'  '«»"''  ^ut 
naUed  boot   and  2  f    ^  '"*  *''*  *»«  "^  ^is  hob- 

»en  100  Ja''  at  t^ I  Z  tr  l*-     «- 
"Thprp  ,o  „  k    J.  ^  ^^  "6  seen. 

keel  running  upolt  ,an,   """'  ""  '""""^  »'  «>« 

did^'oT  S  ::T;/trf .•'"''"^  -^  "^  s-  - "« 
^-■^  to  hir'S^ton't^rrr  *'^  "'^'*- 

moment  later  a  m«n'o  •  ^^owling  any  more.  A 
other  side  oT  tie  :„;er"  ""  '"""  ''""'''^  -  ^^ 

"Hi  I      Watchman    of    tJ,.    * 
Watchn^  of  tte  tower,    hu-.*""''^'     ^    favour • 
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Padre  Francesco  turned  the  corner,  followed  by 
Ercole.  A  sailor  in  scanty  ragged  clothes  and  the 
remains  of  a  rush  hat  was  standing  barefoot  in  the 
burning  sand,  with  an  earthen  jug  in  his  hand.  A 
battered  boat,  from  which  all  traces  of  paint  had 
long  since  disappeared,  was  lying  with  her  nose 
buried  in  the  sand,  not  moving  in  the  oily  water. 
Another  man  was  in  her,  very  much  like  the  first 
in  looks. 

On  seeing  Nino  at  Ercole's  heels,  the  man  who  was 
ashore  drew  back  with  an  exclamation,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  run  away,  but  Ercole  spoke  in  a  reassuring 
tone. 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  he  said.  "  This  dog  does  not  eat 
Christians.  He  gets  enough  to  eat  at  home.  He  is 
not  a  dog,  he  is  a  lamb,  and  most  affectionate." 

"  It  is  an  evil  beast,"  observed  the  sailor,  lookin|^  at 
Nino.     "lamaf-aid." 

"What  do  3'ju  desire?"  inquired  Padre  Francesco 
politely.     "  Is  it  water  that  you  wish  ?  " 

"As  a  favour,"  answered  the  man,  seeing  that  the 
dog  did  not  fly  at  him.  "A  little  water  to  drink. 
We  have  been  pulling  all  day  ;  it  is  hot,  and  we  have 
drunk  what  we  had." 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Padre  Francesco.  "  Where 
is  your  vessel  ?  " 

"  At  Fiumicino.  The  master  sent  us  on  an  errand 
to  Porto  d'Anzio  last  night  and  we  are  going  back." 

"  It  is  a  long  pull,"  observed  the  watchman.  "  Tell 
the  other  man  to  come  ashore  and  rest  in  the  shade. 
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I  also  have  boen  to  sea.     The  water  is  not  very  eood 
here,  but  what  there  is  you  shall  have."         ^  ^ 
"Thank  you,"  said  the  man  gratefully,  and  sivi„„ 

I   V^*/''"'^^'^  «  g°'  'on'e  water  at  the  Incastro  creek 

it "  ^id  P  ,     l?""""  °'™'  '^"'  t'""  y°»  dri»k  of 
mde  of  the  tower.     "I  see  that  you  know  the  Roman 

"It  is  our  business,"  replied  the  man,  taking  off 
hs  ragged  rush  hat.  and  rubbing  his  still  more  rated 
blue  eotton  sleeve  over  his  wet  forehead.     "We  are 

s,v  t^^w'n  i*"""'  '""^  '""^  -«t-uthwest  we 
say^  ev.1  befall  this  t.me  of  storm,"  said  Padre  Fran- 

::uUhi;r'^-    "«--''  '-He  shade.™"l 
tJiu^at;';',:^"'^'"''''— ---rtake 

we':t'rrtot:r.''"\''^^^-"  ^■"->'' -«•>„»» 

«.},„  I,  ^  !'  ^^®    "^»"'    addressing    Ercole 

htfeef  ^'  '-'"'  '"  "''  "'^  •"-  ^'-  '^^    4  at 
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"  We  were  saved  by  a  miracle  that  time/'  said  the 
sailor,  who  seemed  inclined  to  talk.  "I  was  with  a 
brigantine  with  wine  for  Marseilles.  That  vessel  was 
like  a  rock  in  the  sea,  she  would  not  move  with  less 
than  seven  points  of  the  wind  in  fair  weather.  We 
afterwards  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  it  was  two  years 
before  we  got  back." 

"So  it  was  two  years  ago  that  you  passed?"  in- 
quired Ercole. 

"Two  years  ago  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
She  was  so  low  in  the  water  that  she  would  have 
swamped  if  we  had  tried  to  carry  on  sail,  and  with  the 
sail  she  could  carry  she  could  make  no  headway ;  so 
there  we  were,  hove  to  under  lower  topsail  and  balance- 
reefed  mainsail  and  storm-jib,  with  a  lee  shore  less 
than  a  mile  away.  We  recommended  ourselves  to  the 
saints  and  the  souls  of  purgatory,  and  our  captain  said 
to  us,  '  My  fine  sons,  unless  the  wind  shifts  in  half  an 
hour  we  must  run  her  ashore  and  save  the  cargo  1 ' 
That  is  what  he  said.  But  I  said  that  I  knew  this 
Roman  shore  from  a  boy,  and  that  sometimes  there 
was  no  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Incastro,  so  that  a 
vessel  might  just  slip  into  the  pool  where  the  reeds 
grow.     You  certainly  know  the  place." 

"  I  know  it  well,"  said  Ercole. 

"Yes.  So  I  pointed  out  the  spot  to  our  captain, 
standing  beside  him,  and  he  took  his  glasses  and 
looked  to  see  whether  the  sea  was  breaking  on  the 
bar." 

"  The  bar  has  not  been  open  since  I  came  here,"  said 
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I'adre  Francesco,  returning  with  water     ..  a   ^     , 
18  ten  years."  *      ^°^   that 

wiped  his  mouth  with  tL  bLk  rf  1.     ?  "'"""""« 
a  long  breath  of  ,ati,facti„„  "  ''""'  ""'  '''-^ 

fine  g.,..e.  ana  trttr/rr'/^^^  '"^^  ^"'^ 
A...!  I  stood  beside  iLlI       tu"  '""' f'"' «'8''t. 

«inle  he  was  looking."  ''  ■""  "'""  ''«  «* 

"What  did  be  see?"  asked   Pr„„i 
man.  ^^  '"="'«•  watching  the 

km  anotLlX  Kd""  ^"' '"  ""'^  °"''  "- 

Franc  :'^^/Arelrt  *'"t'  ^'"""'"^  «'  P-'- 
"I. .11  ,        *™  ""'gonds  here?" 

"-••    'Th.V  It"-  'tid'^r"?^"  ''  ''"' 

shore.      'Thev  h.^.  ^    ''    knowing    the 

cried  out J5„;  ™;rasr  ::•',"''' ''^-  ^'■-"^ 

himself  by  th'e  weathef  r:,'  "00^,","'*'"'^'"^ 
cried -for  he  never  said  an  eCil  ^^  ^  ,''''''"''  '" 
'one  of  those  gentlemen  has  I Lok  th  k"''^'*'"'- 
back  of  the  head  and  killed  liim  -  V.  ^^"  °"  *"■" 
hi",  body  away  towards  T Tu  bet"  7?^  "^^^ 
-'Mng  more,   but  he  showed  ^fe^be  ZXZ 
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there  is  a  gap  in  the  high  bunk.  AfterwardM  he  said 
he  thought  ho  had  KctMi  a  woman  too,  and  that  it  must 
have  been  an  affair  of  jealouHy." 

Ercole  and  Padre  Francesco  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence  for  a  moment. 

"Did  you  hear  of  no  murder  at  that  time?"  asked 
the  sailor,  taking  up  the  earthen  jar  full  of  water. 
"  We  heard  nothing,"  said  Ercolo  promptly. 
"  Nothing,"  echoed  Padre  Francesco.     "  The  captain 
was  dreaming.     He  saw  trees  moving  in  the  wind." 

"Don    Antonino    had    good    eyes,"    answered    the 
sailor  incredulously. 

"  What  was  the  name  of  your  vessel  ?  "  asked  Padre 
Francesco. 

"The  Papa;'  replied  the  sailor  without  a  smile. 
"She  was  called  Papa.'' 

Ercole  stared  at  him  a  moment  and  then  laughed ; 
and  he  .  nighed  so  rarely  that  it  distorted  the  yellow 
parchment  of  his  face  as  if  it  must  crack  it.  The 
sound  of  his  laughter  \/as  something  like  the  creaking 
of  a  cart  imitated  by  a  ventriloquist.  But  Padre 
Francesco  knit  his  bushy  brows,  for  he  thought  the 
sailor  was  making  game  of  him,  who  had  been  boat- 
swain on  a  square-rigger. 

"I  went  to  sea  for  thirty  years,"  he  said,  "but  I 
never  heard  of  a  vessel  called  the  Papa.  You  have 
said  a  silly  thing.  I  have  given  you  water  to  drink, 
and  filled  your  jar.  It  is  not  courtesy  to  jest  at  men 
older  than  you." 

"Excuse  me,"  answered  the  man  politely.     "May 
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it  never  be  that  I  h1.o.,I.I  je,t  at  .»ch  a  rcpectaWe 
.......  you  «en.  to  1„;  an,.,  moreover,  you  have 

fllc-l  the  jar  „ith  your  own  han.la.     The  brigantine 

of  Torre  Annun^,ata,  who  wbhcd  much  good  to  their 
I«  pa  when  he  wa,  old  and   no  longer  went  to  Z 
Therefore   to  honour  hi™,  they  ealied  the  ve«e.  1 
J  apa.    This  18  the  truth." 
Lest  thU  »houId  seem  ext...   .gantly  unlikely  to  the 

to  My  that  I  knew  the  Papa  well,  that  ".he"  wa,  built 
and  e  ristened  a,  the  sailor  said,  and  that  hername 

yell^  "sh       "^"'"  °'  '"*"«"  '""P'™«'     ">- 
years  ago.    She  was  not  a  brigantine.  howevt     ■    '  » 

ultimately  lost  in  port,  during  a  hurricane. 

We   have    learned    something    to-day,"    observe,] 

Ercole,  when  the  man  had  flnishfd  speak'W        ""• 

'It  IS  true"  the  man  said.     "And  the  name  of  the 

oapt»,n  was  Don  Antonino  Ma.  ,sca.    He  was  of  Vioo  " 

nis  dog  8  back  with  the  stock  of  his  gun 
.;'  ^°^  '®^«  ^hat  you  are  a  man  of  the  sea  "  said  thp 

rrgr"^  ^^'''-^  ••''"• -"'•-"h.ry^u: 

Ercole  and  the  old  watehman  saw  the  two  ra^^ed 
saUors  put  off  i„  the  battered  boat  and  pululTTer 
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the  bar;  then  they  went  back  to  the  shade  of  th. 
tower  and  sat  down  again  and  refilled  their  pipes  am 

w.fe  who  had  not  shown  herself  yet,  eame  and  stood 
m  the  doorway,  nodded  to  Ercole,  fanned  herself  with 
her  apron,  counted  the  chickens  in  sight,  and  observed 
that  the  weather  wa,  hot.     Then  she  went  in  again. 

It  IS  easy  to  remember  the  name  of  that  ship,"  said 
Ercole  at  last,  without  glancing  at  his  companion. 

said  pifrrr"  ^'"""'°°  *'"^^""  °'  ^-•" 

sai'<;  ErUt!  *""'  ''  "'^'  "  '^  """^  "'  °"  ""--.'• 
''The  captain  was  mistaken,"  said  Padre  Francesco. 

He  saw  trees  moving  in  the  wind,"  said  Ercole. 
Ihen  they  looked  at  each  other  and  nodded. 

and  ^hl  mI  '■?'  ^™'"''"  ™^  '"'^'"''«°  ^•'""t  the  girl, 
and  he  ..Ik  dress  and  the  gold  earrings,"  suggefted 
I  adre  Francesco,  turning  his  eyes  away 

"  He  was  certainly  mistaken,"  asserted  Ercole,  watch- 
.ng_h^  .osely.     ^And  moreover  it  is  none  of  our 

"None  whatever." 

They  talked  of  other  things,  making  remarks  at 
^nger  ana  ta.ger  intervals,  till  the  sunlank  near  the 
oily  sea,  and  Ercole  took  his  departure,  much  wiser  in 
regard  to  Marcello's  disappearance  than  when  he  I^ 

aZ't  ^l  °"""'  *^  '""^  '«''«''  ^»  "■'  »»«  till  ^ 
came  to  the  gap  m  the  bank.     There  he  stopped  and 

proceeded  to  examine  the  place  carefuUy,  gofng'w^.t 
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l-een  done,  espeluv  T^V     ''"'  '""^'^  "'«  •^^"'1  ''"J 

<i-.ged ,' jri;  orrr;'  r "  ''""^"° 

word  of  the  sailor^  «f„    ""'"Ms  the   bushes.      Every 

at  last  quite  i  a  L^  r„  h       """  '"""^''  ""»-" 
covered  the  whole  t™!^  '"  l"' "«'■' W  suddenly  dis- 

it  was  only  in  the  nnuii  ^'"^-^s. 

poachers  abou't,  dulVlp  ^V  "'r  '""^  """' 
that  Ereole  lived  in  1^3  st'r  iTXr''  T' 
the  eottage.     He  spent  the  r^st  Iff'i  *^  '""" 

stone  house  that  s^ood  ^  I  tjl  !  ^T  "/  ™''" 
•"gh  enough  to  be  tolerably  Lfef'""^'"'  "/  ^"^^''• 
Pagna  fever.     Everv  other  ,1  ,      ''^  ''""">'  ^a™" 

vi'la.e  brought  hl^t    ^  rLtrnT^V'-  '"^ 
a  month  she  can,e  and'Lhed    0    him  "m'  T 
needed  supplies  he  went  tn   A.  ,      /'""       ^hen  he 
"is  dwelling  was  of  den,     .         "  '"  *''^'"  '''™^«"- 
of  two  roomlone  °  bot T'''?/'"'P"«''y-  «-sisti„g 
'•ows  and  heavy  sLtt::    'l:  'T  """  «™'^''  -- 
and  ate,  i„  the  unner    >'     !       '  '°'''"'  °"^  ^e  eooked 
'-  belonging:  Te        I^dld 'a^  ^' ^-^  ''''  '" 
ammunition,  his  Sunday  Ss    h    "     "    '"""''  "' 
papers.     The  latter  eons^^sted  of  ""'  '"''   '"» 

cate  of  birth,  his  old  m,I  "  """^  "'  '''^  """^'fi- 

old  miluary  pass-book,  showing  that 
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he  had  served  his  time  in  an  infantry  regiment,  had 
been  called  in  for  six  weeks'  drill  in  the  reserve,  had 
been  a  number  of  years  in  the  second  reserve,  and 
had  finally  been  discharged  from  all  military  service. 
This  booklet  serves  an  Italian  throughout  life  as  a 
certificate  of  identity,  and  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  a  passport  to  leave  the  country.  Ercole  kept 
his,  with  two  or  three  other  yellow  papers,  tied  up  in 
an  old  red  cotton  handkerchief  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chest  that  held  his  clothes. 

When  he  got  home  after  his  visit  to  Padre  Francesco 
he  took  the  package  out,  untied  the  handkerchief,  and 
looked  through  all  the  papers,  one  by  one,  sitting  by 
the  grated  window  in  the  twilight.      He  could  read, 
and  had  once  been  able  to  write  more  or  less  intelligi- 
bly, and  he  knew  by  heart  the  contents  of  the  paper  he 
wanted,  though  he  had  not  unfolded  it  for  year-.     He 
now  read  it  carefully,  and  held  it  some  time  open  in 
his  hand  before  he  put  it  back  with  the  rest.     He  held 
it  so  long,  while  he  looked  out  of  his  grated  window, 
that  at  last  he  could  see  the  little  lights  twinkling  here 
and  there  in  the  windows  of  Ardea,  and  it  was  almost 
dark  in  the  room.     Nino  grew  restless,  and   laid  his 
grim  head   on   Ercole's  knee,  and  his  bloodshot  eyes 
began  to  glow  in  the  dark  like  coals.     Then  Ercole 
moved  at  last. 

"Ugly  animal,  do  you  wish  me  well?"  he  asked, 
rubbing  the  dog's  head  with  his  knotty  hand.  "  If  you 
are  good,  you  shall  go  on  a  journey  with  me." 

Nino's  body  moved  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he 
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Tdte  ir^r'  '"  **"  "  •'^  ^"'^  ?"--<•  one, 
The  n  It  .^    '.'"""S^^^^'-g  «™-l  of  satisfaction 

E  Jelir  r; '■""^.""^  ■"-'  «"  I  'et  you  k„„,,.. 

rooie  sam.  I  am  going  away  on  business  for  a  few 
days,  and  1  shall  shut  up  the  house  " 

"For  anything  that  is  i„  it.  you  might  leave  the 
d~r  open  grumbled  the  hag,  who  was  ff  asoZem! 
per-     "  Give  me  my  pay  before  you  go." 

"You  fear  that  I  am  going  to  America,"  retorted 

n.de  of  h.s  waistcoat.     "  Here  is  your  money.     Four 

He  gave  her  the  coppers,  and  she  carefully  tied  th.m 
up  m  a  comer  of  her  ragged  kerchief.  "^  *""" 

"And  the  bread  ?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

Ercole  went  to  the  blackened  cupboard  took  n„f  .1. 
remains  of  a  stale  loaf,  drew  a  big  Lt^k  J  elrl  ^s 
pocket,  and  cut  off  a  moderate  slice.  «  "o°» '"» 

"Eat,"  he  said,  as  he  gave  it  to  her. 

hhe  went  away  grumbling,  and  Nino  growled  aft^r 
her,  standing  on  the  door-step.     When  ZT      t 
d-a  yards  from  the  house,  h'e  U^^Zl'^^;:; 

andimmediaX^Intl'Zr  ^  ^""'  "'  -"^^-- 
lockedttilb''"  '"'""'  """  ^""'^'  *'''  «-»»«•    He 
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from  which  one  might  have  supposed  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  recover  it ;  but  he  doubtless  knew  what  he 
was  about.    He  might  have  had  one  of  the  little  horses 
from  the  farm  if  he  had  wanted  one,  for  he  was  a  privi- 
leged person,  but  he  preferred  to  walk.     To  a  man  of 
his   wiry  frame   thirty  or  forty  miles   on   foot  were 
nothing,  and  he  could  easily  have  covered  the  distance 
in  a  night ;  but  he  was  not  going  so  far,  by  any  means, 
and  a  horse  would  only  have  been  in  the  way.     He 
carried  his  gun,  from  force  of  habit,  and  he  had  his 
gun-licence  in  his  pocket,  with  his  other  papers,  tied 
u     in  the  old  red  handkerchief.     There  was  all  that 
was  left  of  the  stale  loaf,  with  the  remains  of  some 
cheese,  in  a  canvas  bag,  he  had  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  he  had  plenty  of  money  ;  for  his  wages  were  good, 
and  he  never  spent  more  than  half  of  what  he  received, 
merely  because  he  had  no  wants,  and  no  friends. 

Under  the  starlight  he  walked  at  a  steady  pace  by 
familiar  paths  and  byways,  so  as  to  avoid  the  village 
and  strike  the  highroad  at  some  distance  beyond  it. 
Nino  followed  close  at  his  heels  and  perfectly  silent, 
and  the  pair  might  have  been  dangerous  to  any  one 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  them. 

When  Ercole  was  in  sight  of  Porta  San  Sebastiano 
It  was  past  midnight,  and  he  stood  still  to  fill  and  light 
his  little  clay  pipe.  Then  he  went  on  ;  but  instead  of 
entering  the  gate  he  took  the  road  to  the  right  again, 
along  the  Via  Appia  Nuova.  Any  one  might  l^ave 
supposed  that  he  would  have  struck  across  to  th>  high- 
road some  time  before  reaching  the  r'^y,  but  it  was 
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very  long  since  Ercole  hud  gone  in  that  direction  ; 

many  new  roads  had  been  opened  and  some  old  ones 

had  been  closed,  and  he  was  simply  afraid  of  losing  his 

way  m  a  part  of  the  Campagna  no  longer  famUiar  to 
him. 

A  short  distance  from  the  gate,  where  the  inn  stands 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  Baldinotti,  he  took  the  turn- 
ing  to  the  left,  which  is  the  Frascati  road  ;  and  after 
that  he  walked  more  slowly,  often  stopping  and  peer- 
ing  into  the  gloom  to  right  and  left,  as  if  he  were  try- 
mg  to  recognise  objects  in  the  Campagna. 


CHAPTER  Xir 

CoRBARio  was  not  pleased  with  the  account  given 
by  Settimia  in  the  letter  she  wrote  him  after  reaching 
Pontresina  with  Regina  and  Marcello,  who  had  chosen 
the  Engadine  as  the  coolest  place  he  could  think  of  in 
which  tospend  the  hot  months,  and  had  preferred  Pontre- 
sma  to  Saint  Moritz  as  being  quieter  and  less  fashion- 
able.    Settimia  wrote  that  the  dear  patient  had  looked 
better  the  very  day  after  arriving  ;  that  the  admirable 
companion  was  making  him  drink  milk  and  go  to  bed 
at  ten  o'clock  ;  that  the  two  spent  most  of  the  day  in 
the  pine-woods,  and  that  Marcello  already  talked  of  an 
excursion  up  the  glacier  and  of  climbing  some  of  the 
smaller  peaks.     If  the  improvement  continued,  Settimia 
wrote,  it  wafi  extremely  likely  that  the  dear  patient 
would  soon  be  better  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life 

Folco  destroyed  the  letter,  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
thought  the  matter  over.  He  had  deemed  it  wise  to 
pretend  assent  when  the  Contessa  had  urged  him  to  join 
Marcello  at  once,  but  he  had  not  had  the  least  in- 
tention  of  doing  so,  and  had  come  back  te  Paris  as  soon 
as  he  was  sure  that  the  Contessa  was  gone.  But  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  his  calculations.  He  had 
counted  on  Regina  for  the  love  of  excitement,  display, 

aoo 
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.nd  inane  diMipation  which  women  in  her  position  very 
often  deve  opwhen  they  find  that  a  man  w  II  give  tlem 
anything  they  like  ,  and  he  had  counted  very  little  on 
her  love  for  Marcello.     Folco  wa«  «till  yoZ    nlh 
to  fall  .nto  one  of  the  most  common  error/of  youtl. 
whach  «  to  believe  most  people  worse  thaTt  ey  a^' 
ymams,  as  they  grow  older,  learn  that  unselfish  dev" 
Uon  .s  more  common  than  they  had  thought,  and  tC 
many  persons  habitually  speak  the  tr„.l.  f 
«»ko.fi„.i-      If  -^   P*"'' "'®  t™">  for  conscience' 

«ake  ,  finding  this  out,  villains  have  been  known  to  turn 
into  good  men  in  their  riner  vear.  »„,i  i 
K«„„    1       X     .  ™   years,  and  have  sometimes 

^  ci~  "'r  '"  '"^^  <""  "S-*-     Corbario  sm  ked 

iJm»d     /"^  """  "'"  humiliation  he  felt  at  hav- 
ng  made  .t  was  much  more  painful  than  the  recoUel- 

bottle  thaT'^^^T'  ""^  """"'y  »"»"'='  '»'»  »  1      0 
Zd  i  i^  r    "'T"  ""*"-'  ''*™''^'^  »-•     He  com 
K  n  hA"!;°'  *°  ""  '""  di-PPointment  he  h!^ 
and  llr.  '*/'"''  '^"""  '»  '"''•=  M"=ello-s  body 

and  had  discovered  that  he  had  failed  to  kill  him      I 
u.  true  that  what  he  had  felt  then  had  been  a  cot^anied 
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months  would  have  done  it.  But  a  Mummur  spent  al 
Pontresina,  living  as  it  was  clear  that  Regina  meani 
him  to  live,  would  give  the  boy  strength  enough  t( 
last  much  longer,  and  might  perhaps  bring  him  out  ol 
all  danger. 

Corbario  considv  red  what  might  be  done,  went  ovei 
many  plans  in  his  mind,  compared  many  schemes,  foi 
the  execution  of  dome  of  which  he  might  have  paid 
dearly  ;  and  in  the  end  he  was  dissatisfied  with  all,  and 
began  over  again.  Still  ho  readied  no  conclusion,  and 
he  attributed  the  fault  to  his  own  dulness,  and  his  dul- 
ness  to  the  life  he  had  been  leading  of  late,  which  was 
very  much  that  which  he  wished  Marcello  to  lead. 
But  he  had  always  trusted  his  nerves,  his  ingenuity, 
and  his  constitution ;  if  one  of  the  three  were  to  fail 
liim,  now  that  he  was  rich,  it  was  better  that  it  should 
be  his  ingenuity. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Engadine  and  see 
for  himself  how  matters  looked.  He  could  stay  at 
Saint  Morltz,  or  even  Samaden,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
Marcello's  idyl,  and  Marcello  could  come  down  alone 
to  see  him.  He  should  probably  meet  acquaintances, 
and  would  give  them  to  understand  that  he  had  come 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  Regina  and  save  his  stepson  from 
certain  destruction.  Society  was  very  lenient  to  young 
men  as  rich  as  Marcello,  he  reflected,  but  was  inclined 
to  lay  all  the  blame  of  their  doings  on  their  natural 
guardians.  There  was  no  reason  why  Corbario  should 
expose  himself  to  such  criticism,  pnd  he  was  sure  that 
the  Contessa  had  only  said  what  m.   y  people  clearly 
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.  ti»  duty  b/the  boy  '^°'"''  "*  """  '"'  -  'loiug 

-"ci:  Mir  t:!^:^""^^  "•  •'- 

Kegina  sat  leaning  amiinMf  #i     *       t 
Marcollo  lay  „„  „,  fM™. '''"  ";-"'  <>'  «  tree.  a„d 
ing  up  f^  her.     I,e  saX    "    T  '"  """'"  »"''  '"«''- 

Why  should  he  come  here  ?  "  .1.  , 

so  happy!"  """here/     she  asked.     "Wo  are 

"  He  will  not  disturb  us  "  \for„„ii 

"W  stop  at  Saint  Mori^^    ,  2l      "T''^'^*'-      ""« 

there.     I  am  very  fond  o wJ  1      ^      ""  '"  """  '""■ 

not  seen  each  other  for  at  li'^' 7°"  ^"''^'  »"''  *«  have 

very  glad  to  see  him  "  '""  ""'""'«■     ^  "hall  be 

"d-er^rreltf^  '"  ^^^'"''•'  ^--  -^  W  ey. 

''^o-iirr::;r:;;r"''^-^'^^ 

him,  as  on  that  night  in  P^"  ."''*"  ""'  """"""ted 
promise  to  eome  awav  an.f  H  /"  "'''  '""'  """^e  him 
-ore  wine,  and  h  Jtl'n  "1  ,  ^l"^?  '» '«' '"''»  "rink 
»he  spoke  as  her  W  '  ,e  T  1^1  '"^  "  "''"''•     ^ow 

---tothesoii,m:::CspX';-..;;^ 
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f^nd  owners.  There  was  no  ancient  ariBtocratio  blood 
in  hid  own  veins  ;  ho  was  simply  a  middle-class  Italian 
gentleman  who  chanced  to  bo  counted  with  the  higher 
class  because  he  had  been  born  very  rich,  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  liiJy,  and  had  been  more  or  less  well 
educated.  That  was  all.  It  did  not  seem  natural  to 
him  that  she  should  cull  him  "the  master"  in  that 
tone.  He  knew  that  she  was  not  his  equal,  but  some- 
how  it  was  a  little  humiliating  to  have  to  own  it,  and 
he  often  wished  that  she  were.  Often,  not  always  ; 
for  ho  had  never  been  sure  that  he  should  have  cared 
to  make  her  his  wife,  had  she  boon  ever  so  well  born. 
He  scarcely  knew  what  he  really  wanted  now,  for  he 
had  lost  his  hold  on  himself,  and  was  content  with  mere 
enjoyment  from  day  to  day.  He  could  no  longer 
imagine  living  witliout  her,  and  while  he  was  conscious 
that  the  present  state  of  things  could  not  last  very  long, 
he  could  not  face  the  problem  of  the  future. 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  she  sat  quite  still, 
almost  closing  her  eyes. 

"  Why  should  you  be  displeased  because  I  am  going 
to  see  Folco  ?  "  he  asked  after  a  while. 

**  He  comes  to  take  you  away  from  me,"  she  answered, 
without  moving. 

"  That  is  absurd ! "  cried  Marcello,  annoyed  by  her 
tone. 

"No.     It  is  true.     I  know  it." 

"You  are  unreasonable.  He  is  the  best  friend  I 
have  in  the  world.  Do  you  expect  me  to  promise  that 
I  will  never  see  him  again?  " 
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"You  are  the  muter." 

She  re,H,«tcd  the  wordn  in  the  «,me  dull  tone,  «„,» 
.    hor  exprc,8ion  rtij  n.,t  change  in  the  least.     Marcello 

■..•md  h,,  knee«.     lie  ,•„,  very  thin,  but  the  colour 

••Listen  to  me^-  he  «.id.     ..  Y„a  mu,t  put  thi.  idea 
out  of  your  head.     It  was  F„,„o  who  found  the  little 

It  was  he  who  got  you  Settin.ia.     lie  did  everything 
to  make  you  comfortable,  and  he  has  never  disturbed 

much  «      t\  '^  ''"'*  ^"  ^-S*"""-      ""  "over  so 
much  „  asked  where  I  was  going  when  I  u«,d  to  go 

down  to  see  you  every  afternoon.  No  friend  could 
nave  done  more." 

sol\l  —  'K  ^'^'"^  '"'»»'«redj  but  still  there  waa 
something  m  her  tone  which  he  could  not  understand 
„,,?*"  why  do  you  say  that  he  means  to  separate 

Regina  did  not  reply,  but  she  opened  her  eves  and 

lefhirth^rr":^ """ •»''"«'^-  «^«^- 

unted  her  long.  W-.en  Folco  had  come  to  the  bed- 
de  m  the  hospital,  she  had  seen  the  abject  terror^ 
«  face,  the  paralysing  fear  in  his  attitude,  the  trem 
U.ng  hmbs  and  the  cramped  fingers.  It  had  only  las  "d 
a  moment,  but  she  could  never  forget  it  A  .hn^ 
would  have  remembered  how  Folco  toked  tht  td 
Regxna  knew  that  there  was  a  mystery  there  whl^  she 
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could  not  understand,  but  which  frightened  her  when 
slie  thought  of  it.  Folco  had  not  looked  as  men  do 
who  see  one  they  love  called  back  from  almost  certain 
death. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  ?  "  Marcello  asked,  for  her 
deep  look  stirred  his  blood,  and  he  forgot  Folco  and 
everything  in  the  world  except  the  beautiful  creature 
that  sat  there,  within  his  reacli,  in  the  lonely  pine- woods. 

She  understood,  and  turned  her  eyes  to  the  distance  • 
and  sue  saw  the  quiet  room  in  the  hospital,  the  iron 
bedstead  painted  white,  the  smooth  pillow,  Marcello's 
emaciated  ^ead,  and  Corbario's  face. 

"I  was  thinking  how  you  looked  when  you  were  ill," 
she  answered  simply. 

The  words  and  the  tone  broke  the  soft  little  speU 
that  had  been  weaving  itself  out  of  her  dark   eyes 
Marcello  drew  a   short,  impatient  breath  and  threw 
himself  on  his  side  again,  supporting  his  head  on  his 
hand  and  looking  down  at  the  brown  pine-needles. 

"  Yon  do  not  know  Folco,"  he  said  discontentedly. 
"I  don't  know  why  you  should  dislike  him." 

"I  will  tell  you  something,"  Regina  answered. 
"When  you  are  tired  of  me,  you  shall  send  me  away. 
You  shall  throw  me  away  like  an  old  coat." 

"  You  are  always  saying  that ! "  returned  Marcello, 
displeased.  » You  know  very  well  that  I  shall  never 
be  tired  of  you.     Why  do  you  say  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  shall  not  complain.  I  shall  not  cry,  and 
throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  say,  '  For  the  love 
of  heaven,  take  me  back  I'    I  am  not  made  like  that. 
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I  shall  go,  without  any  noisf    m.,!      i    . 
^-     That  is  all.     Bee™  ,""  "'""'  '«'  ^"^ 

•  love,  1  Hhall  go  wheh       :  l',  ""'      """"'°  »'  ■™"  >«" 
»l.ould  I  ask  jou   orth  T  '"   '""'"  '"'''•     ^^''^ 

i^«t  I  shall  tell  ,ou  fo.uetl in  ••    """"  ''"  '"*''• 

come  between  us  "  ''""  ""'''•     "  N»  "ue  shall 

"  >♦  '^11,  I  have  snokpn       If  .1 
I  fear  Signor  Corb  Ho  »  „ot  brif""'  T"'  "'"'*" 
I'im  what  I  have  told  vo        ,       ,  ^""  ''''«  '  "''"  ^ 
way  he  will  kuow  "        ^    '  ""''"  ''«  "»"'««•    I"  that 

int:^:^r;::^:i---„o,„u..de.ousiight 

•>«  she  was  a  little  pa,  ""1!  fT"  "'"'  *'"'  '™«'^  = 
o<ia  fixedness  in  he^e'rl?  ""'"''  "'^^^ '^'^  »» 

that  she  was  deeplTmol^d  T"".;"'  *'""«""  ''"^w 
i-to  her  primitive  po.r„I-,'  ^'  f°  ^'"^  »''«  ^11  baek 
hut  oddly  rough  and  W.r'"''  ""'  ""S™"""alioaI, 
^uage  of  educatdlrtTlVrrr'  ^'''^  "«=  '- 
tolerably  well  from  him  ""•  '"'^  "°^  '«»'"«<• 

-^i^tatL^rd:;^:^-"'--^ 

gone.  '-^  '^^^^  '^y  as  other  days  had 

On  the  next  afternoon  Folnn  r    i     • 

on  i^oleoCorbano  reached  Saint 


-^^\ 
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Moritz  and  sent  a  note  up  to  Marcello  asking  him  tc 
come  down  on  the  following  morning. 

Regina  was  left  alone  for  a  few  hours,  and  she  went 
out  with  the  idea  of  taking  a  long  walk  by  herself.     It 
would  be  a  relief  and  almost  a  pleasure  to  walk  ten 
miles  in  the  clear  air,  breathing  the  perfume  of  the 
pines  and  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  torrent.     Mar- 
cello  could  not  walk  far  without  being  tired,  and  she 
never  thought  of  herself  when  he  was  with  her;  but 
when  she  was  alone  a  great  longing  sometimes  came 
over  her  to  feel  the  weight  of  a  conca  full  of  water  on 
her  head,  to  roll  up  her  sleeves  and  scrub  the  floors 
to  carry  burdens  and  work  with  her  hands  all  day  lon^ 
as  she  had  done  ever  since  she  was  a  child,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  tired  and  hungry  anrl  sleepy  after- 
wards.     Her  hands  had  grown  smooth  and  white  in  a 
.  year,  and  her  feet  were  tender,  and  she  had  almost 
forgotten  what  bodily  weariness  meant. 

But  she  was  alone  this  morning,  and  she  was  full 
of  gloomy  presentiments.      To  stay  indoors,  or  even 
to  go  and  sit  in  the  accustomed  place  under  the  pine- 
trees,  would  be  unbearable.     She  felt  quite  sure  that 
when  Marcello  came  back  he  would  be  changed,  that 
his  expression  would  be  less  frank  and  natural,  that  he 
would  avoid  her  eyes,  and  that  by  and  by  he  would  tell 
her  something  that  would  hurt  her  very  much.     Polco 
had  come  to  take  him  away,  she  was  quite  sure,  and  it 
would  be  intolerable  to  sit  still  and  think  of  it 

She  walked  fast  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
Rosegg  glacier,  not  even  glancing  at  the  few  people 
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She  met,  though  most  of  them  stared  at  hpr  f       , 
every  one   in    Rnnfr...-       ,  ^^'  ^^^*  ^^^^^^t 

had  been  seen  ofteTetth  rr  "f '  ""'  «"«'"" 
cello  in  a  W  ,f  !^    ?u  ""'  ''""«  "'">  Mar- 

Angla.  to  be  an  object  !nZ:^,  TZ  V:  Z'^' 
sian  "  chronicIprQ  »     tu  clever  Pari- 

the  faet  thalt^ant^trrelilt  p1"''"~ 
the  dwellers  in  fh.  i  \  i         "^^^*  '^*  Pontresma,  and 

glimpse  Sr„Sh«rrf if '''•''  '^  "''""'  " 
she  and  Mareello  ha^rket  "1  ''' ""'^' '''''' 
i-tead  of  in  the  4her  vUll  0!"' ■?  '""" 
"hawls  and  eamp-stoofs  glarldTh^  ??  "'"■ 
of  their  parasols  Enriifh  lil  t  fZ'^  ''"'  '^^'' 
admiration,  till  therf      ^  """"^  *'  ''«'  '»  ^^nk 

who  looked  a   her  witlLrr'  "^  "'^''  """"»-, 

"shmen  pretended  ::f  t^"  11^ aT^l'  as^lr'  '■'^■ 
along  with  their  pines  in  tZ  f^      '""^^  '"•<"■« 

an  odd  habit  If  h?     \^'"  ""•"*»'  *'°t  they  had 

occasional  part    of  of  n,"!  T''"  "'"'  ^^''^      ^n 

did  noreom  "0/  Tf  rT.'"  '"  "" ''°'"'"  ^"^^ 
cated  a  sonTtolr  „  Tt"""'  ^'""''"  "<""I"'«"  "edi- 
for  whichI*:LX^  e'  r  b/r  """  ''"  ''""- 
than  for  his  undeniable  tTlent  The  A  r"''  ""'""^ 
■nan  declared  that  he  wouM  L.  ^  ^""'"  "'"^y" 
-  -kednes.  h.  TL^^Tt:  ~  -^ 
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intention  and  unanimously  requested  him  to  let  her 
alone,  which  he  did,  reluctantly  yielding  to  arguments 
which  shall  remain  a  secret.     A  certain  Archduchess 
who  was  at  Saint  Moritz  and  was  curious  to  see  her 
adopted  the  simple  plan  of  asking  her  to  tea  without 
knowing  her,  at  which  Marcello  was  furious;  a  semi- 
'inperial  Russian  personage  unblushingly  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  Marcello  and  was  extremely  bland  for 
a  few  days,  in  the  hope  of  being  introduced  to  Regina. 
When  he  found  that  this  was  impossible,  he  went  away, 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  and  he  was  heard  to  say 
that  the  girl  "  would  go  far." 

Regina  would  have  been  blind  if  she  had  not  been 
aware  that  she  attracted  all  this  attention,  and  as  she 
was  probably  not  intended  by  nature  for  a  saint,  she 
would  have  been  pleased  by  it  if  there  had  been  room 
in  her  thoughts  for  any  one  but  Marcello  -  even  for 
herself. 

She  walked  far  up  the  road,  and  after  the  first  mUe 
or  two  she  met  no  one.     At  that  hour  the  people  who 
made  excursions  were  already  far  away,  and  those  who 
meant  to  do  nothing  stayed  nearer  to  Pontresina.     She 
grew  tired  of  the  road  after  a  time.     It  led  straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and  she  was  not  attracted  by 
snow  and  ice  as  northern  people  are  ;  there  was  some- 
thing repellent  to  her  in  the  thought  of  the  bleakness 
and  cold,  and  the  sunshine  itself  looked  as  hard  as  the 
distant  peaks  on  which  it  fell.     But  on  the  right  there 
were  rocky  spurs  of  the  mountains,  half  covered  with 
short  trees  and  brilliant  with  wild  flowers  that  grew  in 
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t"  climb  whore  there  was  „„  Ifa  iT  '■"""  '"^" 
cious  with  the  scent  of  flow  I  ^nd  .hru  :  •'":, ""  ''^"- 
alp-roses  everywhere  anri  r.,      i  '  ^^'^""^  ^^^^^ 

■no^s  ledges  the  cold  white  st  3"     'th"    Z  ""' 
seemed  to  be  keeuiii,.  fh.„     .  ^^  edelweiss 

t-e.  could.  Brz'trLii'rr-"'- 

rock  narrowedladel  t/:  ^  """"  ^''^  ''^''*'''  "•« 
were  dark  shadows  P^l  Tl  ""'"'  "'"""  '""* 
;;.'.■.  io  the  warof  ISHr^eatXr-"]  ^''^- 
that    direction  in  search   „f     ^  ,   ^'•"™  "»'"!«  in 

fancied  that  she  was  sur'  to  bt     "'""'   '"^    «««»» 
pleased  to  stay.  ""  "'°"«  »^  '»"?  as  she 

If  she  had  not  been  sum  nf  ♦•,      1. 
taken  off  her  left  shTt"      ake  olt'  """  °°'  '"^ 
that  had  got  into  it  a„^  Ti.  7  """^  ""^  ^ing 

out  to  be!  bit  0I     ne.nefd^^  ",7;"  'T    ''  « 
her  foot  freed  from  ,),»TT,      ,        ""  P'^"^"'  '»  feel 
thick  moss,  and  so  the  oth      f'"  """^  '«""■«  o"  ">« 
turned  upside  dol  anr^t^  "^  '°°'  ""''  ^^ 
was  nothing  in  it,  and  bo  h  ft:'rrst:S  ZT  '"  """ 
by  side.    She  wished  she  coll   !t      «\      """^  '"^ 
and  if  there  had  been  IZZ      ^      "^  ^''  '^'^^"S^ 
-  sure  was  she  thtl" 0  el^M  Itl  '^  """^  "' 
amongst  the  rocks  and  ever  sll   ?^^"'' "^  *^'« 

It  would  have  been  del  Jh  fu,  t.  ,7  ''™'"'""'- 

cagnttul  to  paddle  in  the  cold 
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running  water,  for  it  was  mncli  hotter  than  she  had 
ever  supposed  that  it  could  be  in  such  a  place. 

She  took  off  her  straw  hat,  and  fanned  herself  gently 
with  it,  letting  the  sunshine  fall  full  upon  her  thick 
black  hair.  She  had  never  owned  a  hat  in  her  life  till 
she  had  been  installed  in  the  little  house  in  Trastevere, 
and  she  hated  the  inconvenient  things.  What  was  her 
hair  for,  if  it  could  not  protect  her  head  ?  But  a  straw 
hat  made  a  very  good  fan.  The  air  was  hot  and  still, 
and  there  were  none  of  those  thousand  little  sounds 
which  she  would  have  heard  in  the  chestnut  woods 
above  Frascati. 

A  little  cry  broke  the  silence,  and  she  turned  her 
head  in  the  direction   whence  it  came.      Then  she 
dropped  her  hat,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  ran  forwards, 
forgetting  that  she  had  no  shoes  on.     She  saw  a  figure 
clinging  to  the  rocks,  where  they  suddenly  narrowed, 
and  she  heard  the  cry  again,  desperate  with  fear  and 
weak  with  effort.     A  young  girl  had  evidently  been 
trying  to  climb  down,  when  she  had  lost  her  footing, 
and  had  only  been  saved  from  a  bad  fall  because  her 
grey  woollen  frock  had  caught  her  upon  a  projecting 
point  of  granite,  giving  her  time  to  snatch  at  the  strong 
twigs  of  some  alp-roses,  and  to  find  a  very  slight  pro- 
jection on  which  she  could  rest  the  toe  of  one  shoe. 
She  was  hanging  there  with  her  face  to  the  rock,  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  which  was  strewn  with 
big  stones,  and  she  was  in  such  a  position  that  she 
seemed  unable  to  turn  her  head  in  order  to  look  down. 
In  ten  seconds  Kegina  was  standing  directly  below 
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the  terrified  girl,  raising  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  trying  to 
reach  her  feet  with  her  hands,  to  guide  them  to  a  hold  • 
but  she  could  not.  * 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  Regina  said  in  Italian,  which 
was  the  only  language  she  knew. 

"I  cannot  hold  on  !  "  answered  the  girl,  trying  to 
look  down,  but  feeling  that  her  foot  would  slip  if  she 
turned  her  head  far  enough. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  Regina  replied,  too  much  roused  to 
be  surprised  that  the  answer  had  come  in  her  own 
language.  "  Your  dress  will  hold  you,  even  if  you  let 
go  with  your  hands.  It  is  new  and  it  is  strong,  and  it 
18  fairly  caught  on  tl  s  rock.     I  can  see  that." 

"But  I  can't  hang  here  unt-l  you  go  and  get  help," 
cried  the  girl,  not  much  reassured. 

"I  am  going  to  climb  to  the  top  by  an  easier  way 
and  pull  you  up  again,"  Regina  answered.  "  Then  we 
can  get  down  together." 

While  Regina  was  speaking  she  had  already  begun 
the  ascent,  which  was  easy  enough  for  her,  at  the  point 
she  had  chosen,  though  many  an  Alpine  climber  might 
have  envied  the  quickness  and  sureness  of  her  hold 
with  feet  and  hands.  She  realised  that  she  had  forgot- 
ten her  shoes  now,  and  was  glad  that  she  had  taken 
them  off. 

"  One  minute  more  ! "  she  cried  in  an  encouraging 
tone,  when  she  had  almost  reached  the  top. 

"  Quick  !  "  came  the  imploring  answer. 

Then  Regina  was  lying  flat  on  the  ledge  above  the 
girl,  stretching   both   hands   down   and  catching   the 
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slender  white  wrists  with  a  hold  like  sf^pl      a    i  .u 

Aurora  «,^  „„t  f,ight,„,j  .  8^^  b^«  ones. 

t»r  the  strong  woman  could  let  her  f«li  o«^    u 
P«.baM,  be  ™..„ed  ,or  «e  jr^,1'  ^   ,:  ^7^ 

in  the  power  ofTnlnet;!  """  '"  *"  '''"^'"'«' 

Hegma  lueant  to  save  her ;  that  was  clear     Wf,. 
qu.ckoo»„,a„di„g  words  she  told  her  whS  do 

now.    Get  ol  4ee  'ill  ol    J  t^  ''""  r  "'*'''" 
hold  your  left  l,»n,i     Z.  f  7     ^^^-    ^ow  I  will 

n.ht  hand  round  n.y  neet  ^7:1^,,  ^^X'llir 

Yes,  that  way.     Now,  hold  on  tight  I  "       ^'"' "'""«• 

Reg.na   made  a  steady   effort,    lifting    fulty   h„f 


'^-.H^ 
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Aurora's  weight  witJi  hpr   „      i 

knee  and  then  upor^th  '''"  «°'  ""'  "P""  "•" 

^l^Z'J:'''  '"""'  '"'•  "'-  »"-b.e  over  the 
"".ting  on  one  Id  "^ ""'  ''""  ""'"S'  •«"'  '^ing.  a„d 

Aurora  turned   her  ee;^"^  ""T"  '"'"  "'"  ™"«^- 
'«:in,.5^ehadre::Z;Ctrnor'-^'''"'' 

tone   a  d";'S;  .fl":  »™--<'  '"  -  inO«erent 

was  no  more  ourof  leM.  !.'"  T'"^  """  ''^"-^  ■•  »''« 
still.  '  ''"''*  «"'»  'f  »'«  hod  been  sitting 

ne^'/i'ijre  irh"  r  ""'"■^■"  - »"«  "»-> 

dreamed  of  haU^g'^Xh: ^ iT'  "'"'  ""^  '""^  -" 
"gain  to  her  forehead  to  thf  ""^"  """  "»"'"  "'«' 
hair,  and  lingered  a  seond    T  T"  "'  ''^^  """""^ 

■n  remaining  seated  on  the  ^roIT  \, ,  \*"»'J^»ntage 
--  standing,  rt  was  h  1  s«nct  o/  «  "  "'"'""^ 
expeets  to  be  attacked      Whl  .  ""'"'•''  that 

each  other  or  love  each  nfh  ^"^^^  "'«'  ''ate 

warning  in  a  ve;^rc^,;; t?^,  7""  '"^^'  '^'"'•™* 

}  puce,  the  fierce  old  passions 
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Of  the  Mtone  age  may  t,.ke  l.olU  of  them  and  .^.v  the, 
oven  iioiniiiiiyB.  ■'    "' 

For  a  time  that  aeemed  long,  there  waa  ailence 
w.  ho„t  wordscach  k„e.  that  the  other  had  rec"^ 
her     Ihe  peasant  woman  spoke  fir,t.  though  with  « 
evident  effort,  and  without  turning  her  eyea 
^^^When    you   are  rested,    we  will  go  down."  ah 

Aurora  moved  a  atep   towards  the  side  on  whicl 
Kegina  had  clinibid  up. 

eoldfy."''"''    '   °""  ^'"    ''""'"   *'''"''•"  »'«'  »"»wered 

tempf "  ''""'*"'  "  '""  *'"'  '''"«'"«'  '""»  -  «'"«  oon. 

'•  You  will  break  your  neck  if  you  try."  she  said 
You  cannot  climb  at  all ! " 
"I  think  I  can  get  down."  Aurora  repeated. 
2t^"1  *° '''^«•'So  and  was  going  to  begin  the 

drag^.  i  her  back  .n  spite  of  her  resistance. 

Afterwards  I  will  take  you  down,  and  you  shall  not 
foil.  You  shall  reach  the  bottom  safely  and  go 
W  alone,   or  I  will  show  you   the   wa/.  .s'yf: 

"  Let  go  of  my  wrist  I "  Aurora  spoke  angrily,  for 
the  strong  grasp  hurt  her  and  humiliated  her. 

Listen  to  me,"  continued  Regina,  loosing  her  hold 

i  ard'oV  ;:    """.J''"'"".-     ^°"  ""^  ^"--     W«  have 
I'eard  of  each  other,  and  we  have  met.    Let  us  talk. 
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"  I  thought  with  myself  thus  •  « If  F  Hii  \       t    i    „ 

Vo«  uT     A„^  ',"  "'""  '  """"e""  '   ""«»  I  pulled 

gettinLo™  b"""'     :'"  ""'  '"'  ^""  '•'"'  >•»--"  " 

knew  fw7'  "*  '"'  '™"'''  ^'  "^ery  with  me  if  ho 

unew  that  it  was  my  fault  " 

nest  anri  .!,«  1,       T  ^"^'^  *««  1"''e  in  ear- 
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"Why  should   he  be  anffrv?"  Anmro      i    j     • 
tone  half  contemptuous  ,4f,„^f--  -''ed.  „ 

I  know  he  would,  because  when  he  raved  !„  1 
fever  he  used  to  call  for  you  "  ' 

caiielTou^Tare  -rrr """ ''"'•  ""^ °'^ 

J  u  oy  name.     He  loved  you  once." 
She  pronounced  the  words  with  an  accent  of      . 
drawing  herself  up  to  her  f„ll  h.-  u?         f         ^'*- 
triumph  in  the  1^     Jhe     etf  It"'  *'"' "^ 
woman  that  has  a  chance  of  ^  ''  ''^^  '^^^ 

rival.  ^^  °^  ^^y^'S  so  much  to  he 

"We  were  children  then,"  Aurora  said  in  fK 
-as  «He  had  used  to  her  .other  .ri",:;::^ 

-"c:s:Stirs:e^~^^ 
:or:.r'--''----f:oin^:^^^^^^^^ 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  saved  his  life  »  .h.      -^ 
presently.     "  And  he  loves  vou      Yn.         I  '^'^ 

"I  should  always  be  happv  if  l     7t  '^^^  '  " 
in  the  world  "  nL  ^^^      ^  ^""^  ^  ^«^«  alone 

softened  hrthe;Srto~1'^  ''"  ^^  »  ««'« 
trying  to  pit  us. "  ^"^  ''"*''  "°^  «>«?  -^o 

Kegina  laughed  a  little. 

*"•    J^o.    It  is  not  a  woman." 


ii 
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name 


rose    instinctively    to 


"  Corbario  ?  "      The 
Aurora's  lips. 

I'  had  stung  h;  to  hel   R  jrstiror;*'  ""•" 

-he.  ,L„d  P.r;ardiM:;it  zr^-r'""' 

very  Jiigh.  "iumg  ner  handsome  head 

M  they  jarred  on^hin,  ve^^'x  '  '  1'  ."'^ 
the  very  curious  effect  of  re^t»ta»  A.  ''""=''  '""' 
superioritv  and  «),.  restoring  Aurora's  sense  of 

„    'onty.  and  she  answered  more  kindlv 

Ifou  need  not  be  sorry,"  she  said      "if 
chanced  to  be  hers  1 .1.     i  j         '*'"•       "  you  had  not 


r:v^^l"tFT*«»^»l^^i 
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generous  impulse,  and  holding  „„t  her  hand,  "let  , 

and  I  was  too  ungenerous  to  be  grateful.    I  than 
you  now,  with  all  my  heart." 

Regina  was  surprised  and  stared  hard  at  her  for 
moment,  and  then  glanced  at  her  outstretched  hanf 

heret:r"'""^''^"^''^'"'"*~-yo- 
"  Why  not  ?  " 

Cheeks.       And  perhaps  it  is  true.    But  it  was  for 

savldhTsHfe-^'^r'  '"'"''  '"''^'"'"''  »'^'"'»»«  yo- 
sa,ed  his  life    said  Aurora,  and  her  voice  shook  a  little 

as  she  sa.d  the  last  words.    "And  besides,  no  on    hal 

:xrc/::,:::;r^^^-  -— i^th;:: 

andiTdrtfoir"™^-''"'-'™'^'"'^^^^^ 

"It  does  not  mean  that  I  shall  not  hate  you  if  he 
that  ^  would  be  treachery,  and  that  is  the  worst  sin  " 

very  well.       Regma  seemed  satisfied.     "And  I 
thank  you  for  taking  my  hand  "  she  ^^a.a      -.i. 
thing  oddly  like  rL  U"  a^d    CITu 

women.    I  know  what  I  am,  and  what  people  call  me. 


WTP'W^ 
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But  it  was  for  him.    Let  us  not  talk  of  it  any  more 

viU«!^.T        "  T'"^  '"  ""  '" '»'"™- 1'"^™''^  the 
viUage,    Aurora  said. 

"  f "  **  •'''*«'••    A  young  lady  like  you  should  not 

go  about  without  any  one.    It  is  not  proLr."  ""' 

Aurora  suppressed  a  smile  at  the  thought  of  bein^ 

Sr-  ZrTl  '''  "^P^'^''^'    "/"  Ma-no » 
«eg.na      and  she  began  the  descent.    Regina  went 

down  first  facing  the  rock,  and  planting  tTeyZg 

other,  with  constant  warnings  and  instructions  as  to 

n  safety,  and  came  to  tl  .  place  where  Regina  had  left 
her  hat  and  shoes.     She  sat  down  where  she  had  ble 

Se:'::.'''^^^"^'''-'^'^-^--^^:: 
sh:e?pLin:r.t:  i  trr^  r ' '"  ''"^•" 

^f  *  ^®'  ""*"  ^  was  fourteen  I  onlv 

wore  them  on  Sundays."  ^ 

^^^'^  And  yet  you  have  such  beautiful  feet,"  Aurora 

"Have  I  ?  "  Regina  asked  indifferently.     « I  thou^hf 

<iH  feet  were  alikp      Rnf  t  i,        .  "^         ^  ^nought 

were  aiijce.     But  I  have  torn  my  stocking  — if 

IS  hard  to  get  the  shoe  on. "  ^      '^ 

anlt''  ""!  ^f^  ^^"•"     "^"^^^^   k^^lt  down   quiPkly 

tell'T  K-'"""  *'^  '^^"^^  ^-^^-'  t«t  Reg?n    pro' 
tested,   flushing  deeply  and  trying  to  drawL  C 

"No,  no!  "she  cried.     '' You  are  a  lady  I  " 
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«  What  difference  does  that  make  ?  "  asked  Auro. 
laughing  and  insisting.  °' 

blush  had  not  left  her  cheeks. 

But  Aurora  smoothed  the  torn  stocking  under  th 
sole  of  each  foot,  and  slipped  on  the  shoes,  which  wr 
by  no  means  tight,  and  tied  the  lacing  fast. 

"  Vo?a:'rgoS  "''''^"  "^^''"'' -^-^  "'-'' -'-^ 

Clever  with  the  pin,  for  she  was  used  to  havinir  Settin,,, 

t  hlLCn  "'\^T'"''  '-^  "^ ""'  •--^^" 

tor  herself  before  she  had  come  to  Rome 

"I  can  never  manage  it  without  Settimia,"  she  said 

^biir^ir-?-"^""-'-^^-^' 

hat  !r""rl"  '"^"'"^  *^  y°""S  S*^'-  "»  »•>«  put  the 

sir;- '''™'' '' '""^  p'"  *""^^ '*•  "Who  is 

"mn"kTou   T    "''   """"'"   ^''^'°''    «^P'»'°«d- 
inanic  you.     You  are  too  good  I " 

"It  is  an  uncommon  name,"  Aurora  said,  looking 
-tically  at  the  hat.     -.«„»  I  think  I  have 'hid  U 

sb:wsU:;tl.ingi  •:-""''''•  ^"^ '--"  '--'■ 

Aurora  said  nothing  to  this,  but  seemed  to  be  tryin» 

1":  vr''-^'"^  •""  '""^  *°'^°*'«»-    «S- 

was  very  busy  in  her  turn,  pulling  down   the  rirl's 
frock  all  round,  and  brushing  it  with  her  hand  as  w 'n 


f^J-^'- 
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A  few  steps  farther  on  we  can  see  the  road  " 

fin!i'^''*'"lv  ""J^  '■"'"''* '""'  °''*  '«"«  ^if'  »e  till  we 
find  my  mother  »  "  Aurora  asked. 

«n  what  I  am.  You  must  not  he  seen  vith  Regina. 
Do  not  tell  ,o«r  mother  that  you  have  heen  with  me, 
and^I  shall  „ot  tell  Marcello_I  mean.  Signor  Con. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

kn!!5!f ''  "L*""'"  ''""''•  '"'  P'^-^^d.     Trust  me.    I 
W  the  world     Good-bye,  and  the  Madonna  aeeom 

yo^f  h^rnd."        """'"""'  '"""  '  -"*  -"-  I  t"")^ 
So  they  parted,  and  Regina  stood  up  a  lo.     time 


'i^igUm 
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CHAPTER  Xlir 

"I  have  been  drinking  milk  for  ten  days," he  said 
with  a  smile,  as  he  set  down  the  gU.ss. 

geniauy,      but  a  little  tiresome.      One   should  r.ft«„ 
change  from  simple  things  to  complicatedtne       I  " 

digestion  to  hve  always  on  bread  and  milk." 

.„„K      .r       ™«'«P'"'ri'»lIy.  my  dear  boy.     There  is 
such  a  thing  as  simplifying  o„e's  existence  too  much 
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That  sometimes  ends  in  getting  stuek.     Now  you  can 

you       If  r  1  """*"•     ^'''  '  <'°"''  "'"»« 

you  I     If  r  „ere  your  age  I  should  probably  do  the 

same  thing,  especially  if   J  had  your  luck       ni 
you?     Nol      Not  in  the  least     tZ  "" 

there      Yn„v„  „  .  ^"''   "igarettes  are 

right      A  ir     1  ^'™"  ""  '"""^'"^  *"»  •     No,  thafs 
a    a  wotr    ^;    ""*  "  '"""'  "«'  "  »"  uninteresting 

shade  Is     r  ""T'  "  P"^'  ~  »  ■"""-»?«  -ithout 
Shadows.    Cigarettes  never  hurt  anybody      Look  at 

-1,  I  used  to  smoke  fifty  a  day  when 'l  was  your 

and^Wd  bad  "  uX  f  """'^f'  ^"-^  "''  -«-, 
ttuea  Dack.     He  had  scarcely  heard  what  Car 

ht:::t  er  ^  ^•"^^  "^"'^  --^-  '---^^ 

"  Folco,"  he  said  quietly,  «'  I  wanf  fn       i, 
.«^sti™,andIwant;out„i;swlrll:i/-; 

chlging'hLl'  """j"  ''"^""'''   ^"•"'"O'  '"»»"»% 
onanging  his  tone  and  growing  earnest. 

geticS   as  ■fl"'''"'*'^'"    *'""^"''  »*">•   half  apolo- 

Tori;  ;^:  Lr  ^"t  "  "'^  --  "^-X : 

«  P»7  ;,  ~  "^"'  yo"  understand  !  " 

out  ff  t      ''•  ■"'■  '•'"^  ''°^-    ^  °"'y  ^^  to  help  you 
out  of  1  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you  want  to  be  heloed 
Im  quite  sure  that  you  will  pull  through  in  tfme' 
I  have  always  believed  in  you." 
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"Thank  you.     I  kno;v  you  have      Well   T'll     i, 
my   question      V,.,,   i  *v  ell,  I  U  ask  yoi 

no:  br,r  r.  Vor  lt^  "  r '-;  - '' "'" 

parsonage  in  the  worfd  "  ""^  ""  '^  '  ^"o  « 

"What  3ort  of  personage  ?    Please  explain." 

But  I'm  nof      T'       ,        ,  difference,  I  suppose, 

than  a^  2  eW-  ^"^  ^''"=«"»  '^"'-'vi.  no  'b^ter 

woricingt  :r;;^:^..'  '^^'^  ^  --  -^  p-o^  ce*. 

"  No,   don't  lauffh  '     I'm  ;« 

"If  what?" 

pe:i!ely'  '"''^'  ''^^'"''•"  -'<»  M«-"o  -ther  dea- 
Folco'e  expression  ehanged  instantly. 

he  inT'ref  ''" "'"''""°  """  "^  ^^^  ^o  »"  me  ?  - 
"  Yes." 


-  «-,*!:: 
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c^o^ZT  "''  ""  •"""  ''""'^'^  -  f-t  that  ho 

whole   We  a.,d  future.     Hav~    't  T""  ^°" 
w.th  an  affectation  of  delicac/J. t  ~  l""'"' 

thing  to  her  about  it  ?  •  ^°"  *»"1  ""y- 

"I  used  to,  at  first  I,.,t     i. 

Vou  have  no  dea  l7n  111  ^^"'^  "»'  '^"^  »'  i'- 

"Peota  anything  of  tie  "f  t  "T"  ""^  ""'"  *« 

1  an.  to  send  her  away  Xn  1 .1       ?^/  '*"'  ""^  "'« 

her  away  like  an  oldclt  »    ?  °'  """■' '°  "'">" 

oould  never  do  that  you  t„  o°*''  '""^"-    «"'  ^ 

u  wiac,  you  know.     Could  T  ?  " 

"  There  is  nobody  like  hpr  "  tu 
conviction.     «  Thaf   s^J't  ^^.^f  °  ""'--ed  with 
owe  it  to  her.     You  mu,t  »/  T  .   '°  "'"'••>'  '«'■••     I 
f «.  'or  I  certain.7sr:dt;    2'  •/  T  '^^  "^ 

-^ratthati-i^f^-Sh": 

-..return.    'srir::r-:-'rttS 
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to  make  her  accept  a  string  of  pearls  in  P„.;     • 

je  Jener  ?  "'    '  '"^'^  ""'  8"™  "">  P«"l«  ^"^  to  the 
I^'olco  smiled. 

rtj^:  rKf ■'""■- ^- 

beauty.     Don't  misunderstand  me,  myZyll  I    u 

«e«  that  question,  Celio?^       """  ""  '^^'^  'o^' 
"  Ves,  I  have." 
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*iththe  immediate  ,sJo^Z\  ^."'"'"°' """'fi-'d 

a  ~t.  Sighed.  ,:ta  t^  aTro^Ttnir 
went  on  in  gentle  tones.  ^    '  ^""^  *^'" 

"  That  is  80  often  the  way,"  he  sairl      »»  a 
a  woman  out  of  a  sense  of  d„!         i      "^  ™^"  "^'^"•ies 

r:  :::si;i:r:x '--'  '^"'  --  °- » 

it  were  a  matter  of  aw!  She  h^"""""""""'  "'" 
and  you  have  given  noth in.  V  ^'T  ^^o-'^"'"* 
»  you  can  hestL  it  ZZ,  dS  ;:  ^  ''*''~ 

Indeed  I  do !"  assented  Marcello. 

Ifes.     The  question  is,  whether  the  wav  to  ™.i, 

TH.t'rth:rpXrsei:rinr'"r- 
rdrtS^r:r^™.rrr 

mother's  frienr1«   r«xr  k  "lends  — your    dear 

>-o.a^'re^w:[hX;r:d^-«--- 

"I  know  it." 

"  Yon  'fould  have  to  wander  about  Eurone  or  H„.  ■ 
San  Domenico,  for  you  eould  not  bear  toTe'  .n  rH 
meetmg  women  who  would  not  bow  to  v„„V^l     ,' 

°T  T\.  '''"'  """^  "»'  P°-Wy  bear  if"  ^ 

"I  should  think  not!" 

"No.    Therefore,  since  you  have  the  doubt,  sinoe you 


^•^ar-  '^HT/ 
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taking  an  irreparable  step  "  ^        '  ^^°'® 

sure  of  myself?"  *°^  ^  ^°  "^a^® 

.re  perfectly  .i„Z'    "1  M I!"^""'  T  "'^'  '"" 
to  you."  "'**^  *<^  propose  it 

moments    when   T   „       ?  .""  ~™''"      '^''«"   «™ 

'*e^n._::::ja :  rorrjr "'""'"' 

even  for  these  few  hou™  L  r  ,         .     ['  """'"S' 
I'ontresina  already'     vIT         ,        *  to  be  back  at 

of  yo.  an/rvak?  o^::  x^fr  v» 

always  been  more  Hit.  h.^.i,         .    ^    '    °'  "*  ''**■« 
"Indeed    wT  hate    -Itr      "  '"^"""^  «'^''-" 

"You    were    saytaT  that    1    "^""^    '^'^'^^y- 
yes?"  "  """    ''«"    moments- 

it.    "Then  I  .ZTJ1;T  "''"^  °'  -""""« 

"Exactly.     You  want  to  get  awav  nnf  f    i 
but  t«  be  alone  for  a  few  }J  ^' ,        "^  ^^^'^^  ^^'^ 


^i:'J^»t^ 
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"I  »1>0,.1.I  go  back  .0  her  in  !     ''""  "''"'''  '""•" 
»».  .uro  X  .hould  "  "  t«e„ti..four  hour..     I 

|>«":S  C:Z'l:  nSeT  '""  ''^"'  ^ 
But  suppoM  that  you  a.fd  r  T,  ^  '"'  '"*""»"• 
-e  pUce  Where'::      Id t:^^:  ^^^'f-  '" 

women,  and  meet  men  of  v„,n  *"  """"■ 

We  people  expecf  you  I  Cd  ::;  T  "f  """■  ""' 
Vou  know  that  Jety  wi  t  Cvt  "  "^  "'*'"• 
«.n.ething  of  you.  whoever  you  lo^^  f^"  '"  "" 
»t.     You  are  what  ,*«  nou  j  *°  ^°  "ear 

the  mother,  w^h  » 1^.1.:  drl"""'""'  """  '" 
after  you."  ""gwoie  daughters  would  run 

"  Disgusting  I  ••  exclaimed  Marcello  wi.k       . 

"No  doubt,  but  it  would  h„7  t  ■'         """'en'Pt- 
a  good  test.     When  a  voL    ^*''t'°"*  '"""'8«  '"d 
nun.  she  is  geneX  nfadeToCd  t''"""'"  '"  *"  " 
■n  order  to  make  Ic,.^nZ:r:^uVC' Z  Tl' 
to  l?ive  UD     T  /irt«v  ,  ®"®  intends 

an/your^case'  ^Z  TJlZ7  •^f"*^"  *"'' 
your  own  world,  find  o^Z  Ttt 'C' T th" 
same  time,  you  will  spffio  i^  "^^  **^e 

W  ab<.ut  feally  iLTLir  ^"^  ""'""^  ^''«' 
^_^^  Perhaps  you  a«  ri.ht.    It  would  only  be  for  a  few 

.eiiotd'ir^^i.^rpT""''' ""  ^°"  ■>«-  - 

""  at  Pontresina,  you  certainly  will 


»'*«?.        f 
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now."  '         ^°"  »™  9"i'e  strong 

thlt?;r^'  M  '  "'"T  ""'  ^•'^'"»  '"•  •»"  "he  insists 
thati  am  too  th,n,  and  ,t  amuses  her  to  take  care  of 

ance      A  woman  who  has  once  taken  care  of  a  man 

he  loves  wants  him  to  be  ever  afterwards  an  invaTd 

for  ever  getting  better  I    A  man  gets  tired  of  thlt  fn 

"me    foTth"  '""'  ""'  """  ""'  ••''-  i-'  -h  n 

"  Take    my    advice,    my    dear    boy ''    said     Fnln« 

here  till  you  are  qu.te  ready,  for  of  coarse  you  can 
not  be  sure  of  getting  off  at  once.     You  wiU  hL  t„ 
prepare  Regina  for  this."  " 

^^^Ot  course.     I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  possible  at 

Folco  laughed  gaily. 
J^  Anything  is  possible  that  you  really  wish  to  do,"  he 

"Regina  may  insist  upon  coming  with  me." 

Nonsense.     Women  always  submit  in  the  end,  and 

tt.^y  never  d.  of  it     Assert  yourself,  Marcello,    bT' 

"•an !     You  cannot  be  ordered  about  like  a  child  bv  any 

woman,  not  even  if  she  has  saved  your  Ufe,  not  even  i!; 
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oujllttl.-.^"''  ''''-"''•'"•'''''  ^l^"-  -hat  I 

an,"  S't'" :::[  fL! '"'™ ""';  -"^  >■«■'  -» -  «■«»  i 

fc'"'    s»""  J'oico,  ruing  from  the  table     "Ami  ;f 
you  take  my  adviee,  y„„  ,vi,i  ,,«  ,,„;      ^t      f.t  f 

honest  by  Regina  as  well  aa  by  you  Jlf     yl^  ""'' 
conscience  must  '.ll  you  t|„,t.-.    '  ^"^  ""'" 

Poor  Marcello  was  not  very  sure  wl,„t  i    i  > 

chose  to  thrust  into  liis  hand  ^"^ 

it  quickly  and  nut  it  'jJl         V    ^'''^*"«'  ^^^^  took 

see  It  from  time  to  time      Af  tK^  «    ..  B"ouia 

absorbed  with  oth  matfer,.  a„d  """f,"''  *""•» 
-gaged  in  the  pun.uit  o  iT'o"  J"""""^  ""'■'■ 
eluded  him  at  every  turn  liklM  "'"'''""">'  ^''i^l' 
paid  no  attention  to':":  heVadrn  ' "buVth'""'  '" 
.ng  h«i  impressed  itself  on  his  men.rr;  '  *■""  ""'" 
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They  had  been  lunching  in  Folco's  sitting-room,  and 
Corbario  made  an  excuse  to  go  into  his  bedroom  for  a 
moment,  saying  that  he  wanted  certain  cigars  that  his 
man  had  put  away.  Marcello  stood  at  the  window 
gazing  down  the  broad  valley.  Scarcely  a  minute 
elapsed  before  Folco  came  back  with  a  handful  of 
Havanas  which  he  dropped  on  a  writing-table. 

"  By  the  bye,"  he  said  carelessly,  "  there  is  anothei 
reason  why  you  may  not  care  to  stay  long  in  Pon- 
tresina.     The  Contessa  and  Aurora  are  there." 

"Are  they ?  "  Marcello  turned  sharply  as  he  asked 
the  question. 

He  was  surprised,  and  at  the  same  instant  it  flashed 
upon  him  that  Folco  had  just  received  the  information 
from  Settimia  in  the  note  that  had  been  brought. 

"Yes,"  Folco  answered  with  a  smile.  "And  Pon- 
tresina  is  such  a  small  place  that  you  can  hardly 
help  meeting  them.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  tell 
you." 

"Thank  you.  Yes,  it  would  be  awkward,  and  un- 
pleasant for  them." 

"  Precisely.  The  Contessa  wrote  me  that  she  and 
Aurora  had  come  upon  you  two  unexpectedly  in  leav- 
ing a  theatre,  and  that  she  had  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable." 

"  Oh !  I  suppose  she  suggested  that  I  should  mend 
my  ways  ?  " 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did."  Corbario  smiled. 
"  You  know  what  a  very  proper  person  she  is  I  " 

"She  is  quite  right,"  answered  Marcello  gravely. 


i^jjv: 
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"  It  certainly  cannot  have  been  pleasant  for  her,  on 
account  of  Aurora." 

Folco  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  for  his  tone  had 
suddenly  changed. 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  Folco  said,  "I  think  I  will 
drive  up  with  you  and  call  on  them  this  afternoon. 
You  can  drop  me  at  their  hotel,  and  I  shall  find  mv 
way  back  alone."  ^ 

"Certainly." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  don't  mind  ?  "  Folco  affected  to 
speak  anxiously. 

"Why  should  I?" 

"You  see,"  Folco  said,  without  heeding  the  question, 

they  l.t  nie  know  that  they  were  there,  and  as  we  are 
such  old  friends  it  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not  go  to 
see  them.'*  ® 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  answered  Marcello  in  an  absent 
tone. 

He  already  connected  Folco's  knowledge  of  the  Con- 
tessas  arrival  in  Pontresina  so  closely  ,rith  Settimia's 
note  that  Folco's  last  statement  had  taken  him  bv 
surprise,  and  a  multitude  of  confused  questions  pre- 
sented themselves  t»  his  mind.    If  Settimia  had  not 
wntten  about  the  Contessa,  why  had  she  written  at 
all  ?    How  did  she  know  where  Corbario  was  stopping 
m  Samt  Montz?    Was  she  in  the  habit  of  writing  t! 
h.m  ?    Corbano  had  found  her  for  Regina;  was  Set- 
timia  helping  Corbario  to  exercise  a  sort  of  paternal 
vigilance  over  him?    Somehow  Marcello  did  not  like 
that  Idea  at  all.    So  far  as  he  knew,  Folco  had  always 
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been  singularly  frank  with  him,  and  had  never  de- 
ceived him  in  the  smallest  thing,  even  "for  his  own 
good."  Marcello  could  only  attribute  good  motives 
to  him,  but  the  mere  idea  of  being  watched  was  exces- 
sively disagreeable.  He  wondered  whether  Settimia 
had  influenced  Regina  to  get  him  away  from  Paris, 
acting  under  directions  from  Corbario.  Was  Regina 
deceiving  him  too,  "for  his  own  good"?  If  there  is 
anything  a  man  cannot  bear  from  those  he  loves  -best, 
it  is  that  they  should  take  counsel  together  secretly 
to  direct  him  "for  his  own  good." 

Marcello  tried  to  put  the  thought  out  of  his  mind  ; 
but  it  had  dawned  upon  him  for  the  first  time  that 
Folco  could  tell  even  a  pious  falsehood.  Yet  he  had  no 
proof  whatever  that  he  had  guessed  right ;  it  was  a  sud- 
den impress'on  and  nothing  more.  He  was  much  more 
silent  during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  as  he  drove  up 
to  Pontresina  with  Folco,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  at  last  touched  something  definite;  which  was 
strange  enough,  considering  that  it  was  all  a  matter  of 
guess-work  and  doubt. 

And  now  fate  awoke  again  and  did  one  of  those  little 
things  that  decide  men's  lives.  If  Folco  and  Marcello 
had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Contessa's  hotel  two 
minutes  earlier,  or  thirty  seconds  later,  than  they  did, 
they  would  not  have  chanced  upon  the  Contessa  and 
Aurora  just  coming  in  from  a  walk.  But  fate  brought 
the  four  together  precisely  at  that  moment.  As  the 
carriage  stopped,  the  two  ladies  had  come  from  the 
opposite  direction  and  were  on  the  door-step. 
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"  What  a  surprise !  "  exclaimed  the  Contessa,  giving 
her  liand  graciously  to  Folco  and  then  to  Marcello. 

The  latter  had  got  hold  of  a  thread.  Since  the  Con- 
tossa  was  surprised  to  see  Folco,  she  could  not  possibly 
have  already  let  him  know  that  she  was  in  Pontresina. 

"I  came  as  soon  as  I  knew  tiiat  you  were  here,"  said 
C  orbario  quickly. 

Marcello  heard  the  words,  though  he  was  at  that 
moment  shaking  hands  with  Aurora,  and  their  eyes  had 
met.  She  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  none  the 
worse  for  her  adventure  in  the  morning,  and  consider- 
ably  the  wiser. 

"Will  you  come  in?"  asked  the  Contessa,  leading 
the  way,  as  if  expecting  both  men  to  follow. 

Corbario  went  at  once.  Marcello  hesitated,  and 
flushed  a  hctle,  and  Aurora  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 

"  Shall  I  come,  too  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Just  as  you  please,"  she  answered.  "My  mother 
will  think  It  strange  if  you  don't." 

Marcello  bent  his  head,  and  the  two  followed  the 
others  towards  the  stairs  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Did  your  mother  send  word  to  Folco  that  you  were 
here  ?    asked  Marcello  quickly,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Not  that  I  know.     Why  ?  " 

"It  is  no  matter.    I  wanted  to  be  sure.    Thank  you." 

They  went  upstairs  side  by  side,  not  even  glancing 
at  each  other,  much  more  anxious  to  seem  perfectly 
mdiflFerent  than  to  realise  what  they  felt  now  that  they 
had  met  at  last.  ^ 
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Marcello  stayed  ten  minutes  in  the  small  sitting-room 
talking  as  well  as  he  could.     He  had  no  wish  to  bj 
alone  with  Aurora  or  her  mother,  and  since  the  visit 
had  been  pressed  upon  him  he  was  glad  that  Folco  was 
present.     But  he  got  away  as  soon  as  he  could,  leaving 
Corbario  to  his  own  devices.     The  Contessa  gave  him 
her  hand  quietly,  as  if  she  had  not  expected  him  to 
stay,  and  she  did  not  ask  him  to  come  again.     Aurora 
merely  nodded  to  him,  and  he  saw  that  just  as  he  went 
out  she  left  the  room  by  another  door,  after  glancing 
at  him  once  more  with  apparent  coldness. 

He  walked  quickly  through  the  village  until  he  came 
near  to  his  own  hotel,  and  then  his  pace  slackened  by 
degrees.    He  knew  that  he  had  felt  a  strong  emotion  in 
seeing  Aurora  again,  and  he  was  already  wishing  that 
he  had  not  come  away  so  soon.    The  room  had  been 
small,  and  it  had  been  uncomfortable  to  be  there,  feeling 
himself  judged  and  condemned  by  the  Contessa  and 
distrusted  by  Aurora;  but  he  had  been  in  an  atmos- 
phere  that  recalled  all  his  youth,  with  people  whose 
mere  presence  together  brought  back  the  memory  of  his 
dead  mother  as  nothing  else  had  done  since  his  illness. 
He  was  just  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  he  would 
have  broken  away  and  freed  himself  within  the  hour 
at  any  cost,  if  he  had  been  involved  in  a  common 
intrigue. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  become  convinced  that  Folco 
had  deceived  him,  for  some  reason  or  other  which  he 
could  not  guess,  and  the  knowledge  was  the  first  serious 
disiUusionment  of  his  life.     The  deception  had  been 
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«mall  and  perhaps  inten.U-d  ia  some  mysterious  way  to 

«       or  h.s  own  good"  ;    but  it  had  been  a  distinct 

aucepfon  and  no  better  than  a  lie.    lie  was  sure  of 

He  went  upstairs  slowly  and  Regina  met  him  at  the 
loo   0   their  rooms,  and  took  his  hat  and  stick  without 

shit'  '"  f  ^^'"''  """  «""'«"■"«  I'ad  happened,  and 
she  felt  suddenly  cold,     lie  was  quite  unlfke  himself 
The  car,  ess  look  was  gone  from  his  face,  his  young  Hps 

dCater"""  '''  "''""""  ^"  """"^  ''- 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  surprised.    "I  went 

inL''t.t''^r"  ''r^  ■"""'"«•     '"«  P--"""^  -■"  »" 
mto  the  village.    I  cannot  tell.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

Morurbv  1"  "'"'*"  *'  "*"*  »  "°'«  '»  Saint 

W "        *  '*""'"°'''    ^  "^  ™^y  '"'^'»"»  to 

walirngwr.'"'"'''"""''"^'^^'" -'<>«««-. 

Then  st  T  K  ""^  °"'^  P""'"^  «ff  the  momen 
when  she  must  be  told  that  he  meant  to  leave  her. 
She  was  very  quiet,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak  again 
for  she  was  too  proud  to  ask  him  questions     His^n 

XT  ttt'^"'"'"  r  "'  '""^  '»^  connected  wUh 
what  was  to  come.     He  sat  down  by  the  table,  and 
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drummed  upon  it  absently  with  his  fingers  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  looked  up  suddenly  and  met  her 
eyes;  his  look  of  troubled  preoccupation  faded  all  at 
once,  and  he  smiled  and  held  out  one  hand  to  draw  her 
nearer. 

"Forgive  me/'  he  said.    "All  sorts  of  things  have 
happened  to-day.     I  have  been  annoyed." 

She  came  and  bent  over  him,  turning  his  face  up  to 
hers  with  her  hands,  very  gently.     Hi,  eyes  Ughtened 
slowly,  and  his  lips  parted  a  little. 
"  You  are  not  tired  of  Regina  yet,"  she  said. 
/jNoI"  he  laughed.      "But  you  were  right,"  he 
added,  almost  immediately. 

"I  knew  I  was,"  she  answered,  but  not  as  she  had 
expected  to  say  the  words  when  she  had  seen  him 
come  in. 

She  dared  not  hope  to  keep  him  always,  but  she  had 
not  lost  h.m  yet.  and  that  ™s  enough  for  the  moment. 
The  weight  had  Men  from  her  heart,  and  the  pain  was 
gone.  *^ 

"  Was  it  what  r  thought  ?  "  she  asked  softly.  "Does 
your  stepfather  wish  to  separate  us  ?  " 

"  For  a  little  while,"  Marcello  answered.  «  He  savs 
we  ought  to  part  for  a  few  weeka  «o  that  I  may  find 
out  whether  I  love  you  enough  to  marry  you  I  " 

"And  he  almost  persuaded  you  that  he  was  right" 
said  Regina.    "  Is  that  what  happened  ?  » 

"  That — and  something  else. " 

"  Will  you  teU  me,  heart  of  my  heart  ?  » 

la  the  falling  twilight  he  told  her  all  that  had  passed 
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"  What  are  you  saying?  "  Marcello  asked. 
^^^An  Ave  Maria."  rf.e  auawered.     Mt  is  atooat 
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The  httle  house  in  Trastevere  was  shut  up,  but 
the  gardener  had  the  keys,  and  came  twice  a  week 
to  air  the  rooms  and  sweep  the  paths  and  water  the 
shrubs.^     He    was   to    be   informed    by   Settimia   of 
Regina  8  return   in  time  to  have  everything  ready, 
but  he  did  not  expect  any  news  before  the  end  of 
September;  and  if  he  came  regularly,  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  and  did  hh  work,  it  was  because  he  was  a 
conscientious  person  in  his  way,  elderly,   neat,  and 
systematic,  a  good  sort  of  Roman  of  the  old  breed. 
But  If  he  came  on  other  days,  as  he  often  did,  not  to 
air  the  rooms,  but  to  water  and  tend  certain  plants, 
and  to  do  the  many  incomprehensible  tilings  which 
gardeners  do  with  flower-pots,  earth,  and  seeds,  that 
was  his  own  affair,  and  would  bring  a  little  money 
m  the  autumn  when  the  small  florists  opened  their 
Bhops  and  stands  again,  and  the  tide  of  foreigners  set 
once  more  towards    Rome.      Also,  if  he  had  made 
friends  with  the  gardeners  at  the  beautiful  villa  on 
the  Janiculum,  that  was  not  Corbario's  business;  and 
they  gave  him  cuttings,  and  odds  and  ends,  such  as 
can  be  spared  from  a  great  garden  where  money  is 
spent  generously,  but  which  mean  a  great  deal  to  a 
poor  man  who  is  anxious  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
by  hard  work. 
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The  immediate  result  of  tl.is  little  traffic  was  that 

vant.  and  Z'^,  tr  brTe'  '^  "'°  ""■''  ""■ 
people,  and  the  oo„aderal  vale  tolTh""'"  "/  °"'" 
the  maid  told   h.r  »   .  ^  '"'  '"»•'«'••  »'"• 

learned  whr  iS-;:^,^^^^-.  """ 
back^  to  Rome,  and  whether  Marcello  came  with  h"r 

4i^"trtd!::;i:r------- 

and  Uegina  had  left  tZ  p  ?  *  """"■"''y'  "'» 
without  ,0  much  .llettfn.  r"^'""  "'''  '""''^«'■'^• 
were  g„i„g  aX    and  R*       *■.  ^  ^""^  """  "-oy 

eye  that  the  m2d  hid  not  L°  """uf  ""^  "'"'*'  ^er 
a  word,  warntorhi^  oftl  ""'  *"  """   *'<"«» 

-est  f^  theTrst  r/  M^.^td^''  T"    ^'- 
mind  for  himself  ,.n^  I  ^"™°  ^""^  '^^^  up  his 

-a  it  eeem'^dT^f  t  e^tro   r:i,rh.d''"T ' 
Change  in  his  character.  ^*^  '"^^^  ** 

They  wandered  from  place  to  nl«n.     *v 
Venice  in  the  hoff^of  ^  *^®  '  *^®3^  ^e°t  to 

«n^   *^  ^®*  ®®**°"'  wlien  no  one  was  fhpr« 

and  they  came  down  to  Florence  s.Sa  ' 

Vallombrosa,  where  thev  «f      k?^  ^''''''^  "^  *<> 

were  stared^  at   alX^^^^^^  "^^  --ty,  and 

Siena,  they  stopped    n^^i,,,  ^'"Z  7"'    ''"'^  '^ 

Assisi  and  PeruTa-  but  Z  '"'"  *"'^*«  ^° 

erugia,  but  they  were  perpetuaUy  drawn 
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towards  Rome,  and  knew  that  they  longed  to  be  there 
again. 

Marcello  had  plenty  of  time  to  think,  and  there  was 
little  to  disturb  his  meditations  on  the  past  and  future  ; 
for  Regina  was  not  talkative,  and  was  content  to  lie 
silent  for  hours,  provided  that  she  could  see  his  face. 
He  never  knew  whether  she  felt  her  ignorance  about  all 
they  saw,  and  his  own  knowledge  was  by  no  means 
great.  He  told  her  what  he  knew  and  read  about 
places  they  visited,  and  she  remembered  what  he  said, 
and  sometimes  asked  simple  questions  which  he  could 
answer  easily  enough.  For  instance,  she  wished  to 
know  whether  America  were  a  city  or  an  island,  and 
who  the  Jews  were,  and  if  the  sun  rose  in  the  west  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  since  Marcello  assured  her 
that  the  world  was  round. 

He  was  neither  shocked  nor  amused  ;  Ercole  had 
asked  him  similar  questions  when  he  had  been  a  boy  ; 
80  had  the  peasants  in   Calabria,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  Regina  should  know  more  than  they  did. 
Besides,  she  possessed  wonderful  tact,  and  now  spoke 
her  own  language  so  well  that  she  could  pass  for  a  per- 
son of  average  education,  so  long  as  she  avoided  speak- 
ing of  anything  that  is  learned  from  books.     She  was 
very  quick  to  understand  everything  connected  with 
the  people  she  heard  of,  and  she  never  forgot  anything 
that  Marcello  told  her.     She  was  grateful  to  him  for 
never  laughing  at  her,  but  in  reality  he  was  indifferent. 
If  she  had  known  everything  within  bounds  of  know- 
ledge,  she  would  not  have  been  a  whit  more  beautiful,  or 
more  loving,  or  more  womanly. 
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But  he  himself  was  beginning  to  think,  now  that  hi« 
faith  in  Folco  had  been  shaken,  and  he  began  to  realise 
that  he  had  been  strangely  torpid  and  morally  listless 
during  the  past  years.  The  shock  his  whole  sv^tera  had 
received,  the  long  interval  during  which     ...  memory 
had  been  quite  gone,  the  physical  lang   )r   Mi  I  ul 
lasted  some  time  after  his  recovery  from  ^  .e   oor.  h^d 
all  combined  to  make  the  near  past    .      u  i..iiii'.'.]vr 
remote,  to  cloud  his  judgment  of  realit  ,  .m.    u»  Jc 
the  healthy  tension  of  hU  natural  w.il.    A  p.  d    . 
of  what  Corbario  had  called  "harmless  dis.noatfo,. 
had  made  matters  worse,  and  when  Regiji..       J  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  Paris  he  had  really  been  in  that 
dangerous  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition 
m  which  it  takes  very  little  to  send  a  man  to  the 
bad  altogether,  and  not  much  more  to  kill  him  out- 
right, if  he  be  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  still  very 
young.     Corbario  had  almost  succeeded  in  his  work 
of  destruction. 

He  would  not  succeed  now,  for  the  worst  danger  was 
past,  and  MarceUo  had  found  his  feet  after  being 
almost  lost  in  the  quicksand  through  which  he  had 
been  led. 

He  had  not  at  first  accused  Folco  of  anything  worse 
than  that  one  little  deception  about  the  arrival  of  the 
Contessa,  and  of  having  caused  him  to  be  too  closely 
watched  by  Settimia.  Little  by  little,  however,  other 
possibilities  had  shaped  themselves  and  had  grown  into 
certainties  at  an  alarming  rate.  He  understood  all  at 
once  how  Folco  himself  had  been  spending  his  time, 
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while  society  had  supposed  him  to  be  a  broken-hearted 
widower.     A  few  hints  which  he  had  let  fall  about  the 
things  he  would  have  shown  Marcello  in  Paris  sug- 
gested  a  great  deal ;  his  looks  and  manner  told  the 
rest,  now  that  Marcello  had  guessed  the  main  truth. 
He  had  not  waited  three  months  after  his  wife's  death 
to  pro'tt  by  his  liberty  and  the  wealth  she  had  left  him. 
Marcello  remembered  the  addresses  he  had  given  from 
time  to  time—  Monte  Carlo,  Hombourg,  Pau,  and  Paris 
very  often.     He  had  spoken  of  business  in  his  letters, 
as  an  excuse  for  moving  about  so  much,  but  "  business  " 
did  not  always  take  a  man  to  places  of  amusement,  and 
Folco  seemed  to  have  visited  no  others.     Men  whom 
Marcello  had  met  had  seen  Corbario,  and  what  they 
said  about  him  was  by  no  means  indefinite.     He  had 
been  amusing  himself,  and  not  alone,  and  the  young 
men  had  laughed  at  his  attempts  to  cloak  his  doings 
under  an  appearance  of  sorrowing  respectability. 

As  all  this  became  clear  to  Marcello  he  suffered 
acutely  at  times,  and  he  reproached  himself  bitterly  for 
having  been  so  long  blind  and  indifferent.     It  was  bad 
enough  that  ho  should  have  been  leading  a  wild  life 
with  llegina  in  Paris  within  a  few  months  of   his 
mother's  death,  but  even  in  the  depths  of  his  self- 
reproach  he  saw  how  much  worse  it  was  that  Folco 
should  have  forgotten  her  so  soon.     It  was  worse  tlian 
a  olight  upon  his  mother's  memory,  it  was  an  insult. 
The  good  woman  who  was  gone  would  have  shed  hot 
tears  if  she  could  have  come  to  life  and  seen  how  her 
son  was  Uving ;  but  she  would  have  died  again,  could 
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.he  have  eeo„  the  l.u»l,a„j  ,u,  adored  in  the  pUce, 
where  my  had  ,ee„  him  .i„ce  her  death.  U  JLTo 
wonder  that  Marcello',  anger  rase  at  the  mere  thZht 

rea  17:.:;  To,  'T!'"'  "■"•-^■'<'-«  -voke  h^ 
realised  that  tolco  had  encouraged  him  in  all  hn  l.    i 

Oo...  and  had  not  .erne.,  pieaj  ^1.:,.    had  til 

o  live  mo,,  quietly.     Kolco  would  have  made  him  h"" 

ompauion  ...  pleasure,  if  ho  could,  and  the  idea  w^ 

it  waa  the  d.scovery  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 

foothold  .n  hfe  and  his  free  will.    There  w«,  Zl    n 

he  Spartan  method  than  we  are  ahvaya  ready  to  adm  t 

or  .t  .a  ea8.er  to  di»gust  most  men  by  the  aiel  t  oi 

hu.nan  degradation  than  to  strenirthen  tl  ,1 

t-Ptation  by  preaching,  or  by  t^^fZ^Z^  ZZl 

wh.eh  .„  so  very  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  the  Tmt 

"io  1      cries   the  preacher.     You  sav  that  vnn 
.«  virtuous,  and  you  are  apparently  sober,  my  Wend 

not  scream  out  the  statement  at  the  top  of  your  voice 

tt  s  t  ZtT  'ortT  *""'  ""'  '•'-  ""^  """'«■ 
'^esist/'     Or   that   your   temptations   am   fl.A 

»».e  as  o„™,  even  supposing  that  you'have  In^  ° 

wat^rrsT:  ■"'  "■"  ''""■ ""»"  ^our.eff, -:» 

wirnc    you    say    w    go    extremely    flattprinr*    ♦« 
preached  at  are  expected  to  accept  a  good  deal  on 


K4A-, 


■^^OKMrjissii':' 


w:w^mt^'vw. 
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the  mere  word  of  the  preacher,  quite  aside  from  any. 
thing  they  have  been  brought  to  believe  elsewhere. 

"  Temptation  ? "  said  a  certain  great  lady  who  was 
not  strong  in  theology.  "  That  is  what  one  yields  to, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

She  probably  knew  what  she  was  talking  about,  for 
she  had  lived  in  the  world  a  good  while,  as  we  have. 
But  the  preacher  is  not  very  often  one  of  us,  and  he 
knows  little  of  our  ways  and  next  to  nothing  of  our  real 
feelings ;  yet  he  exhorts  us  to  be  like  liim.  It  would 
be  very  odd  if  we  succeeded.  The  world  would  prob- 
ably stand  still  if  we  did,  and  most  of  us  are  so  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  even  try  ;  and  the  ser- 
mon simply  has  no  effect  at  all,  which  need  not  prevent 
the  preacher  from  being  richly  remunerated  for  deliver- 
ing it. 

"  Vice  is  very  attractive,  of  course,"  he  says,  "  but 
you  must  avoid  it  because  it  is  sinful." 

And  every  time  vice  is  mentioned  we  think  how 
attractive  it  must  be,  since  it  is  necessary  to  preach 
against  it  so  much ;  and  the  more  attractive  it  seems, 
the  greater  the  temptation. 

"  Should  you  like  to  try  a  vice  or  two  ?  "  said  the 
Spartan.  "  Very  well.  Come  with  me,  my  boy,  and 
you  shall  see  what  vice  is  ;  and  after  that,  if  you  care 
to  try  it,  please  yourself,  for  I  shall  have  nothing  more 
to  say  1 " 

And  forthwith  he  played  upon  the  string  of  disgust, 
which  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the  strings  that  vibrate 
in  the  great  human  instrument ;  and  the  boy's  stomach 
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me.  and  he  .ickene,!  a„<l  turned  away,  and   remen- 

St.        "'"'  ''"  "''^'"  ""^'  ''"  ""  ''"'''  '" 

Marcello  at  la,t  aaw  Foico  us  l,e  waa,  though  still 
w  .out  understanding  the  worst,  and  with  noau^pieion 
th..t  Folco  wished  h>n,  out  of  the  world,  and  ha,l  dclib- 
e  ately  set  to  work  to  kill  hin,  by  dissipation  ;  and  the 
distrust  he  felt  was  the  most  horrible  sen.sation  that  he 
could  remember.     At  the  same  time  ho  saw  himself 

It  seemed  impossible  to  go  back  and  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  Corbario  now.     He  flushed  with  shame 
when  he  remembered  the  luneheou  at  Saint  .Morit^,  and 
howhe  h.-«l  been  almost  persuaded  to  leave  poor  Regina 
suddenly  and  to  go  baek  to  Paris  with  his  stepfather. 
He  saw  through  the  devilish  cleverness  of  the  man's 
arguments,  and  when   he   remen.bered   that  his  dead 
mother's  name  had  been  spoken,  a  thrill  of  real  pain 
ran  through  his  body  and  he  eleuehed  his  teeth  and 
his  h.inds. 

He  asked  himself  how  he  could  meet  Folco  after  that 
and  the  only  answer  was  that  if  they  met  they  must 
quarrel  and  part,  not  to  meet  again. 

He  told  Regina  that  he  would  not  go  baek  to  the 
vdla  after  they  reached  Rome,  but  would  live  in  the 
little  house  in  Trastevere.  To  his  surprise,  she  looked 
gmx  and  shook  her  head.  She  had  never  asked  him 
what  was  making  him  so  silent  and  thoughtful,  but  she 

u  ,,,e  ^,uth.  irora  iutie  things  ;  she 
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herself  had  never  trusted  Corbario  since  she  had  first 
seen  his  face  at  the  hospital,  and  she  had  long  foreseen 
the  coming  struggle. 

"Why  do  you  shake  your  head?"  he  asked.    "Do 
you  not  want  me  at  the  little  house  ?  " 

"  The  villa  is  ,    ars,  not  his,"  she  said.     "  He  will  bo 
glad  if  you  will  leave  him  there,  for  he  vill  be  the  mas. 
ter.     Then  he  will  marry  again,  and  live  there,  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  turn  him  out." 
"  What  makes  you  think  he  wishes  to  marry  again?" 
«  He  would  be  married  already,  if  the  girl  would  have 
him,"  answered  Regina. 
"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  You  told  me  to  watch,  to  find  out.     I  have  obeyed 
you.     I  know  everything." 

Marcello  was  surprised,  and  did  not  quite  under- 
stand.    He  only  remembered  that  he  had  asked  her  to 
ascertain  whether  Settimia  had  sent  a  note  to  Folco  at 
Saint  Moritz.     After  a  day  or  two  she  told  him  that 
she  was  quite  sure  of  it.    That  was  all,  and  Regina  had 
scarcely  ever  spoken  of  Folco  since  then.     Marcello 
reminded  her  of  this,  and  asked  her  what  she  had  done. 
"I  can  read,"  she  oaid.     "I  can  read  writing,  and 
that  is  very  hard,  you  know.     I  made  Settimia  teach 
me.     I  said  with  myself,  if  he  should  be  away  and 
should  write  to  me,  what  should  I  do  ?    I  could  not  let 
Settimia  read  his  letters,  and  I  am  too  well  dressed  to 
go  to  a  public  letter-writer  in  the  street,  as  the  peasants 
do.     He  would  think  me  an  ignorant  person,  and  the 
people  in  the  street  would  laugh.    That  would  not 
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SeT;."'  """^'  •"''  to  go  to  the  prie.,  to  my 

"  1°"'  confessor  ?    Do  you  go  to  confession  ?  " 
'•  Do  you  take  me  for  .  Turk  ?  "  Regina  asked.  laugh- 
mg.       I  go  to  confession  at  Christmas  and  Easter.     I 
tell  the  priest  that  I  am  veiy  bad,  and  am  sorry,  but 

asks  me  .f  I  will  promise  to  leave  you  and  be  good. 
And  I  say  no,  that  I  will  not  promise  that.     And  he 
tells  me  to  go  away  and  come  back  when  I  am  ready 
to  promise,  and  that  he  will  give  me  absolution  then 
It  „  always  the  same.    He  d>akes  his  head  and  frowns 
when  he  see,  me  coming,  and  I  smile.     We  know  ea.h 
other  qmte  well  now.     I  have  told  him  that  when  you 
are  tired  of  me,  then  I  will  be  good       Is  „„t  tw 
enough?    Whatcanldo?    I  shou'd  I'ike  t:  L  g^* 
of  course,  but  I  like  still  better  to  be  with  you.     So 

"You  are  better  than  the  priest  knows."  said  Mar 
ceUo  thoughtfully,  "and  I  am  worse." 
"It  u  not  true.     But  if  I  had  a  letter  from  you  I 

ZTu  r  '*'''  ''  *°  """  ""•»'  *"  ^  f"  "e     He 
would  be  angry,  and  tear  it  up,  and  send  me  away     I 

teach  me  how  to  read  the  writing,  and  I  also  learned 
to  wnte  myself,  not  very  well  hnt  „„•  «arnea 

jj„  '      '  ""*  ^"y  "'«"'  out  one  can  understand 

"I  know.     I  have  seen  you  writing  copies.     But 
l...w^has  that  holped  you  to  find  out'whaf  Fo.oo  ^s 
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"  I  read  all  Settimia's  letters,"  Regina  answered,  with 
jperfect  simplicity. 

"  Eh  ?  "   Marcello  thought  he  had  misunderstood  her. 

"I  read  all  the  letters  she  gets,"  Regina  replied, 
unmoved.  "When  she  was  teaching  me  to  read  I 
saw  where  she  kept  all  her  letters.  It  is  always  the 
same  place.  There  is  a  pocket  inside  a  little  black 
bag  she  has,  which  opens  easily,  though  she  locks  it. 
She  puts  the  letters  there,  and  when  she  has  read  them 
over  she  burns  them.  You  see,  she  has  no  idea  that 
I  read  them.  But  I  always  do,  ever  since  you  asked 
me  about  that  note.  W  en  I  know  that  she  has  had 
a  letter,  I  send  her  out  ti  an  errand.  Then  I  read. 
It  is  80  easy  I  " 

Regina  laughed,  but  Maroello  looked  displeased. 

"  It  is  not  honest  to  do  s     h  things,"  he  said.  . 

"Not  honest?"  Regin:  stared  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. "  How  does  honest)  enter  into  the  question  ? 
Is  Settimia  honest?  Then  honest  people  should  all 
be  in  the  galleys  !  And  if  you  knew  how  he  writes 
to  her!  Oh,  yes!  You  are  the  'dear  patient,'  and 
I  am  the  'admirable  companion.'  They  have  known 
each  other  long,  those  two.  They  have  a  language 
between  them,  but  I  have  learned  it.  They  have  no 
more  secrets  that  I  do  not  know.  Everything  the 
admirable  companion  does  that  makes  the  dear  patient 
better  is  wrong,  and  everything  that  used  to  make 
him  worse  was  right.  They  were  killing  you  in  Paris, 
they  wanted  you  to  stay  there  until  you  were  dead. 
trO  you  &now  wuo  saved   your   life?      It  was    the 
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Contessa,  when  I  heard  her  say  that  you  were  looking 
illl  If  you  ever  see  her  again,  thank  her,  for  I  was 
blind  and  she  opened  my  eyes.  The  devil  had  blinded 
me,  and  the  pleasure,  and  I  could  not  see.  I  see  now, 
thanks  to  heaven,  and  I  know  all,  and  they  shall  not 
hurt  you.     But  they  shall  pay  I  " 

She  was  not  laughing  now,  as  she  said  the  last 
words  under  her  breath,  and  her  beautiful  lips  just 
showed  her  white  teeth,  set  savagely  tight  as  though 
they  had  bitten  through  something  that  could  be 
killed.  Folco  Corbario  was  not  timid,  but  if  he  had 
seen  her  then,  and  known  that  the  imaginary  bite 
was  meant  for  his  life,  he  would  have  taken  special 
care  of  his  bodily  safety  whenever  she  was  in  his 
neighbourhood. 

Marcello  had  listened  in  profound  surprise,  for  what 
she  said  threw  new  light  on  all  he  had  thought  out  for 
himself  of  late. 

"And  you  say  that  Folco  is  thinking  of  marrying 
again,"  he  said,  almost  ashamed  to  profit  by  informa- 
tion obtained  as  Kegina  had  got  it. 

"  Yes,  he  is  in  love  with  a  young  girl,  and  wishes 
to  marry  her.'* 

Marcello  said  nothing. 

"Should  you  like  to  know  her  name?"  asked 
Regina. 

Still  Marcello  was  silent,  as  if  refusing  to  answer, 
and  yet  wishing  that  she  should  go  on. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  Regina  said,  ''Her  name  is 
Aurora  dell'  Armi." 
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Marcello  started,  and  looked  into  her  face,  doubting 
her  word  for  the  first  time.  He  changed  colour,  too, 
flushing  and  then  turning  pale. 

"  It  is  not  true  I  "  he  cried,  rather  hoarsely.  "  It 
cannot  be  true  I  " 

"It  is  true,"  Regina  answered,  »'but  she  will  not 
have  him.  She  would  not  marry  him,  even  if  her 
mother  would  allow  it." 

"  Thank  God  I "  exclaimed  Marcello  fervently. 

Regina  sighed,  and  turned  away. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Ercole  sat  on  the  stone  seat  that  ran  along  the  wall 
of  the  inn,  facing  the  dusty  road.  He  was  waiting  in 
the  cool  dawn  until  it  should  please  the  innkeeper  to 
open  the  door,  and  Nino  crouched  beside  him,  his  head 
resting  on  his  forepaws. 

A  great  many  years  had  passed  since  Ercole  had  sat 
there  the  last  time,  but  nothing  had  changed,  so  far  as 
he  could  see.     He  had  been  young,  and  the  women  had 
called  him  handsome  ;  his  face  had  not  been  shrivelled 
to  parchment  by  the  fever,  and  there  had  been  no  grey 
threads  in  his  thick  black  hair.     Nino  had  not  been 
born  then,  and  now  Nino  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  him- 
self.     Nino's  grandam  had  lain  in  almost  the  same  spot 
then,  wolfish  and  hungry  as  her  descendant  was  now, 
and  only  a  trifle  less  uncannily  hideous.     It  was  all 
very  much  the  same,  but  between  that  time  and  this 
there  lay  all  Ercole's  life  by  the  Roman  shore. 

When  he  had  heard,  as  every  one  had,  how  Marcello 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  on  the  tail  of  a  wine-cart,  he 
had  been  sure  that  the  boy  had  been  laid  upon  it  while 
the  cart  was  standing  before  Paoluccio's  inn  in  the 
night.  He  knew  the  lo.d  well,  and  the  ways  of  the 
carters,  and  that  thev  rarelv  stonn^'l  an"«.»«Ar-  -•  ' 
tween  irMoat.  and  Home.     Ag,un  and  .gain  he  had 
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been  on  the  point  of  tramping  up  from  the  seashore  to 
the  place,  to  see  whether  he  could  not  find  some  clue 
to  Marcellos  accident  there,  but  something  had  pre- 
vented  him,  some  old  dislike  of  returning  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood  after  such  a  long  absence.     He  knew  why  he 
md  not  gone,  but  he  had  not  confided  the  reason  even 
to  Nino  who  was  told  most  things.    He  had,  moreover, 
been  tolerably  sure  that  nothing  short  of  thumb-screws 
would  extract  any  information  from  Paoluccio  or  Jiis 
wife,  for  he  knew  his  own  people.     The  only  thing 
that  surprised  him  was  that  the  boy  should  ever  have 
left  the  inn  alive  after  being  robbed  of  everything  he 
haa  about  him  that  was  worth  taking. 

Moreover,  since  Marcello  had  been  found,  and  was 
alive  and  well,  it  was  of  very  little  use  to  try  and  dis- 
cover  exactly  what  had  happened  to  him  after  he  had 
been  last  seen  by  the  shore.  But  the  aspect  of  things 
had  changed  since  Ercole  had  heard  the  sailor's  story, 
and  h,8  wish  to  see  the  place  where  the  boy  had  been 
bidden  so  long  overcame  any  repugnance  he  felt  to 
nsiting  a  neighbourhood  which  had  unpleasant  associa- 
tions  with  his  younger  years. 

He  sat  and  waited  at  the  door,  a;id  before  the 
sun  rose  a  young  woman  came  round  the  house  with 
the  big  key  and  opened  the  place,  just  as  Regina  had 
done  m  old  days.  She  looked  at  Ercole,  and  he  looked 
at  her,  and  neither  said  anything  as  she  went  about  her 
work,  sprinkling  the  floor  with  water  and  then  sween- 
mg  It,  and  noisily  pulling  the  heavy  benches  about. 
When  this  operation  was  finished,  Ercole  rose  aiid  went 
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in,  and  sat  down  at  the  end  of  a  table.  He  took  8ome 
l>read  and  cheese  from  his  canvas  bag  and  began  to  eat. 
UHing  his  clasp-knife.  * 

"If  you  wish  wine,"  said  the  woman,  "you  will  have 
to  wait  till  the  master  comes  down." 

Ercole  only  answered  by  raising  his  head  and  throw- 
jn^'out  his  chin,  which  means  "  no '"  in  gesture  language. 
He  threw  pieces  of  the  bread  and  the  rind  of  the  cheese 
to  his  dog.  Nino  caught  each  fragment  in  the  air  with 
a  snap  that  would  have  lamed  a  horse  for  a  month. 
Ihe  woman  glanced  nervously  at  the  animal,  each  time 
She  heard  his  jagged  teeth  close. 

Paoluccio  appeared  in  due  time,  without  coat  or 
waistcoat,  and  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  above  the 
e  bows  as  if  he  had  l,een  washing.  If  he  had,  the  oner- 
ation  had  succeeded  very  imperfectly.  He  glanced  at 
ii^rcole  as  he  passed  in. 

"  Good-morning,"  he  said,  for  he  made  it  a  point  to 
be  pohte  to  customers,  even  when  they  brought  their 
own  food.  ** 

"Good-morning,"  answered  Ercole,  looking  at  him 
curiously.  ° 

Possibly  there  w«s  something  unusual  in  the  tone 
of  Ercole  s  voice,  for  Nino  suddenly  eat  up  beside 

.  T'lV  '"'**•  fo'S'tt'"^  »»  about  the  bread,  and 
watched  Paoluccio  too,  as  if  he  expected  something. 
B«  „oth>ng  happened.  Paoluccio  opened  a  cupboard 
n  the  wall  with  a  key  he  carried,  took  out  a  bottle  of 

drmk.  and  filled  h.mself  a  small  glass  of  the  stuff,  which 
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he  tossed  oflP  with  evident  pleasure.  Then  he  filled  his 
pipe,  lit  it  carefully,  and  went  to  the  door  again.  By 
this  time,  though  he  had  apparently  not  bestowed  the 
least  attention  on  Ercole,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  about 
him,  and  was  not  mistaken.  Ercole  belonged  to  the 
better  class  of  customers. 

"You  come  from  the  Roman  shore  ?  "  he  said,  with 
an  interrogation. 

"  To  serve  you,"  Ercole  assented,  with  evident  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  conversation.  "  I  am  a  keeper 
and  watchman  on  the  lands  of  Signor  Corbario." 

Paoluccio  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  nodded 
twice. 

"That  is  a  very  rich  gentleman,  I  have  heard,"  he 
observed.     "  He  owns  much  land." 

"  It  all  belongs  to  his  stepson,  now  that  the  young 
gentleman  is  of  age,"  Ercole  answered.  "But  as  it 
was  his  mother's,  and  she  married  Signor  Corbario,  we 
have  the  habit  of  the  name." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  stepson  ?  "  asked  Paoluccio. 

"  Consalvi,"  Ercole  replied. 

Paoluccio  said  nothing  to  this,  but  lit  his  pipe  again 
with  a  sulphur  match. 

"  Evil  befall  the  soul  of  our  government !  "  he  grum- 
bled presently,  with  insufficient  logic,  but  meaning  that 
the  government  sold  bad  tobacco. 

"You  must  have  heard  of  the  young  gentleman," 
Ercole  said.  "  His  name  is  Marcello  Consalvi.  They 
say  that  he  lay  ill  for  a  long  time  at  an  inn  on  this 
road  —  " 
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^yotnerinn?    inquired  Paoluccio  ansrilv 

story  a  Jut       A  f        "'" '"™'  ''*™  P"'  ""e 

away."  ^   """''"'•  ^'''^^  '"»■»    you  sent 

that  t  me     ZtZ  V"^  '"  *^«  "«'"•  "•»»* 

wT    i  r       "  "^"''P'P*'  "en  here  to  worry  our 
live,  with  their  questions,  out  of  mere  spite."       ^ 

Who  was  this  Reij-ina?"  Kreole  asked      -Wh.f 
has  she  to  do  with  it?  "  "^"»' 

thiltf "  W  t\r  '"*  ~'^''°'  «>''  "»  "ad  before 
tnisone.     We  took  her  out  of  charity." 
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"  The  daughter  of  some  relation,  no  doubt,"  Ercole 
suggested. 

"  May  that  never  be,  if  it  please  the  Madonna  I  " 
cried  Paoluccio.  "A  relation?  Thank  God  we  have 
always  been  honest  people  in  my  father's  house  I  No, 
It  was  not  a  relation.  She  came  of  a  crooked  race. 
Her  mother  took  a  lover,  and  her  father  killed  him, 
here  on  the  Frascati  road,  and  almost  killed  h^r  too ; 
but  the  law  gave  him  the  right  and  he  went  free." 

"  And  then,  what  did  he  do  ?  "  asked  Ercole,  slowly 
putting  the  remains  of  his  bread  into  his  canvas  bag 

"  What  did  he  do  ?    He  went  away  and  never  came 
back.     What  should  he  do  ?  " 

"Quite  right.  And  the  woman,  what  became  of 
her  ?  " 

«  She  took  other  men,  for  she  had  no  shame.  And  at 
last  one  of  them  was  jealous,  and  struck  her  on  the  head 
with  a  pavi.ng  stone,  not  meaning  to  kill  her ;  but  she 
died." 

"Oh,  she  died,  did  she?" 

"She  died.  For  she  was  always  spiteful.  And  so 
that  poor  man  went  to  the  galleys,  merely  for  hitting 
her  on  the  head,  and  not  meaning  to  kill  her." 

"And  you  took  the  girl  for  your  servant  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  was  old  enough  to  work,  and  very  strong 
so  we  took  her  for  charity.  But  for  my  part,  I  was 
glad  when  she  ran  away,  for  she  grew  up  handsome, 
and  with  that  blood  there  surely  would  have  been  a 
scandal  some  day." 

«  One  sees  that  you  are  a  very  charitable  person," 


jj 
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Ercole  observed  thoughtfully.  "The  girl  must  have 
been  very  ungrateful  if  she  told  untrue  stories  about 
your  inn,  after  all  you  had  done  for  her.  You  had 
nourished  a  viper  in  your  house." 

"  That  is  what  my  wife  says,"  Paoluecio  answered, 
now  quite  calm.     "Those  are  my  wife's   very  words. 
As  for  believing  that  the  young  man  was  ever  in  this 
house,  I  tell  you  that  the  story  is  a  wicked  lie.     Where 
should  we  have  put  him  ?    In  the  cellar  with  the  hogs- 
heads  or  in  the  attic  with  the  maid?  or  in  our  own 
room?    Tell  me  where  we  could  have  put  him  !     Or 
perhaps  they  will  say  that  he  slept  on  the  ceiling,  like 
the  fl,es  >    They  will  say  anything,  chattering,  chatter- 
ing, and  coming  here  with  their  questions  and  their 
photographing  machines,  and  their  bicycles,  and  the 
souls  of  their  dead  !     If  you  do  not  believe  me,  you  can 
see  the  place  where  they  say  that  he  lay  !     I  tell  you 
there  is  not  room  for  a  cat  in  this  house.     BeUeve  me 
if  you  like  !  " 

"  How  can  I  not  believe  such  a  respectable  person  as 
you  seem  to  be  ?  "  inquired  Ercole  gravely. 

"I  thank  you.     And  since  it  happens  that  you  are 
in  the  service  of  the  young  gentleman  himself,  I  hope 
you  will  tell  him  that  if  he  fancies  he  was  in  my  house 
he  IS  mistaken." 

"  Surely,"  said  Ercole. 

"  Besides,"  exclaimed  Paoluecio,  "  how  could  he  know 
where  he  was  ?  Are  not  all  inns  on  these  roads  alike  ^ 
He  was  in  another,  that  is  aU.  And  what  had  I  to  do 
with  that  ?  " 
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«  Nothing,"  ««ented  Ereole.  "  I  thank  you  for  you, 
conve«.t.on  I  wiU  take  a  glasa  of  the  aniseed  Lfo" 
i  go,  if  you  plecse."  °™ 

"Are  you  going  already?"  asked  Paoluccio  a«  h« 

"  Yes,"  Ereole  answered.    « I  <ro  tn  R.^.».     i   ^ 
to  refresh  myself."  '  6°  to  Rome.    I  stopped 

thrfllf  ."^  ""f  ""  *■"  '""''•"  '»''»  P^o'-ooio,  setting 
the  full  gla«  d„„„  „„  jh^  ^^y  sous"  h! 

"  mXu."°'  ^"^""^'' '''  °'<'  »Heepskr^««:: 

one  do  ?    We  are  us^TiW  dog  and  /  "T.  "" 
not  of  wax  to  melt  in  the  sun."  *  ^*  "" 

wax"  Pa^C  *"'"  *",  '"^  """  "°*  'O"'' »  «  he  were 

He'ta™;',:::^.""^'' "''"«*-"  ™«^'' 

fuU?'"..Tf"'''  ""^  "V"*"  """*««*  P''°J»«o'o  doubt. 
th"y  will  S:  *°  *"  *'  "'y  y»"  """  -"•-'«  him,  or 

^u  hL  foT^ou^""  ""^ "  ""•  ''""'"^  'W  ^ 

I  I?!'"'"  *'^''  '"^  '""'  ''""''J  ''y  to  eateh  him  if 
"He    kmed"""   77'"  "'"'  ^"^""  "  «  -  "o^b 
yea™  old       "h        "T""   """  '^'°"  »"    --^  two 

drof  tt  ct  ""^  '«°    '"'   '"'""^    »   sheep- 

dog of  the  Campagna  as  if  it  had  been  nothing  but 
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a_  lamb.     Do  you  think  any  one  would  try  to  catch 

P.™ "  '"  ""• '  '''°""  «°  '^  '=»"'««"»■'  fi"V  «>id 

So  Ercole  left  the  inn  and  trudeed  alon<r  th.  ,    a  . 
Rome  with  Nino  at  his  heels,  with  Ite!  itC  b" 
h.nd  h,n> ,  past  the  Baldinotti  houses  and  inTo  the  vt 
App.a  Nuova,  and  on  into  the  city  thrc    ^h  the  eate^f 
San  Giovanni,  where  vhe  octroi  L„  stopped  htand 

wtn^h^e  1"""  ""'"  "«  ""^  '"  hif  canvaTC 

When  they  saw  that  there  was  no  cheese  Mt  ,„^  i    I 

l.ttlebread,theylethi„,obywith„utSi;L';' 
He  went  up  to  the  left  and  sat  down  on  fhe  ground 
™.der  the  trees  that  are  there,  and  he  filled  his  littldav 
P  ^  and  smoked  a  whUe,  without  even  speaking  ohil 
dog.    It  was  quiet,  for  it  was  long  past  tie  hour  when 

^hoo^  and  the  great  paved  slope  between  the  steps  of 

Ercole  was  not  very  tired,  though  he  had  walked  all 
mght  and  a  good  part  of  the  morning.  He  cTuld  havi 
gone  on  walkinir  till  sunset  if  i,«  v.  j    ? 

way  to  his  i;t«/  *       !^^  "^^  '''"^»'  "ll  ">e 

way  to  his  litae  stone  house  near  Ardea,  stopmns  bv 

n  h,^'  "  T^--  ""••  ""-  "-ould  norive 
Slept  much  longer  than  usual      a  p« 

ittrtlk.'"''''''^-  "'-'« ■-•  -'  -pp^''  - 

When  he  had  thought  some  time,  he  looked  about  to 


.-■^j^. 
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Z     *"^,°"'  """  '°°'''"8  »t  him,  and  he  8a,v  that  th 
ojUy  people  in  eight  were  a  long  way  off.     He  took 
b.g  c  a,p.k„,fe  out  of  his  pocket  and  opened  it     A 

and  sat  up  for  the  noise  generally  meant  food. 

Bhll"   ErcolT;?'^'"  """  •='«»"•   "■«•    to'-abi, 
over  h!  '^"'  "'  "  """"""y-  drew  the  edg 

over  his  coarse  thumb-nail  to  find  if  there  were  Z 

na  I  w  th  ,t,  as  one  erases  ink  with  a  knife,  to  see  how 

sidered  that  the  edge  was  dull,  and  he  drew  it  up  and 
down  one  of  the  brown  barrels  of  his  gun,  a^'^^ar" 
ully  as  he  would  have  sharpened  a  raJr  oL^wh 
one.    After  that  he  stropped  it  on  the  tough  learhem 

fell  to  thinking  once  more.  "  ^^'"'  "'"' 

eyrTisTont'  h"'  "'""  "^"*'™  -*  "oo-J'hot 
eyes,  his  tongue  hanging  out  and  quivering  rhythni 

caUy  as  he  panted  in  the  heat  to  cool  himseff.     When 
he  knife  disappeared,  and  the  chance  of  a  crust  wih 
It,  the  dog  got  up,  deliberately  turned  his  back  to  Ws 
ma  ter,  and  sat  down  again  to  look  at  the  view. 

you  see,    said  Ercole  to  himself  and  Nino  "this  i, 
an  affair  which  needs  thought.     One  must  be  jus 

,  «im  oesiaes,  it  is  not  necessary.     Do  I  wish 
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harm  to  any  one  ?    No.    It  is  justice.     Perhana  I  »h.  II 
go  to  the  galley.     Well,  I  Ju  always  ha     X  ^ 

son  .8  m  Parad,se.     For  I  do  not  wish  l.arm  to  any 

Having  said  this  in  a  tone  which  Nino  could  hear 
Ercole  sat  thinking  for  some  time  longer,  and  then  ll' 
r^e  and  slung  his  gun  over  his  shouldt-r,  and  we  o 
^om  under  the  trees  into  the  glaring  heat,  as  if  ll 
were  gomg  into  the  city.  But  instead  of  urning  to 
he  left  up  the  hill,  he  went  on  by  the  broad  r  aTfh 

I.C.  na  went  up  the  low  steps  to  the  deeti 
poreh  and  on  to  the  entrance  at  the  left.  Nino  followed 
him  very  quietly.  '""oweu 

Ereole  dipped  his  finger  into  the  holy  water  and 
crossed  himself,  and  then  went  up  the  nave,  maktg  J 
1  ttle  no.se  as  he  could  with  his  hob-nailed  boots.    An 
o  d  monk  ,n  white  was  kneeling  at  a  broad  praying-stool 
befo  e  an  altar  on  the  left.    Ereole  stood  still  nea^.  him 
waging  for  him  to  rise,  and  slowly  turning  his  soft  Zl 
.n  his  hands,  as  if  it  were  a  rosary.     He  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  monk's  face,  studying  the  aged  features,     p/e  ! 
ently  the  old  man  had  finished  his  prayer  and  got  upon 
his  feet  slowly,  and  looked  at  Ereole  and  then  at  Nino 
E  cole  „,     ed   forward  a  step,  and  stood  still  i„  Tn 
attitude  of  respect. 

"What  do  you  desire,  my  son?"  asked  the  monk 
very  quietly.     "  Do  you  wish  to  confess  '  " 

"No,   father,  not    to-day,"  answered    Ereole.      "I 


it 
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come  to  pray  you  to  say  three  masses  for  the  soul  of 
person  who  died  suddenly.  I  have  also  brought  tl 
money.  Only  tell  me  how  much  it  will  be,  and  I  w 
pay." 

"  You  shall  give  what  you  will,  my  son,"  the  mor 
said,  "and  I  will  say  the  masses  myself." 

Ercole  got  out  his  sheepskin  purse,  untied  the  string 
and  looked  into  it,  weigliing  it  in  his  hand.  Then  I 
seemed  to  hesitate.     The  monk  looked  on  quietly. 

"  It  is  of  your  own  free  will,"  he  said.  "  What  yo 
choose  to  give  is  for  the  community,  and  for  this  churcl 
and  for  the  chapel  of  Saint  Helen.  It  is  better  tha 
you  know." 

Ercole  drew  the  mouth  of  the  purse  together  agaii 
and  returned  it  to  the  inside  of  his  waistcoat,  fron 
which  he  produced  a  large  old  leathern  pocket-book. 

"  I  will  give  five  francs,"  he  said,  "  for  I  know  thai 
if  you  say  the  masses  yourself,  they  will  be  all  gooc 
ones." 

A  very  faint  and  gentle  smile  flitted  over  the  aged 
face.  Ercole  held  out  the  small  note,  and  the  monk 
took  it. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  Shall  I  say  the  masses  for 
a  man  or  a  woman  ?  " 

"  As  it  pleases  you,  father,"  Ercole  answered. 

"  Eh?  "     The  old  monk  looked  surprised. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  Ercole  explained.    « Is  not  a 

mass  for  a  man  good  for  a  woman  also  ?  " 

"  We  say  '  his '  soul  or  '  her '  soul,  as  the  case  may  be, 
my  son." 
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^^••Mu,t  I  do  r.t  toor.  ErcCa  asked,  b,  „„  .„ea„, 

"Not  unless  you  like  "  iht^  «,««i 
.t  him  With  ,„/e  cuLV  """""• '°°'""« 

"  Yes." 

"Very  well,"  the  latter  answered.     "X  wUI  sav  th« 
first  mass  to-morrow."  ^  ""^ 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ercole.     « My  respects  r  " 

by  Nino     CI     'T  ""'  •"•"'*"  "-y-  '"'o-d 
thing  of  the  truth,  tho"    h^   iL'tir  ^''  '"""'• 


not  a 
ay  be, 


f 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

"  One  might  almost  think  that  you  wished  to  marry 
Aurora  yourself,"  said  Corbario,  with  a  sneer. 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  in  the  great 
library  of  the  villa,  for  it  was  late  autumn  again;  it  was 
raining  hard  and  the  air  was  raw  and  chilly. 

»»You  may  think  what  you  plewe,"  Marcello  an- 
swered, leaning  tack  in  his  deep  leathern  chair  and 
taking  up  a  book.     "  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you." 

"Insufferable  puppy,"  growled  Folco,  almost  under 
his  teeth  ;  but  Marcello  heard. 

He  rose  instantly  and  faced  the  elder  man  without 
the  slightest  fear  or  hesitation. 

"  If  this  were  not  my  house,  and  you  my  guest,  I 
would  have  you  put  out  of  doors  by  the  servants,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  Corbario  had  never  heard  before.  "  As 
it  is,  I  only  ^idvise  you  to  go  before  I  lose  my  temper 
altogether." 

Corbario  backed  till  his  heels  were  against  the  fender, 
and  tried  to  smile. 

"My  dear  Marcello!"  he  protested.  "What  non- 
sense is  this  ?     You  know  I  am  not  in  earnest  I  " 

"I  am,"  said  Marcello  quietly  enough,  but  not 
moving. 

The  half-i)    ilid  boy  was  not  a  boy  any  longer,  nor 
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«n  invMid  either.  «„d  ho  h«.I  f,,,.,,.!  hi,  l,„l,,  „„  t,,,    „ 

■""!:  "'«."•>•»  >"-'  ►•'"CO  hud  W.„„  u«ed  to  lead  hi,    aj 
■-.ly  a,  .f  ho  h«.l  no  will  of  ,.i.  .,„,,,    ^o  one  ZZ 

'.ZI'liu  7 '"  ■" "  ^''''  '•'" '-  <"■>•-■«">«' 

1  w         r  *""  "'"'"-• "'"'  «^"''"f'''  """.but 

t  ..re  v«s  energy  u„,l  direet„e,„  in  hi,,  „„.vc.,ne„t,  hi, 
» houlder,  were  ».,uure  and  he  held  l.i,  hea.I  high  ,! 

t  >va.  h«  face  that  had  changed  n,o.st.  though  i^  a  Jay 
very  hard  to  define.     A  »tron«  n,anl,«,d  «o,„etiIt^ 

ollow,  a  ,veak  boyhood,  very  much  to  the  nurpriro 

strength  ha,  sud.lenly  developed.  Marccllo  Consalvi 
.ad  never  been  cowardly,  or  even  tin.id ;  he  had  only 
b  en  „o,k  .n  Will  „,  m  body,  an  easy  prey  to  the  Jan 
who  had  tried  to  ruin  him,  body  and  ,oul,  in  the  ho™ 
of  sending  him  to  hi,  grave.  ^ 

"I  really  cannot  understand  you,  my  dear  boy,"  Cor- 

But  now  you  fly  into  a  passion  for  the  merest  thtng." 

I  told  you  that  I  would  not  argue  with  you,"  Mar- 
cello  said,  keeping  his  temper.  "  This  is  my  house,  and 
I  choose  that  you  should  leave  it  at  once.  fi„  your 
way  and  leave  me  to  go  mine.  You  are  amply  pro- 
vided  for,  as  long  as  you  live,  and  you  do  not  need  my 
h  spiuiity  any  longer,  since  you  are  no  longer  my 
C^"'    ^'^«"''"«y»"P'c'«''-     You  shall  not  stay 

me""  f"^^^'  ^""''r'"  '"  ^'"^  ■■«"  'f  y°"  '»»'>•'  want 

?on  ,!      ,  ""'''""'•     "  ""'  ""'  '«  '^""y  too  "bsurd  ! 
You  must  be  going  mad,  to  take  such  a  tone  with  me ' " 
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Take  care!    You  are  going  too  far." 
Because  you  are  under  my  roof?     v.. 
As  my  guert.  if  I  have  been  1.^71  a  J   '  T  'P'" 
pressing  my  opinion  of  you      lam  1^^°^"^  '»'  «• 
hope  you  will  find  if  „  •  *^'"*^  ""*  "'"'■     I 

come  fn."  '  <"">yom,nt  to  have  left  before  I 

cro!!:rrg"r,!br"'diK'' '-'' »-  ^-'«^*''. 

Without  .oolif«:"^    *'"'"''*'^'^'  ""<»  -»'  <»" 

Foloo  w.«  left  alone,  and  his  still  face  did  .m 
express  surprise  or  annoyance     H»  I  T    .    .        *"'" 
the  coming  break  J^  ,     .  ^  ""^^"^  f"«»««n 

villa  threeVX  eXr    l'""'  "*"'"«<'  ">  *« 
him  with  e^Znt  Zwn  *'"'"'""  """^  ""^ved 

hehadbeen"i\Cbrr-:rtt"ir; 

house  which  he  stZ iS^h     "'™*'  ""'  °*  *'«' 
he  had  spent  so  ml!-  °  '"™'  """^ '»  ^hich 

indeed,  bLTsrSC^.^^X^;/''-  ''*^' 
men.    Marcello  had  told  Fdfo  .^1  ^,  T  l'  *"° 
•neant  to  be  the  master,  and  tit "e  w^  /  """*  '*' 
should  regulate  his  own  life  as  he  nwT      .T '  ""'' 
expressed  considerable  d  1^  L  fh       "^  ""''  ■""  """^ 
had  been  leading  i„  1..;^  /,        *"''"""*  ^°^"> 
had  always  trid't  "  au^h  it  off  tr'":,'  '"'  *"*» 
aish  and  hypersensitive^  ltr^;L^;";P™- 
ho  certa.nly  was  not.      Once  he  mll^^Zt 
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appeal   to    Murcello's  formor  ,.fp    .■ 

mother's  love  for  th?m  rr,  """•   '"=*"'"&    his 

aid  »ot  cL  to ;  f-        T  "''"''  ^^^"  c-'"'- 

thetwo,j,itr„re^id; "'::'""  ""''"•-" 

It  might  seem  almost  i^Se   ?!     "  """^  ""• 
of  the  crimes  Corbario  hJl!  "  """  ""P""'^ 

»  settled  purpose  sruialrrrtt':  ""  t""' '" 
i»g  the  purnose  to  Jf «  T-  ,  P""'"'^''  °^  ^o^^ow- 

do  With  criminalstaw'are  tl::!""  """  '""  "'"^  '" 
of  destructive  energv  tl I,  '  1  T,^''"*  '"'""" 
long  reaction  of  Zknl  "'",  f^"'""-'^  ^l^Jeet  to  a 

tl.eir  own  destructi^  Tf  ,,  '  """'  "'*'"  ''^''"'^  '» 
«  criminals  co„l7eLteo"lr;rvT  ^  "'''""'' '"'^• 
and  command  the  same  suIZ^L""  '""'*  ^"^^^^ 
momentarily  helped  them  o  p  l^t  ""'"^  "''"' 
world  would  be  in  .Ian„.>    f  i  T^"'*'*  "  crime,  the 

•>y  them,  instl":f  Ltgl'Slt^rr  T'  "'""' 
much,  inclined  to  treat  tLT^  ^'  P***P'  ">» 
men.     Their  conduT«f!        '^  <'^g«'>«™tes  and  mad- 

instance,  secL  tol Inrmrcr'""'""  "  '""'"''•  ^" 
than  on  their  intelltenee  and  th  7  °"  """'  "^"- 
aM.  comes  when  the^e^rbr  X;:'"'- ■--'" 

^ ":%  ei:r„:^  a^'tr  -^  '"^  ^  -" '» -" 

it  may  be  hasU"  „,  re     :e7br"'''  '""'""^  *•«" 

-e.and«rnc:irhi«^ri::t=; 
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fi 
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"•    Then,  in  hours  of  reac«r'-  "T  ^"'''* 

that  c„n,e,  with  thf^ly^Z^t  ""^^^.^'P- 

and  pleasure  and  pify  'tSle  U   ,:  "'".''  °'  ' 

™me  baek  to  his  memory     H.  L.         ?°"^'""  ' 

f«oe  and  quiet  words  a^d  ^f  '""'"'''  '^''''"« 

had  first  Le^  to  see  Z^nJ'^^rf'"'^  "''^° 

abjeet  terror  whieh  both  T       '"  *''"  ''"^P^al-t: 

have  noticed -and  hi  fi n  ^^•""'  """  ""  "^'^  »' 

"o  longer  trusted  ht       \  ""''"''"°"  *■""  "arce 

things  f  and  erch1iirhe"a:H"'''r'  """^  <"' 
had  plunged  deept    „'!  t  ,,  ^"  '^us  disturbed, 
could  cloud  such  me^lr      *''^^  f  ««'Pation  which  alo 

^o^ati„...^\r-Terdtrt™:r-"^^'^ 

-ttS^eranrttr  '»  ^  ^ - 
very  sight  of  Marcello  "1  h  art t  f^r  *"  ''*"'  '^ 
was  almost  a  relief.  ™"tily  that  an  open  quarn 

have  tt^l^:  t '°™"  ?"•  ■•«  -"'<•  -doubtedl, 
cello  outrigll  s  n^e  hT Td  '^^^  "'  '''"'"^  ^f-" 
'"»  by  dissipation  bL  hi!  "  '""""'^'^  '"  '^"""i 
been,  and  the  cir  umsLn  """"  ""'  ""'  "'""  "  had 
circumstances  were  not  in  his  favour 
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fortune  .„u,a  „„  lon^^r  Uef'  tT  't 
was  too  great,  since  it  would  „„  1„„„      ,  "  '"''' 

for  a  certainty  amounting  ^''^S/  "ir'T^" 
to  be  satisfied  with  tl,»  Uf   -T  '  """^  ^""e' 

s"I.plied    lum    with    ,1       ,    ^       ^''^■*'''  "'"1  ^•''""h 
himself.  ^    ''''""*""    ™^"»»    for    amusing 

excessive,;';"  ftle  ""f"'"''"''""'  "'"'  '-  «-  -t 
>"m-lf/m   sJ    o La.i'Ct''*'''*""'''"''  '"'  P^»™-'» 
What  surprised  ll  mo  t Z  raflT^'' '°"^- 
Bl'ould  have  been  about  Aurora      He       .         '""'"•'' 
onee  said  in  eonvers-,tio„  tlTl'  ""^  """■«  *•""' 

.irf.  and  Mareen:r:::c'rto :  ":x '» ^^-y  ^'^ 

to  the  statement;  but  when  V  ,  \  .  ^^ '"  ""''™'- 
'o  hint  that  Aa;o™'r;ltwahr"f" 
about  to  accept  him    Mareelln  17  """^  ''*' 

him  the  lie  direct  ^^,lT         "''  "'  ^"^  "^  gi™n 
the  outbreaktlrdeT  tlh^:  "■""  ""'''  '""^  '«"  »» 
As  a  matter  of  fact  clrL  ^^'""'7  °'  ""''  '=''«P'^^- 
■ea  to  it  better  thLlr'llr,  ™  j""  ''"• 

to  Kome,!::  0^^:^^:^:^  r-^ 

'- -little  rrit^rs^-rrs 
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too  Old  to  marry  Aurora  ;  he  was  rich,  at  least  for 
and  Aurora  was  poor;   he  was  good-looking,  ace 
plished,  and  ready  with  his  tongue.     It  was  by 
means  impossible  that  he  might  make  an  imprest 

Zt^^y.  Ttfr  "^'^^'"'^^  ^'"  ""''•     ^««i^««'  Marc 
felt  that  odd  httle  resentment  against  Aurora  wh 

very  young  men  sometimes  feel  against  young  gi 
whom  they  have  thought  they  loved,  or  are  rea 
about  to  love,  or  are  afraid  of  loving,  which  mal 
them  rude,  or  unjust,  or  both,  towards  those  perh. 
quite  unconscious  maidens,  and  which  no  woman  c 
ever  understand. 

«  My  dear  Harry,  why  will  you  be  so  disagreeable 
Mary?  asks  the  wondering  mother.  "She  is  such 
charn,,,^  girl,  and  only  the  other  day  she  was  sayL 
tnat  you  are  such  a  nice  boy  ! " 

"Humph  I"   snorts    Harry   rudely,  and   forthwi 
lights  his  pipe  and  goes  off  to  the  stables  to  growl 
peace,  or  across  country,  or  to  his  boat,  or  to  any  oth, 
heavenly  place  not  infested  by  women. 

There  had  been  moments  when,  in  his  heart,  Marcell 
had  almost  said  that  it  would  serve  Aurora  rightr 

been  attacked,  and  had  turned  his  stepfather  out  of  th 
house  in  a  very  summary  fashion. 
Having  done  so,  he  left  the  vilU  on  foot,  though  i 

TuZl     1;T^  ""''••  '>"'*'^P-'  San  pit;, 
m  Montono  and  down  the  hiU  towards    Trastevere 


«5    . 
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The  southwest  wind  blew  the  rain  under  his  umbrella- 
t  ^^.chUly  as  well  as  wet,  and  a  few  big  W  w^' 
beginning  to  fall  from  the  plane-trees. 

sat  by  the  window  looking  at  the  rain  and  wishing  Tat 
he  would  come  soon.     Whfin   h^  j    -'"ng  mat 

streets  he  hailed  thrLtlbT         """"   ^'^"  ^"  *''^ 

address  in  the  Cl  of  '^r  '      '"Z'  T'  *'^  "^"  ^" 
fK.  k    ^    "'^/^orum  of  Trajan,  and  climbed  in  under 

he  hood,  behind  the  dripping  leathern  apron,  t  kin  ' 

I"s  umbrella  with  him  and  getting  thoroughly  wet  a! 

rirwro^t^r^  t  '^  ^-^ 

MarcelloaskedifTurr-:r^^^^^^^^^^ 
siLrbtsT^'  *r'^  d---g-room,;hereTwL' 
book.    She  threw  it  down  and  rose  to  meet  him,  JI 
httle  outwardly  disturbed  as  if  they  had  seen  each 

h trTf  ^'"^°^  ^'^  P-*  ^-  /-s.     She  lit 
him/her  hand  ,u.etly,  and  they  sat  down  and  looked  II 

'alllrl'r"''"^^^*  ^^^'  ^^^»^-  disconsolately. 

who  have  had  th""  Z'  "'"'  '"'  ^'^^^  ^^^^  r-0P^« 
wno  have  had  the  apartment  for  two  years  have  spoilt 
the  fireplace  altogether."  «*>«  spout 

.wlrldTo""'?'''  ''  ""'  *°  ^"°^^'"  ^^--"o  an. 
'wered    going  down  on  his  knees  and  be^innin^  to 

aove  the  little  logs  into  a  better  position.     '        '  '" 
Ihank  you,"  Aurora  said,  watching  him      "You 
^on't  succeed,  but  it's  good  of  you  to  tr^" 

I    ^''°'""  ^^^  ««*^i^ff>  and  presenOy  he  took  the 
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queer  little  Roman  bellows,  and  set  to  work 
upon  the  smouldering  spots  where  the  logs 
each  other.     In  a  few  seconds  a  small  flame  ai 
and  soon  the  fire  was  burning  tolerably. 

"How  clever  you  are  !  "    Aurora  laughed  qu 
Marcello  rose  and  sat  upon  a  low  chair,  instea 
he  sofa  beside  her.     For  a  while  neither  spoke, 
looked  about  him  rather  awkwardly,   while 
watched  the  flames.     It  was  long  since  he  had 
the  room,  and  it  looked  shabby  after  the  rather 
sive  magnificence  of  the  villa  on  the   Janiculi 
which  Corbario's  taste  had   been   largely   respt 
It  was  just  a  little  shabby,  too,    compared  wi 
dainty  simplicity  of  the  small  house  in  Trastever, 
furnitui-e,  the  carpets,  and  the  curtains  were  tw( 
older  than  when  he  had  seen  them  last,  and  ha 
unkindly  used  by  the  tenants  to  whom  the  Cc 
had  sub-let  the  apartment  in  order  to  save  th( 
Mayello  missed  certain  pretty  things  that  he  ha. 
used  to  see  formerly,  some  bits  of  old  Saxe,  a 
panel  by  an  early  master,  a  chiselled  silver  cup 'in 
there  always  used  to  be  flowers.     He  wondered 
these  things  were,  and  felt  that  the  room  looked  ] 
bare  without  them. 

"It  burns  very  well  now,"  said  Aurora,  still  v 
mg  the  fire. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  old  silver  cup,"  Ma 
asked,  "and  all  the  little  things  that  used  \ 
about?" 

"  We  took  them  away  with  us  when  we  let  the  a 
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ment  and  they  are  not  unpacked  yet,  though  we  have 
been  here  two  months." 
"  Two  months  ?  " 

"Yes.     I  was  wondering  whether  you  were  ever 
coming  to  see  us  again  I  " 

"Were  you  ?  I  fancied  that  you  would  not  care  very 
much  to  see  me  now."  ^ 

Aurora  said  nothing  to  this,  and  they  both  looked  at 
the  fire  for  some  time.  The  gentle  sound  of  the  little 
flames  was  eheerful,  and  gave  them  both  the  impress  "n 
of  a  third  person,  talking  quietly. 

iJl*""'''  T  '""'*  *"""*  *°-^»y'"  ""oello  said  at 
last,  "  except  that  something  has  happened." 

•'Nothing  bad,  I  hope  I".  Aurora  looked  up  with  a 
sudden  anxiety  that  surprised  him 

^LTJl"""    ^' '-'' I '"'•>'  -'•     Why  are  you 

"I  havebadaheadache,"  Aurora  explained.   "  I  am  a 

htUe  nervous,  I  fancy.   What  is  it  that  has  happened  '  " 

Marcello  glanced  at  her  doubtfully  before  he  an- 

h  m  took  h.m  back  to  the  old  times  in  an  instant.  The 
place  was  familiar  and  quiet ;  her  voice  was  like  forgot- 
ten  music,  once  delightful,  and  now  suddenly  recalled ; 
her  face  had  only  changed  to  grow  more  womanly. 

h.  .V"^  "T"  "'°"^''*  "^  "a^ying  Folco,  did  you?" 
he  asked,  all  at  once,  and  a  little  surprised  at  the  sound 
Of  his  own  words. 

''I?"    Aurora  started  again,  but  not  with  anxiety 
How  can  you  think  such  a  thing  ?  " 
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told  me  m  almct  «„  ™„„y  ^,^  ^^at  you  lo 
and  meant  to  accept  Iiim." 

A  blu»h  of  honest  anger  rose  in  the  ffirl's  f, 
«nd  subsided  instantly.  ^ 

"  And  what  did  you  say?  "  she  asked,  with  a , 
perceptible  tremor  in  her  tone 

quielly"™''  '""■  °'"  °'  ""  '""""•"  *'*'«""'''  - 

"Turned  him  out?"    Aurora  seemed  amazed 
tu  ned  h.m  out  because  he  told  you  that?  " 

ihat  and  other  things.     But  that  was  the 
nmgofit.,    I  told   him  that  he  was  ;7ng   a 
e  Ued  me  names,  and  then  I  told  him  to  Z     H 
be  gone  when  I  reach  home  " 
To  Marcello-s   surprise,  Aurora  got  up  s„d 

ZTt  ''"'  """"  "»<•  -nt  to  one  of  tTe  ™„ 
Mareello  rose,  too,  and  stood  still.    She  seemly 
looking  out  at  the  rain,  but  she  aad  erasoed  „„! 
curtains  tightly,  and  it  looked  J^^fZ^^l;, 

tning  hard.  Mareello  watched  her  a  moment  »„^ 
^ng  his  hand  gently  TtS^'Z^Z 
"ead.     Her  eyes  were  dry  and  bright,  but  there  . 
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deep  bistre  shadows  under  f},Am  *i,  ^  i.   , 

ware  as  good  friends  a»  ever."  ^  y°" 

"  ^e  have  not  been  on  "ood  for™.    • 
in  Pontresina     n„  "  "'  '""'<'  ^e  parted 

ontresma.    Do  you  remember  when  I  l«h  i,i      • 

your  sitting-room  at  the  hotel'    He  I.  A  '" 

to  persuade  me  to  go  back  to  Parif  ^^^'i-rt''''"^ 
In  fact  -  "  he  hesitated.  *""  '*  ""««• 

"  You  intended  to  i?o  "  An-™™      -j 
sentence.    "And  tLfl      T     ^"J' <"'"'P'««ng  the 

thin?-    ^  """'^ -"•»  ■'•    I  cannot  explain  every- 

did"i1""^"''""''°"""'y-P'-«on.    Ithinkyou 

She  went  back  to  the  fireplace  and  sat  d„w„  •     ... 

j«^^ectgrace.n„r;;\Lrr«:st" 

to  play  in  her  auburn  hair      Now  ^Jl     ^     ^^"^ 

gest.on  of  a  smile  on  her  lips.     Marcello  saw  thatl 

her  way  she  was  as  beautiful  as  Remna  andZ 

bered  how  they  had  kissed,  withou  a  wo"  d  -hrir 

child  enthen       Alf   '''"\*^"-      '"""'^  "^   *«- 

—  d-^irtr^rat'd-hrhi^t:! 
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round  her  waist  and  kiss  her  once  again ;  but  at  i 
the  same  instant  he  thought  of  Uegina,  waiting  f( 
by  the  window  over  there  in  Trastevere,  and  } 
the  shame  rising  to  his  face;  and  he  leaned  back 
low  chair,  clasping  his  hands  tightly  over  one  kr 
if  to  keep  himself  from  moving. 

"  Marcello,"  Aurora  began  presently,  but  she  c 
further.  * 

"Yes?"    Still  he  did  not  move. 
"  I  have  something  on  my  conscience."    She  lai 
low.     "  No,  it  is  serious !  "  she  went  on,  as  if  repn 
herself.      "I   have  always   felt  that  everything 
has  happened,  to  you  since  we  parted  that  moi 
by  the  shore  has  been  my  fault." 
"  Why  ?  "  Marcello  seemed  surprised. 
«  Because  I  called  you  a  baby,"  she  said.     «« If 
had  not   been  angry  at  that,  if  you  had  not  tu 
away  and  left  me  suddenly -you  were  quite  r 
you  know -you  would  not  have  been  knocked  d( 
you  would  not  have  wandered  away  and  lost  y 
self.     You  would  not  have  lost  your  memory,  or  1 
111  in  a  strange  place,  or -or  all   the  rest!     So  i 
all  my  fault,  you  see,  from  beginning  to  end  " 
"  How  absurd  !  "    Marcello  looked  at  her  and  smi 
"No.     I  think  it  is  true.     But  you  have  chan 
very  much,  Marcello.     You  are  not  a  boy  any  Ion, 
You  have  a  will  of  your  own  now;   you   are  a  m 
Do  you  mind  my  telling  you  that?" 
"  Certainly  not  I  "    He  smiled  again. 
"I  remember  very  well  what  you  answered.     1 
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Do  you  remember?  "    "'  '  '""^  "'^"^  ^''^^  ^'-^. 

"No.     I  was  angry.     What  did  I  say'     PvPrvH  • 

that  happened  before  I  wan  }u„.f  ^  '     '^''^^^^^""fir 

i*  If  ,1  ""^'  '^^^^^  very  far  off  " 

am  I   1'''  "?  '"""^^'"  ^"^°^^  answered  softly      "I 
am  glad  you  have  forgotten   fn,.  ♦!        i  "    ""v-      *I 

t«>,  and  did  not  care  at  th  'u^e  tl^;  '  """  ""''' 
have  hurt  me  since. "         '"'""'«•"'«  "'in»8  you  said 

"Yes.     You  have  changed,  too." 

"Am  I  at  all  what  you  expected  I  should  be'" 
Aurora  asked,  after  a  moment's  silence.  ' 

Marcello  glanced  at  her,  and  clasped  his  hands  over 
h<s  knee  more  tightly  than  ever. 

Uon  t  w.sh  that."  Her  tone  was  even  lower  than  his 
Neither  spoke  again  for  some  time,  and  they  dW 

the  small  fireplace  seemed  to  be  talking,  like  a  tLd 
person  ,n  the  room.  Aurora  moved  at  last,  and 
changed  her  position.  ' 

•War  .^''k  ""^i  ^""  '"'™  O"""*"^''  '^th  you, 
^tepfather,"  she  said.     "He  meant  to  do  you  all  the 

!:ri;:?-     ««-—  -^^-^  tie  life  yt 
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"£"  "iT  t"!.*    *'""•"»  'oo'^oO  "P  quick!, 

t»lk..bout  you."    She  laughed  a  little     «uT^ 

».cl  th.t  y„,..  stepfather  wa,  kill!  J^br"^ 
Those  were  liis  words."  ^     ® 

"  The  Professor  never  liked  him      B.,f  K-  »      • 
Have  you  seen  him  often?"  »"*  he  was  „^ 

"Yes."    Aurora  laughed  affain      «♦  Wo    i 
up  wherever  we  are    Lf.  T       .  *^'^*^»  *" 

-.oted  ^eeti-kThrS;-;--?'." 

mother,   Fancy  such  a  thC,  t^h   1°"/"" 
were  coming  back  to  Kn!!!^  '*  *°""^  "•»»  ' 

in  Milan,  and  he  h^tme  t  T""^^  ^  ^"'^'^<'""' 
to  see  her.    So  I  h?     .7      ""^  h«™  «>  as  to  be  ah 

he  seem,  to  h^e  fo^T,  "?  ""^"8  »  «"«  ■'e-I.  «" 
.our  stepfath^T^rnr,;-- -.things  ab^. 

an^  e^raordina^  '--  i-'hi.  for'^e  ^^^o^': 
"Z^'  w  \'  ^°"°''  °"""  "kc-l  MarceUo 

^-^•At::z::r-^'-»--Xedir 

'Hi:^'X^S''r/L^°tr„n-doany. 
»ot  see™  «„ch  .urprised  It  Zt  Z^^'  ""'  ""' 
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kul Sf..^'"""  '"""'-  "'«  "  -"  he  th.t  tried  to 
**  How  is  that  possible  ?  "   \f «      n 

"IdW     V     ,°    """"""»"«  seen  him  I" 

«t«ndi„g.  He  came  tm  M  '"•.""'  '""''  "'"'"  ^  ''w 
eeen  you  go  ,t  „".  'JJ^'  """  '"«""»»  -hioh  I  h.d 
not  have  met  yoT  P^t  p^  ""'^''''le  that  he  d.ould 

known  that  you  were  fhe™fT' '"'^'""'  """'  ''•ve 
that  he  did  not  klow  tlatT  "*/'  ""*  '»''"»•  •"" 
-«  lying  in  w  j^^""".  yo'  'Jll:  ^■''";  *""•  """  "" 
«  we  had  gone  ba^l,  ,/l '°  '         J'""  from  behind. 

himself,  th'at"  XX^uT  ""  '"^''  ""- 
better  chance.  It  iZdljft  '"'™  ""'"«'»  '»>•  « 
have  «.n  what  hapined  ••    "^       ""'"'  ^"^  '  "'<»"<' 

"That  is  the  trouble,"  said  Marc      .    h„„„uf  „ 
"No  one  ever  saw  what  happened  and         ^""Khtfully. 
ing  but  that  I  feU  io,JT(t        I.   ■""hernoth- 

.truck  on  the  back  omrh^d^f  """  '  "L""  ■««" 
sound  ?  "  "'^  yon  not  hear  any 

Professor  is  oon^Jtryor^^.^T'^^ 
some  worse  things."  stepfather  has  done 

"  Worse  ?  " 

"  STes,  because  he  did  nnf  foil  :     j  • 
did  when  he  tried  to  Z  you."  ""^  *'"'"•  «  "» 

"But  what  must  such  a  man  boi"'  „„•  j  », 
-ddenly  breaking  out  iuang:  XC^J^T^^ 
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have  been  in  aU  the  years  before  my  mother  ma 

"He  was  a  kind  of  adventurer  in  Sonth  Americ 

dont  quite  know  what  he  did  there,  but  Pr^f 

Kalmon  has  found  out  a  great  deal  about  him  fro» 

Argentine  RepubUc,  where  he  lived  untU  he  k 

«.mebody  and  had  to  escape  to  Europe.    If  I  , 

you  I  would  go  and  see  the  Professor,  since  he  i 

Homo.     He  hves  at  No.  16,  Via  Sicilia.    He  will 

you  a  great  deal  about  that  man  when  he  knows  i 

you  have  parted  for  good." 

"I'U    go   and  see  him.     Thank  you.      I   can 

.mag,ne  that  he  could  teU  me  anything  worse  tha 

have  alreaiy  heard." 

"Perhaps  he  may,"  Aurora  answered  very  grave 

Then  she  was  silent,  and  MarceUo  could  not  h 

Z\     !.  1        "^  "'  *■""  '"''■°«»*'  te  dreaded  1 
he  should  lose  command  of  himself  under  the  un< 
pected  mfluence  of  her  beauty,  of  old  memories,  of 
fading  hght,  of  the  tender  shadows  that  still  W 
under  her  eyes,  of  that  exquisite  smaU  hand  that  ! 
Idly  on  the  sofa  beside  her,  just  within  his  reach.    I 
rose  abruptly,  no  longer  trusting  himself. 
"  I  must  be  going,"  he  said. 

"Already?    Why?"    She  looked  up  at  him  a. 
their  eyes  met. 

"Because  I  cannot  be  alone  with  you  any  longer 
do  not  trust  myself."  ^     ^ 

«  Yes,  you  do.    You  are  a  man  now,  and  I  trust  you. 
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He  had  spoken  roughly  and  harshly  in  his  mom^n 

.n  W.„e  that  was  approach,  ana  ,.e.„oCratrJ 
"We  cannot  talk  of  her,  you  and  I,"  she  said  turn 

z'zru] ''%''" "  '"■'  ^-  "^"^  -^  "i  - : 

iuarceuo.     It  is  not  enough  to  be  kinrl      w 

anl^°'    ^°^.  ^°°*''^''  '"'  yo"  ^"  oo^e  again  soon 
and  then  again,  and  often."  ' 

«  ShaU  I  ? " 

apeT™H'^r"'l'^*  *""•  *™*  *'^''  °t''«^  though  we 
are  fond  of  each  other.      We  are  not  „i,iw 

longer,  as  we  used  to  be."  ''''''°  ""^ 

"  Then  I  will  come  sometimes." 

his":ndt'rf.'r''  "^"^ ""'  *" '««» *>>'*'  ^  -«» in 

h.s,  and  he  left  her  sitting  by  the  rather  dreary  little 
fire  .n  the  rather  shabby  room,  in  the  grey  tXu 

allti  °':  "•""^'^  *«  -'  ^'-'«.  he  w™   over 
all  she  had  said,  went  over  it  again  and  again,  till  he 
kn  w  her  words  by  heart.     But  he  did  not  try,  or  date 
to  try,  to  examine  what  he  felt,  and  was  going  Z  fee 
The  manlmess  that  had  at  last  come  to  it.  ful!  1;!; 
-  >"m  clung  to  the  word  "true  "  as  she  had  m  1^^ 


'      I 


^tf' 


-.^.^cti^  ■■  am 


i>^.flsrfw.*«iLJiJtej»: 
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But  she,  being  left  alone,  leaned  forward,  re 

her  elbows  on  her  knee,  and  clasping  her  hands  a 

gazed  at  the  smouldering  remains  of  the  fire.    She 

known  weU  enough  that  she  had  loved  him  befor 

had  come;  she  had  known  it  too  weU  when  he 

told  her  how  he  had  driven  Folco  out  of  his  house 

having  spoken  of  her  too  carelessly.    Then  the  b 

had  rushed  to  her  throat,  beating  hard,  and  if  she 

not  gone  quickly  to  the  window  she  felt  that  she  « 

have  cried  for  joy.    Sh.  was  far  too  proud  to  let 

guess  that,  but  she  was  not  too  proud  to  love  him 

spite  of  everything,  though  it  meant  that  she  compa 

herself  with  the  peasant  girl,  and  envied  her,  and  in 

maiden  innocence  would  have  changed  places  with 

II  she  could. 


h  I 


'^ii^- 


CHAPTER  XVII 
suddenly  within v^  ^  "'*•''''*"  "»"'  '»*' 

M»  to  jLi„„  ltd  si';  :::t^t»-T 

was  as  It   should  be,  and  Marcello  did       t  1 

know  whither  hn  ha  a  »^^eiio  aid  ..^t  care  to 

w  wuuner  He  liad  gone,  since  he  was  nnf  «#  *k 
bouse.     He  was  glad,  however,  that  he  h^  l  r    "" 
at  once  instead  of  going  to  an  iote],  wUch  wo  Jd  h 
made  an  interesting  topic  of  conve^sluot  fl"  ^I' 

S  now  i'  utr  '''  ''"'*^-    '*  ■»*»*«-»  -' 
him  at  I'  *"  "  ""^^^  "'  "'°»Si'  to  aink  of 
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He  was  glad  to  be  alone,  and  yet  I>e  felt  loneh 
«.e  one  condition  did  not  n.ake  tl.  other  impL 

2t    t    '    .  f™^"''  '"'  ^""^  companionship  i„ 
thoughts,  and  he  found  that  he  was  wishing  hi" 

a^^;^        K    """^  '"^  *■"'  *«  '^'^  t«"ing 
agam    hat  she  could  trust  him,   and  yet  the  , 

thoug  t  seemed  to  mean  that  he  was  not  I  be  trus 

Psychological  problems  are  only  interesting  w 

ttey  concern  other  people  than  ourselves,  for  tlfere 

the  inner  self  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  difficu 
that  does  not  demand  immediate  solution  if  we  a, 

character  are  conscious  of  a  sort  of  second  self  witl 
^hemselves.  to  which  they  appeal  in  trouble  as  So!™ 
to  his  Dmmon;  but  most  men,  in  trouble  and  aloi 
would  turn  to  a  friend  if  there  were  one  at  ha^d. 
MareeUo  had  none,  and  he  felt  horribly  lonely  in  1 

onte'^::^arir-^-~---hi! 

But  he  was  a  man  now,  and  as  he  sat  there  he  dete 
mined  to  face  the  problem  bravely  and  to     it  it  on 
could""  V"'"'  "'"'  ""»  "«'•'•  wheresoever 
regard  for  his  own  inclinations. 

whle  rir'a"nd"  ""'  *""  ""'  "^  ™-'"^-  •--- 

poie  tf  L  Iri  7-~<'  ^'  -  neve 
»taceiong.    A  ma    -  J  ne  ver  so  conv  incec 
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'■is'.t  must  be  dl  i' !   ,"";?^"  »"*es  tl,c™  „ 
"t'ongly  resembles  hum-  a^^t'  ""'  "  '"^'^  ">»' 

'■■"in  is  runnine  at  fnli  ,       '''  "'"'"  *"  etP'ess 

"eave  it  over  tf  tie  £,^0"  Z  "^  """^  '-''•  '» 
without  killing  tbepa  fe  ™:  ""T'  "'^-S  it  and 
tliemselves  and  others  Zl  !■  ' '"°''  ■eformers  of 

-em  to  believe  IT^s  e  '  t  T''"'' '"  "■"  ^''^'''^'t. 
«"d  must  be  done  at  oZe  '""'• ""''''  *°  »«  ^one, 

•>»d'':::traitt:'^'''T°'''''^-- »« 

-omethingwas  riousirwrT;:  "":.»f'~  "-t 
charaeter  had  served  Wm  n'  ?^  "'  '"'  "''"  ""'  ""d 
befo^^hand  and  seTto  ^  w    «°^  '"'''  ""  '™»'«''  ""oth 

with  the  distinctTut fntln  of      ?    T  ""  "«'''  '™^''' 
train  of  his  erist^nce t   .  ™"^  transferring  the 

-.d.  Herr.i^r/rrir'^'^-^^- 
something  to  whieh  a  ml  ,        ""^  "'"''  ^"'^  "^at 
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was  not  a  very  reasoning  belief,  for  he  was  not 
tellectual  toan,  but  it  was  unchangeable  and  sol 
in  spite  of  all  his  past  weakness.  It  bade  him  d( 
blindly,  and  only  because  right  was  right ;  bat 
not  open  his  eyes  to  the  terrible  truth  that  v 
right  is  right,  the  Supreme  Power,  which  is  alv 
the  right,  does  not  take  human  life  into  considi 
at  all,  and  that  a  man  is  under  all  circumstances 
to  consider  the  value  of  life  to  others,  and  sometii 
value  to  himself,  when  others  depend  upon  h 
their  happiness,  or  safety,  or  welfare. 

Animated  by  the  most  sincere  wish  to  find  th( 
direction  and  follow  it  — perhaps  because  Auro 
said  that  she  trusted  him  — yet  blind  to  the  di 
that  beset  his  path,  there  is  no  knowing  how 
lives  Marcello  might  not  have  wrecked  by  acti 
the  resolutions  he  certainly  would  have  made  if  h 
been  left  to  himself  another  hour. 

He  was  deep  in  thought,  his  feet  stretched  out 
fire,  his  head  leaning  back  against  the  leathern  ci 
of  his  chair,  his  eyes  half  closed,  feeling  that  h 
quite  alone  and  beyond  the  reach  of  every  one, 
chose  to  sit  there  until  morning  wrestling  wit 
psychological  problem. 

He  was  roused  by  the  sharp  buzz  of  the  tele] 
instrument  which  stood  on  the  writing-table.  1 
very  annoying,  and  he  wished  he  had  turned 
before  he  had  sat  down,  but  since  some  one  was 
ing  he  got  up  reluctantly  to  learn  who  wanted  h 
that  hour.     He  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  saw  tl 
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was  nearly  half-past  tPn     tk    • 

vililr""""-     ''  "  *"">  *■«''  CorUrio    h„  left  the 

n?     "«'«*' *is  afternoon.  " 
"Where  is  he  now?" 

s  "''•     '^^iettnoaadress." 

-railv^ay  station -no  address--"    M       „   . 
the  words  as  Kalmon  «««i.    """^^^^^      Marcello  heard 

elbow,  whareve^he "r  ""'  "'"^^  P*"»"  "' ^i, 

•'May  I  come  at  once?"  Kalmon  asked. 

"Tranka-TZ  be'at t"  ""*  '""-^'^^^  »P<'-''-" 
Good-bye."  "'  ''"'  ^ate  in  twenty  n,inute,. 

"  Good-bye." 

^":rdt:iri:^:r  r  *-^  '^'■'  -^ 

Who  came  was  to  heX  '  n":':  f  '  1/"^""  "^ 
down  and  waited.  ^^®°  ^e  sat 
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it  to  herself  a  little  longer.  It  had  meant  so  mi 
him,  and  it  suddenly  seemed  as  if  it  had  meant  nr 
at  all  to  her.  She  had  perhaps  repeated  to  her  n 
everything  that  had  been  said,  or  almost  everyi 
for  she  was  very  fond  of  her. 

Marcello  told  himself  roughly  that  since  he 
no  right  to  love  her,  and  was  determined  not  I 
h:i(l  no  claim  upon  such  little  delicacies  of  disci 
and  silence  on  her  part ;  and  his  problem  stuck  i 
head  again  out  of  the  deep  water  in  which  it  lived 
glared  at  him,  and  shot  out  all  sorts  of  questions 
the  wriggling  tentacles  of  an  octopus,  inviting  hi 
wrestle  with  them,  if  only  to  see  how  useless  all 
tling  must  be.  He  rose  again  impatiently,  took  a 
from  a  big  mahogany  box  on  the  table,  lit  it 
smoked  savagely,  walking  up  and  down. 

It  was  half  finished  when   the  door  opened 
Kalmon  was  ushered  in.     He  held  out  his  hand  t 
came  forward,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  no 
to  lose. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  Marcello  said. 

"And  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  you  were  at  1 
when  I  called  you  up,"  Kalmon  answered.  "1 
you  really  no  idea  where  Corbario  is?" 

"Not  the  slightest.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  gel 
of  him.    I  suppose  the  Contessa  told  you  —  " 

"Yes.      I  was  dining  there.      But  she  only 
me  half  an  hour  ago,  just  as  I  was  coming  away, 
I  rushed  home  to  get  at  the  telephone." 

It  occurred  to  Marcello  that  Kalmon  need  not  I 
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driven  all  the  wav  to  Vi-i  <!:«-r     r 

you  h«d  strong  suspicions  aali  1?°:"  ?"' 
happened  to  me."  'oicos  part  in  what 

Chang    in  yX  ZllT      f  °  '°  """''  *'""  "'« 

fact  L  Xs ;r;Lr:i  tt  ''-^  '"^ '» «■« 

out  because  you  guessed  TkeZtk^Zl.'  """ 
not  prove  it?"  *  tliough  you  could 

"Pea^d  to  W  n,oS:  eC^^Li  J^j  ^  17  ft"^ 
noon,"  he  siriAoA  „  -4.1,      . ,  ^  "  *"^s  after- 

^    ne  added  with  evident  annovance      «n;^  *i. 

She  hersplf   „  .  "*''«'""™  *<>  leave  the  house. 

what  crrharh'^'^r'''  "'•'  '*"^'  "■«»  -<">'j^«d 

Marcello  s  face  ^'^  •"""'*"  *"  '^  "'^  =>'  'ast." 

told  any  one  tWherf  '""'""^-     ^''™™  "^  »<" 

about  her    that  It  '""^^^"arreUed  ^vith  his  stepfather 

two   nZ'  wJT  ''""V"<'^''t,  for  there  were  not 

more    truthful   people    in   th:   world    than  the 
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Contessa  and  Kalmon,  whose  bright  brown  eyes 
at  that  moment  quietly  studying  his  face. 

"  Not  that  the  fact  matters  in  the  least,"  said 
Professor,  resting  his  feet  on  the  fender  and  expc 
the  broad  soles  of  his  wet  walking-boots  to  the  fl 
"  The  important  fact  is  that  the  man  has  escaped, 
we  must  catch  him." 

"  But  how  are  you  so  sure  that  it  was  he  that  attac 
me?  You  cannot  arrest  a  man  on  suspicion,  witl 
going  through  a  great  many  formalities.  You  cai 
possibly  have  got  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact,  and  s 
must  be  a  matter  of  suspicion  after  all,  founded  o 
certain  amount  of  rather  weak  circumstantial  evide; 
Now,  if  it  was  he  that  tried  to  kill  me,  he  failed  fc 
am  alive,  and  perfectly  well.  Why  not  let  him  ak 
since  I  have  got  rid  of  him  ?  " 

"  For  a  very  good  reason,  which  I  think  I  had  bel 
not  tell  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  am  not  sure  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  t 
It  suddenly.  Are  your  nerves  pretty  good  ?  You  ui 
to  be  a  delicate  boy,  though  I  confess  that  you  Ic 
much  stronger  now." 

"You  need  not  fear  for  my  nerves,"  Marcello  i 
swered  with  a  short  laugh.  "If  they  are  sound  afi 
what  I  have  been  through  in  the  last  two  years  th 
will  stand  anything  I " 

«  Yes.  Perhaps  you  had  better  know,  though  I  wa 
you  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  be  a  shock  to  yo 
of  which  you  do  not  C.  ^am." 
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"You  must  be  exaggerating  I "  Msrcello  smiled  in- 
credulouriy.  ..You  had  better  tell  me  at  once  or  I 
•hall  imagine  it  is  much  worse  than  it  is  " 

"It  could  not  be."  Kalmon  answered.  ..ft  is  hard 
even  to  tell,  and  not  only  because  what  happened  w« 
in  a  distant  way  my  fault."  FP«"ea  was 

"Your  fault ?  For  heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  the 
matter  is,  and  let  us  be  done  with  it  I  " 

lortune.     That  is  why  he  tried  to  kill  you  " 
Jtidy."'"^"^    ^ou  have  made  me  understand 

yol  wTtTi'  "^^  "^^'"^  "-'  ^^^^^"    ^^'  ^-  <^o 

oJlFj'Jr  r"""""^''  *^'*  ^^'^^«^y  «^  '"ine'  that  I 
called  ♦  the  sleeping  death '  ?  "  »     »»-  i 

"  Yes.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  "  Marcello's 
expression  changed.  iarceiio  s 

"Corbario  stole  one  of  the  tablets  from  the  tube  in 
my  pocket,  while  I  was  asleep  that  night." 

"  What  ?  »    Marcello  began  to  grow  pale. 

"Your  mother  died  asleep,"  said  Kalmon  in  a  very 
low  voice.  .      ^ 

Marcello  was  transfixed  with  horror,  and  grasped  the 

watched  him,  and  continued. 

"  Yes     Corbario  did  it.     Your  mother  used  to  take 
phenacetme  ta  ,.ets  whe^  ghe  had  headaches.    They  were 
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>ery  hke  the  tablet,  of  my  p„i,o„  ;,.  .;,,  ^j 
Corbano  .tole  into  my  room  when  I  w„  ,ou„d  a 
took  one  of  nunc,  and  drop,H,a  in  one  of  hell     ' 

JcrdrdT'''^''''^''''-'- «"« 

Jarceilo  ,^^a  for  breath,  hie  eyee  etc     n,  , 

"  You  see,"  Kalmon  went  on,  "it  wae  Ions  befo 
ound  that  my  tablet,  had  been  tampered  with     Tl 
I.«d  been  «,ven  in  the  tube.     I  knew  that,  and  wh 
gUnced  at  the  tube  next  day  there  were    eve-T 

ter  so  that  the  very  small  difference  between  the 
tablet  and  the  rest  could  not  be  «en  thrZh  i 
went  to  Milan  almost  immediately,  and  wZ 
home  I  locked  „p  the  tube  in  a  s  rong-blx      j    ^ 
not  until  long  afterwards,  when  I  wanted  to  make 
experiment,  that  I  opened  the  tube  and  empt Ld  , 
contents  into  a  elasa  di«l.      Tk.    r  .  ""P"*"  ' 

was  unlit.  ,h       !      T  *"  ^  '^'^  *■""  one  tab 

WM  unhke  the  rest.     I  saw  that  it  had  been  made  b, 

chemist  and  not  by  myself.     I  analysed  it  and  fou 
five  grains  of  phenaoetine." 

l>o:^:„tdten"h7rt\''r/T""  ''''"'  *°  '">^°' 
with  thA  n„r  T  .  '  *'  '  """  '"  communicati( 
with  the  pohce  from  the  first,  that  I  came  to  Rome  »^ 

^mor/^Vh"  'o  '""^"'''  "^'"'^  >•»"  -over  Jy" 
memory  The  Contessa  was  very  anxious  to  know  tl, 
truth  about  her  old  friend's  son,  and  I  ,^d  Xat 
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could.    That  wna  n»tur,,l.     Something  told  me  that 
Corbar.0  had  tricl  to  kill  y„„,  and  I  .u.^eted  uL  t 

need.     There  u>  not  o  link  lacking.     W„ll,  „,,en   I 
came  to  Rome  that  time,  it  chaneed  t'hat  I  n,e  iio 
.t  the  »tut.o„      1,0  had  come  by  the  «.n>e  train,    "d 
Z  'r'"';»,'''«'""""y  »'•     That  h.crcused  my  ^ 
c  on,  for  I  knew  that  l.U  anxiety  mn,t  be  frightfnl 
B.nce  you  n.ight  have  ,e„n  him  when  he  struck  you' 
and  m.ght  recognise  him.  and  accuse  him.      Yet  he 
could  not  i^ssibly  avoid  n.ccting  you.     Imagine  what 
that  man  n,u,t  have  felt.     He  tried  to  smile  when  he 
^w  me  and  said  he  wished  he  had  one  of  those  sleep 
ng  tablcta  of  mine.     You  understand.     He  thought  I 
liad  already  m.s«ed  the  one  he  had  taken,  though  fhad 
not,  and  that  he  had  better  disam.  any  possibtsuspU 
con  by  speakmg  of  the  poison  careiessly.      Then  his 
face  turned  almost  yellow,  and  he  nearly  fainted.    He 

H  .  \T ,  ^  ''""•  "'"'  '  '■•"?*'»  '"'»  ">  h«  carriage. 
He  looked  like  a  man  tenified  out  of  his  senses,  and  I 

Z^^T.  ""  ''^'  '(^'^-^^^  when  I  found  that  one 
tablet  had  been  stolen  ;  but  at  the  time  I  attributed  it 
all  to  h.s  fear  of  facing  you.  Now  we  know  the  truth. 
He  tried  to  murder  you,  and  on  the  s.-.me  day  he 
poisoned  youi    mother." 

Kalmon  sat  quite  still  when  he  had  finished,  and  for 
a  ong  t^e  Marcello  did  not  move,  and  made  no  sound. 
At  last  he  spoke  in  a  dull  voice. 

"1  want  to  kill  him  myself." 

The  Professor  glanced  at  him  and  nodded  slowly  r 
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if  he  understood  the  simple  instinct  of  justice  t 
moved  him. 

"If  I  see  him,  I  shall  kill  him,"  Marcello  said  sloii 
"lam  sure  I  shall." 

"I  am  afraid  that  he  has  escaped,"  Kalmon  answer 
"  Of  course  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  may  have  I 
some  object  in  deceiving  your  coachman  by  driving 
the  railway  station,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely      ] 
probably  took  the  first  train  to  the  north." 
"  But  he  can  be  stopped  at  the  frontier  I  " 
"Do  you  think  Corbario  is  the  man  to  let  himself 
trapped  easily  if  he  knows  that  he  is  pursued  ?  "  ask 
Kalmon  incredulously.     "  I  do  not."- 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  began  to  walk  up  ai 
down,  his  hands  behind  him  and  his  head  bent. 

Marcello  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  was  silent  f( 
a  long  time,  sitting  quite  motionless  and  scarcely  seen 
mg  to  breathe.  What  he  felt  he  never  could  have  to] 
afterwards;  he  only  knew  that  he  suffered  in  ever 
fibre  of  his  brain  and  body,  with  every  nerve  of  h] 
heart  and  in  every  secret  recess  of  his  soul.  Hi 
mother  seemed  to  have  been  dead  so  long,  beyond  th 
break  in  his  memory.  The  dreadful  truth  he  had  jus 
heard  made  her  die  again  before  his  eyes,  by  the  ham 
of  the  man  whom  he  and  she  had  trusted. 

"  Kalmon,"  he  said  at  last,  and  the  Professor  stoppec 
short  in  his  walk.  "Kalmon,  do  you  think  sh( 
knows?" 

It  was  like  the  cry  of  a  child,  but  it  came  f.  .m  a 
man   who   was  already  strong.      Kalmon  could  only 
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*tsttt'.frf  •  'V-"  «"^  -•"■"«  to  say 

"  "  -^  ^   a  question,  and   v*.f   k«  . 

humanand  Ird  ^n/T    -%     i    ,  ^       "®  ^^s  too 

believerintj:-'  '"^'"^  '"  "'"  ^'"'-"'»''  »te  still 
M^ :S  Lr '  "'  "'"'  ^^^'  ''«"■«■'««%  toward, 

brought  to  justice,  and  you\lri;  ,  '"""  '""^'  ''« 

down,  if  we  have   o  hnnM  !''  ""*  '"  ''""8  W™ 

..  ij    /-    ,   I  ""t  """  '•"und  tlie  world  " 

He  rose  and  stood  nprieht  a«  if  i,. 
though  he  was  still  nale  th  ^"'  '■""'^y'  »"•> 

horror  left  i„  his  face   nJ         ""^  "°  '"<"'  °^  "^a^ 

"ooodr.eii:::K:r„^r;';-7a^^^ 

you  so.     Now  listen  fn  «,        ^  "^*^  ^^*^®^  see 

Marcello.  ZcT^rnuZT'C"  '"Z  '""''''- 
your  keeper  at  the  cottage  by  thJshorTt"  '''"'"^• 
*e  last  lin.  i„  the  evid^ee  ab  u  cXJl  l'"' 
you  from  him  to-dav      W.  ;        /     ^"^^"^  «  attack  on 

known  it  since  .astTu.nfer  nV  rf  t"""  "'  ""^ 
Hut  he  is  one  of  those  dtl  r  n  'P'  "  *"  ^'"'^"■ 
one  meets  in  the  Ca,nt  ^  ^/'"^^  P^»^»t»  «"»' 
reasons.     I  "id  him  tlT"''  """  '"'  ""^t  ""^^  his 

;hen  x  -ttn::r::x";tr  T '  -^ 

--  dog.     I  have  sent  him  to  LU^r^n^:/;* 
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whether  Corbario  really  left  or  not.  You  don't  thin! 
he  will  succeed?  I  tell  you  there  are  few  detectives  t( 
be  compared  with  one  of  those  fellows  when  they  ar. 
on  the  track  of  a  man  they  hate.  I  told  him  to  com« 
here,  no  matter  how  late  it  might  be,  since  he  is  you] 
man.     I  suppose  he  can  get  in  ? " 

"  Of  course.  There  is  a  night-bell  for  the  porter. 
Ercole  knows  that.  Besides,  the  porter  will  not  go  tc 
bed  as  long  as  you  are  here.  While  we  are  waiting  foi 
him,  tell  me  what  Ercole  has  found  out." 

They  sat  down  again,  and  Kalmon  told  Marcello  the 
sailor's  story  of  what  his  captain  had  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  brigantine.     Marcello  listened  gravely. 

"I  remember  ^hat  there  was  a  small  vessel  very  far 
iL,"  he  said.  "Aurora  will  remember  it,  too,  for  she 
watched  it  and  spoke  of  it.  We  thought  it  must  run 
aground  on  the  bar,  it  was  so  very  near." 

"Yes.  She  remembers  it,  too.  The  evidence  is 
complete." 

There  was  silence  again.  Marcello  threw  another 
log  upon  the  fire,  and  they  waited.  Kalmon  smoked 
thoughtfully,  but  Marcello  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
covering  his  eyes  with  one  hand.  The  pain  had  not 
begun  to  be  dulled  yet,  and  he  could  only  sit  still  and 
bear  it. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  a  servant  said  that 
Ercole  was  waiting,  and  had  been  ordered  to  come,  no 
matter  how  late  it  was.  A  moment  later  he  appeared, 
and  for  once  without  his  dog. 

He  stood  before  the  door  as  it  closed  behind  him. 
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and  suspiciously  at  both  men  *^  """"'^ 

"Hetltiiu'  f  """■;' ,'-»™S'ng  i.i™  to  speak. 

I  know  U  I  Ltt  w,"'^  ''"''^"^''-  " "-  «J° 
station-masters  w:rrtde?"'°rr'  ""^  "'«'" 
^ells  newspaper  anri^^atT  ^ranTr  "'" 

answer.'    llZH    7^'' '°  ^"^  """  =«  '=^-'»'" 
weeping  to  sLrthiT^       "  °"'  *"  """"'«'•  ""^ 

Af  a%  sHt:t^^r;;:aa:rd  .i:K:r^r; 
:» ira  ron^sr/esti  t  *^'  -^'--  -- 

>-u  gentleman.     And  the  Dorter  sairl    .«.>»     i.  ^ 
combination  r     That, ,.  fi,.        T  '    ^®  ''''*'  » 

luggage  brought  ',      I  ^       '""""  "''"  '«'<*  ""  ^ 
ggage  Drought  in  this  afternoon,  to  be  weighed  •  b,.t 

.t  was  not  weighed,  for  he  came  back  after  a  qnart'er  of 

tL!  \T\  °"'"  '"'^^^  were  left  in  deposit ' 

Then  I  t<«,k  out  four  sous  and  showed  them tl 
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porter,  and  he  led  me  to  a  certain  hall,  and  showed  me 
the  luggage,  wliich  is  that  of  the  man  we  seek,  and  it 
is  marked  '  F.  C  So  when  I  had  seen,  I  made  a  show 
of  bemg  joyful,  and  gave  the  porter  five  sous  instead  of 
four.  And  he  was  very  contented.  This  is  the  truth. 
So  I  say,  he  is  still  in  Rome." 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  Kalmon,  looking  at  Marcello. 

"Excuse  me,  but  what  did  you  tell  the  young  gentle- 
man ?  "  asked  Ercole  suspiciously. 

"  That  you  would  surely  find  out,"  Kalmon  answered. 

"I  have  found  out  many  things,"  said  Ercole 
gloomily.  , 

His  voice  was  very  harsh  just  then,  as  if  speaking 
so  much  had  made  him  hoarse. 

"  He  took  some  of  his  things  away  because  he  meant 
to  spend  the  night  in  Rome,"  Kalmon  said  thought- 
fully. "He  means  to  leave  to-morrow,  perhaps  by  an 
early  train.  If  we  do  not  find  him  to-night,  we  shall 
not  catch  him  in  Rome  at  all." 

"Surely,"  said  Ercole,  "but  Rome  is  very  big,  and 
it  is  late." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

It  was  still  raining  when  thp  ^h 

villa,  and  the  night  waVJe'd':  Zl""  '^"  ''' 
had  already  set.     The  win  J  h      ,    ,  ■'""^  ""^^ 

in  Moutorio  and  the  Sn       ■.?'''  """<^  ^"^  J'^'™ 

Winding  descent,  and  LZlyZTZ  tl  ■'" 
leaves.  They  struck  Ercole's  w.n  h  ,  ''"'"enng 
he  sat  beside  tl,P  .„    t  '^"""'er-beaten  face  as 

soft  hat  pid  It:'"^"  7.*  ''»'  head,  with  his 
dripped  from  his  r»  "'''  "  '^'''  ""<•  ">«  -•»'» 
Marfello   eaned  ^s  flrr  ."""'r'"      ^'"°«"'    ""I 

It  IS  my  dog,"  Ercole  answered. 

heaa^t:ettt;:t:r---.-i^.his 
n.;ao;:  ^^;^;t::~,f r,«™%-  -^^ . 

will  be  the  were-wolf."  "^  *'"'  "*'«-"''«>  " 

The  cabman  glanced  uneasilv  »f  i  • 

the  box.  for  the  were-wol    is  V!>       "T""""  "" 

Romans.    But  he  could  T         1      "^  "'  **""•  '<> 

tu^es  in  the  glo^m   an.T  T"  *'"'  """"''^nan's  fea- 

gloom,  and  he  hastened  his  horse's  pace 
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down  the  hill,  for  he  did  not  like  the  sound  of  thos< 
gaIlop,ng  feet  behind  his  cub,  in  that  lonely  road,  I 
the  dark  and  the  rain. 

'  Wh«re  am  I  to  go?  "  he  asked,  as  he  came  near  the 
place  where  a  turn  to  the  right  leads  out  of  the  vl 
Garibaldi  down  to  the  Via  Luciano  Manara. 

But  Kalmon  knew  where  they  were,  even  better  than 
Marcello.  to  whom  the  road  was  familiar  by  day  and 
night,  in  all  weathers.  ^    -^    ^ 

"  ^^  "^t  leave  that  message  first,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor  to  Marcello     ^  We  are  coming  to  the  turning." 

man  *.     !        t"'""    ^""^^'^  »""«'»  o"'  to  'he  cab- 
n.»,  thrusting  his  head  forward  into  the  rain,  "then  I 

will  tell  you  where  to  go." 

"  ^""ta  Cecilia,"  echoed  the  cabman. 

Ercole  growled  something  quite  unintelligible,  to 
wh^ch  his  companion  paid  no  attention,  and  \e  cat 

It  niade  such  a  noise  that  the  dog's  feet  could  not  be 
heard  any  more.  There  were  more  lamps,  too  and  rt 
seemed  less  gloomy  than  up  there  under  thVitel 
lathtr  ""'  ""  "^"'^  '"  *"«  -"^°-  "*  that' 

oack  of  baint  Cecilia's  at  the  Via  Anicia 

"  To  the  right  I  »  Marcello  caUed  out  *a  second  lat«r 
from  under  the  hood. 

li^rcole.       Why  don't  you  give  me  the  address  of  the 
house  at  once  and  be  done  with  it  ?  " 
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.,„lLr."°"  *'"'  ''°"^'  •""  "•"  '•'O  «"«et.  nor  the 
^^••I  ^unde^tand.      Doe,   yo„   dog  al.    k„„„  ,,, 

»iiLnt:r  o,r :  ~' '- '«'  - 

■"oreover,  he  reZZT  .[  }"  "",'""™^  '«'»"'««».  and, 
-We  hU  n,a;ra"rM  ::r,  """'  "«  '^- 

"nal  direction  to  the  e!b,„t,  I'dreVlr  "" 
uoor  in  a  wall  in  o  «  ,  "P  before  a 

enhance  to  t,.e  little  houllV:;-"'^  ^''^'•^" 

caStd';i:-:rr'^«.''.°--"-H«whe 

appeared  into  the  1  J   '"''  ::'"""'^  ''"<''  ""d  ^e  dis- 

^^.  It  Cat j,t:r  :rr:  '--^  r-' 

that  clicked  sharply  as  it  shut  T^  t  T"^  '"'"'' 
with  the  door  on  thelei^t  and  .K  7  "*''  '"'"*  ^"'PP^'' 
which  Ercole  ^:i^'^'"Z  7  *"  ^'"^  °" 
from  behind   with  hi.  *  I    '    ^    •°^'  "*"«  "P 

in  the  feeMeC o^rS  1  ^f  Vl  ^ ^ 

ThllblSn^irt  T '  ''"^  "  *"""  »«»ce. 
in-  raL  bnTn  ?k^    "  '"'"*  P**'^""^  """der  the  driv- 

'tdd  7  r  "■*'"--  ^o:atSi:„  ;rd  ^  ^^^"^ 

Sudde^y  N.no  growled  without  moving   the  on.i. 


m 
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nou8  lo«r  growl  of  a  dog  timt  can   kiU,  and  Ercol 

growled  at  hun  in  turn,  making  a  sound  intended  t 

.mpose  «lenoe.    There  was  no  reason  why  Nino  shoul, 

growl  at  Maroello.      But  Nino  rose  slowly  upon  hi 

quarters  as  if  he  were  about  to  spring  at  the  door,  an< 

us  rough  cat  bristled  along  his  back.    Then  Ercol, 

djst.nc  ly  heard  the  latch  click  as  it  had  done  whet 

Marcello  went  in,  and  Nino  put  his  muzde  to  the  cracl 

of  the  closed  door  and  sniffed  up  and  down  it,  and  then 

along  the  stone  step.    To  Ercole  it  was  clear  that  some 

person  within  had  opened  the  door  noiselessly  a  little 

way  and  had  shut  it  again  rather  hurriedly,  on  hearing 

the  dog  and  seeing  the  cab.     Whoever  it  was  had 

wished  to  see  if  there  were  any  one  outside,  without 

being  seen  or  perhaps  had  meant  to  slip  out  without 

being  heard  by  any  one  in  the  house. 

.f  f.r'T?l''*"i"^  ^"^  inside,  had  not  heard  the  sound 
01  the  latch,  and  paid  no  attention  to  Nino's  growl  It 
was  natural  that  such  an  animal  should  growl  and  ^arl 
for  nothing,  he  thought,  especiaUy  on  a  rainy  night, 
when  the  lamps  of  a  cab  throw  strange  patches  of  %h 
on  the  ghstening  pavement. 

There  was  some  reason  why  Ercole,  who  had  heard, 
did  not  get  down  and  tell  the  Professor,  who  had  no- 
faced  nothing.  One  reason,  and  a  good  enough  one, 
was  that  whoever  it  was  that  had  opened  the  door  so 
cautiously  it  certainly  was  not  the  man  they  were  all 
hunting  that  night.  Yet  since  Ercole  knew  the  Uttle 
house,  and  probably  knew  who  lived  there,  and  that  it 
belonged  to  Marcello,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
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ho  woold  have  told  «,e  latter,  whose  footstep,  were 
heard  on  the  gravel  a  i„w  „,ome„ts  afterwarfs      iZ 

Sa^""'lr  "'"■'•  "  ■"'>'"«"'  'y  theThe    'close  L 

nothtr  Z    :  7'^  '""  '»  "">  «"'■»'">•  Creole  saM 

"ore   h!  Utl   ■    "    ■""  ^™"'^"^  "'  »'"«"».  "ven  be- 
fore  the  latter ,  u,  aj,peared,  f„r  Nino  had  a  good  mem 

spent  by  the  Roman  shore,  and  copious  leavings  fhroJn 
oh.m  from  luxurious  luncheons.     Before  they  had  w" 

in!  ~ :  ttfrnttr^  "'"'"*'  -^^^^ 

though  it  '^i.^rjzi'^srrZ^.^r^y' 

and  hooked  up  the  leathern  apron,  the  eab  rol  ed  "wav 
over  the  stones  through  the  dark  «t,v.«f,.  V  1  f^ 
bridge  of  Saint  Barthflomew  ""'  '""""^  """ 

feiTi    ?."'    "'''"'"^  "'  ""^  "^"'^  ''''«'»  a  little  lace 
feU  about  her  strong  white  throat. 

Mait"!^^™!^  !r  '"  *"'  ■"  '"'PPy  "^ri^e  when 
Marcello  had  entered  the  room,  though  it  was  not  two 

hours  s.nce  he  had  left  her,  and  she  coL  stmsrli  Z 
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Sir.  )ke  of  his  last  cigarette.  She  had  felt  a  sudden  chi 
when  she  had  seen  his  face,  for  she  never  saw  him  loc 
grave  and  preoccupied  without  believing  that  he  ha 
grown  suddenly  tired  of  her,  and  that  the  end  ha 
come  But  then  she  had  seen  his  eyes  lighten  for  he 
anil  she  had  known  that  he  was  not  tired  of  her,  bi 
only  very  much  in  earnest  and  very  much  in  a  hurry 

He  had  bidden  her  find  out  from  Settimia  wher 

Corbano  was,  if  the  womah  knew  it ;  he  had  told  he 

to  find  out  at  any  cost,  and  had  put  a  great  deal  o 

emphasis  on  the  last  words.      In   answer  to  the  on, 

question  she  asked,  he  told   her  that  Corbario  wrs  , 

murderer,  and  was  trying  to  escape.     He  had  not  time 

to  explain  more  fuiiy,  but  he  knew  that  he  could  count 

on  her.      She  did  not  love  Folco   Corbario,  and  she 

came  of  a  race  that  could  hate,  for  it  was  the  race 

of  the  Roman  hill  peasants.    So  he  left  her  quickly  and 

went  on.  '' 

But  when  he  was  gone,  Regina  sat  quite  still  for 
some  time,  looking  at  the  fire.     Settimia  was  safe  in 
her  own  room,  and  was  probably  asleep.     It  would  be 
soon  enough  to  wake  her  when  Regina  had  considered 
what  she  should  say  in  order  to  get  the  information 
Marcello  wanted.      Settimia  would  deny  having  had 
any  communication  with  Corbario,  or  that  she  knew 
anything  of  his  whereabouts.      The  next  step  would 
probably  be  to  tempt  her  with  money  or  other  pres- 
ents.     If  this  failed,  what  was  to  be  done  ?    Somehow 
Regma  guessed  that  a  bribe  would  not  have  much 
effect  on  the  woman. 
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to  Settimia      R  '^""^  ^"  ^'^^  ^«"«r«  ^e  wrote 

CO  »et  imia.     Reg^a  could  not  understancJ  tl.n  .  ]  * 
in  wh  ch  thev  stoml  f«       i       """^^«^»n"  the  relation 

cello,  and  she  Iind  sworn  tint  ),„  .u     , , 

that;  and  besides    Tk    i        .    ,        "'*'  ^^^  '""'  '» 
.  ouu  oesiues,  lie  had  wished  to  kill  Vloi.„oii     ■ 

order  to  get  his  monev     Ti,„f      "  J"  ■""  -"arcello  in 
very  bad    hVt  t„"      ^"  "^^  '""'•  ""do'-btedly- 

«..e  Of  an  int "t^  id^::::  r 'r  ^"' ^ 

srthrxtr^tr '"-^^^^^^ 

-attempt  haSed,?nd'  rsarrljit 
m  comparison  with  the  heinous  crime  of  trvinf  t7 
rate  two  lovers  by  treacherv     Th„t         ^  i^       'P*" 
would  not  forgive  Co.b"-r  '"     "'""  '^^^'"^ 

bancs  instrument  and  helper;  and  as  she  meant  to 
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include  the  woman  in  her  vengeance,  she  would  not  le 
her  go,  but  kept  her,  and  treated  her  so  generously  anc 
unsuspiciously  that  Settimia  was  glad  to  stay,  sinc^ 
Corbario  still  wished  it. 

Regina  looked  at  the  little  travelling-clock  that  stoo< 
on  the  low  table  at  her  elbow,  and  saw  that  it  was  half 
past  eleven.  Behind  the  drawn  curtains  she  could  heai 
the  rain  beating  furiously  against  the  shutters,  but  al 
was  quiet  within  the  house.  Kegina  listened,  for  Set 
timia's  room  was  overhead,  and  when  she  moved  about 
her  footsteps  could  be  heard  in  the  sitting-room.  Re- 
gina had  heard  her  just  before  Marcello  had  come  in, 
but  there  was  no  sound  now ;  she  had  probably  gone  tc 
bed.     Regina  lit  a  candle  and  went  into  her  own  room. 

On  a  shelf  near  the  little  toilet-table  there  was  a  box, 
covered  with  old  velvet,  in  which  she  kept  the  few 
simple  pins  and  almost  necessary  bits  of  jewellery  which 
she  had  been  willing  to  accept  from  Marcello.  She 
took  it  down,  set  it  upon  the  toilet-table  and  opened  it. 
A  small  silver-mounted  revolver  lay  amongst  the  other 
things,  for  Marcello  had  insisted  that  she  should  have  a 
weapon  of  some  kind,  because  the  house  seemed  lonely 
to  him.  He  had  shown  her  how  to  use  it,  but  she  had 
forgotten.  She  took  it  out,  and  turned  it  over  and  over 
in  her  hands,  with  a  puzzled  look.  She  did  not  even 
know  whether  it  was  loaded  or  not,  and  did  not  remem- 
ber how  to  open  the  chamber.  She  wondered  how  the 
thing  worked,  and  felt  rather  afraid  of  it.  Besides,  if 
she  had  to  use  it,  it  would  make  a  dreadful  noise ;  so 
she  put  it  back  carefully  amongst  the  things. 
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her  take  tliera  out  Ja  Murcello  hud  made 

»*D  uiera  out  and  wear  none  at  nil      Ti 

which  had  once  «,e„.ed  e7fi„: \„\r  sl  f^  '"" 
the  .lightest  ,enti„.ent  about  „ch  t  LA  ?,,""' 
IwaaanU  are  altOffeth,.r  th     i      !  ^  '"'  "»'"'" 

'hewoHd;  thetttto  ,"    r""""'?'  '"-^'^  '" 

t-  awa,.  ao  .,1  had  a  t^'  ^ZluZrV  """ 
idea  of  £rivi„„  thpm  ♦  ^  "''  '^'^'^  *  ^affue 

long  pin  she  uaed  to  aticlcTol  hi  h'  J'^  "'" 

when  she  went  to  church  *  "  '"'  ^"'"'''y' 

woman  who  had  given  her  bir  h    t  ■""'"'''•"* 

specimen  „f  the  pi„,  worn  by  the  h  llT  """  "  ""'' 

or«rgirr:br-rr^^^^^^^ 

pm  from  eom.ng  out  after  it  wa,  thrust  through  1 
nair.     Regma  took  the  ball  off  and  f«If  .i         • 
which  was  as  sharo  as  th.t  J  ,  "'  P°'"*' 

tried  the  blade  S  tf  ^    .    '  ^"'^"'^^  •  ""^  '^^ 

-ould  easUj  roach  ,t  with  her  right  hand ;  but  she 
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did  not  screw  on  tlio  ball.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  pin 
would  fall  out.  She  was  very  deliberate  in  all  she  did  ; 
she  even  put  up  her  hand  two  or  three  times,  without 
looking  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  to  be  quite  sure  where 
to  find  the  hilt  of  the  pin  if  she  should  need  it.  Mar- 
cello  had  told  her  to  get  the  information  he  wanted  "  at 
any  cost." 

Then  she  went  back,  with  her  candle,  through  the 
cheerful  sitting-room,  and  out  through  a  small  vestibule 
that  was  now  dark,  and  up  the  narrow  staircase  to  find 
Settimia. 

She  knocked,  and  the  woman  opened,  and  Regina 
was  a  little  surprised  to  see  that  she  was  still  dressed. 
She  was  pale,  and  looked  very  anxious  as  she  faced  her 
mistress  in  the  doorway.  , 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked,  rather  nervously. 
"Nothing,"  Ilegina  answered  in  a  reassuring  tone. 
"  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  about  a  little  change  I 
want  in  the  trimming  of  that  hat,  and  as  I  heard  you 
moving  about,  I  came  up  before  going  to  bed." 

Settimia  had  taken  off  her  shoes  more  than  half  an 
hour  earlier  in  order  to  make  no  noise,  and  her  suspi- 
cions and  her  fears  were  instantly  aroused.  She  drew 
her  lids  together  a  little  and  looked  over  Ilegina's  shoul- 
der through  the  open  door  towards  the  dark  staircase. 
She  was  not  a  tall  woman,  and  was  slightly  made,  but  she 
was  energetic  and  could  be  quick  when  she  chose,  as 
Regina  knew.  Regina  quietly  shut  the  door  behind  her 
and  came  forward  into  the  room,  carrying  her  candle- 
stick, which  she  set  down  upon  the  table  near  the  lamp. 
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"  Where  is  that  hat?  "  she  asked,  so  naturally  that  the 
woman  began  to  think  nothing,  was  wrong  after  aU 
Setumm  turned  to  eross  the  room,  in  ofder  to  g"  the 

on  the  floor.     Regma  followed  her,  and  stood  beside 
her  as  she  bent  down.  ® 

Then  without  the  slightest  warning  Regi„a  cau<rht 
her  arms  from  behind  and  threw  her  I  hfr  kneest 
that  she  was  forced  to  crouch  down  her  h«  J  »i!!  ^ 
touching  the  floor.    She  was  no  mo:;  tl  Tehtt 

caught.    But  she  did  not  scream,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
keeping  her  senses  about  her. 

Policemen  know  that  ninetynine  out  of  a  hundred 
criminals  ask  that  question  when  they  are  taken 

I  want  to  know  several  things,"  Kegina  answered. 
Let  me  go,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can." 
"No,  yon  won't,"  Regina  replied,  looking  about  her 
for  something  with  which  to  tie  the  woman's  hands,  for 
she  had  forgotten  that  this  might  be  necessary.    "I 
shall  not  let  you  f;o  until  I  know  everything  " 

She  felt  that  «ettimia's  thin  hands  were  cautiously 
trying  the  strength  of  her  own  and  turning  a  very  little 
in  her  grasp.  She  threw  her  weight  upon  the  woman's 
shoulders  to  keep  her  down,  grasped  both  wrists  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  tore  off  the  long  silk 
cord  that  tied  her  own  dressing-gown  at  the  waist.  It 
was  new  and  strong. 
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"  You  had  better  not  struggle,"  she  said,  as  she  got 
the  first  turn  round  Settimia's  wrists  and  began  to 
pull  it  tight.  "You  are  in  my  power  now.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  scream  either,  for  nobody  will  hear  you." 

"I  know  it,"  the  woman  replied.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  me?" 

"I  shall  ask  questions.  If  you  answer  them,  I 
shall  not  hurt  you.  If  you  do  not,  I  shall  hurt  you 
until  you  do,  or  until  you  die.  Now  I  am  going  to 
tie  your  wrists  to  your  heels,  so  that  you  cannot 
move.  Then  I  will  put  a  pillow  under  your  head, 
so  that  you  can  be  pretty  comfortable  while  we  talk  a 
little." 

She  spoke  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  which  terrified 
Settimia  much  more  than  any  dramatic  display  of 
anger  or  hatred  could  have  done.  In  a  few  moments 
the  woman  was  bound  hand  and  foot.  Regina  turned 
her  upon  her  side,  and  arranged  a  pillow  under  her 
head  as  she  had  promised  to  do.  Then  she  sat  down 
upon  the  floor  beside  the  pillow  and  looked  at  her 
calmly. 

"  In  this  way  we  can  talk,"  she  said. 

Settimia's  rather  stony  eyes  were  wide  with  fear 
now,  as  she  lay  on  her  side,  watching  Regina's  face. 

"  I  have  always  served  you  faithfully,"  she  said.  "  I 
cannot  understand  why  you  treat  me  so  cruelly." 

"  Yes,"  Regina  answered,  unmoved,  "  you  have  been 
an  excellent  maid,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged 
to  tie  you  up  like  the  calves  that  are  taken  to  the  city 
on  carts.     Now  tell  me,  where  is  Signor  Corbario  ?  " 
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Howshould  I  know?"  whined  S.ff    • 
more   frightened.     "I  W  w J      ""*'  '^''^°% 

Corbario.  I  swear  that  I  hTve  h  m7  *'""'  "'^"^ 
Hw  can  I  possibly  know  wJ  t  ^  *''"'  '"«°  ^im. 
ably  at  his  Luse/at  thThtr-  '"  ""'    «^  '»  P-"" 

-"^•"itiirnruvar''^  ■"-'«'*'"« 

you  know  nothing  abo«  L  f    T'  ""^  '"  '"y  *at 
Now  listen.    I  w4  ^  n!       J        ^  *"■  »"«  ^ou  do. 

^ou  and   Signrcl~r-f  f^  '"'='"• 
together."  ^®^®  '^  South   America 

You   remember    how   snrfrf!  i      i        '*°  y^»"  "ffo. 

•I^ootor.  Corhario'°l:iX^rand"''    "^^ 
ills  nurae,  don't  you?"  '  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^ere 

-itldlrant;?  T. '*'«■"'"'''  -0  ''"O 

"You  are  the  devil-"  r"":l ^.''  '«""•• 
«  all  «  lie ! "  she  crJed'  »„t'  ?**  '"'"^'y-     "  «•>'  it 
"Iwasneverin  S  "tl' ™i''''^  ''^"«  '*«°""  again. 
"This  is  a  lie,"  oreri;r'-°"'''  "'"^''  »«™^  •' " 
"If  you   do  no    tdl  m«      .^'"*"''"'P*''*«"=alm. 
to-night,  I  sha^  gllX^r  f*""'  ^'"'«"»  - 
an  I  know  about  you  "       ^    *  *°-'"°"°''  and  tell 
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"  You  know  nothing.  What  is  all  this  that  you  are 
inventing  ?    You  are  a  wicked  woman  !  " 

"  Take  care !  Perhaps  I  am  a  wicked  woman.  Who 
knows !  I  am  not  a  saint,  but  you  are  not  my  con- 
fessor. It  is  the  contrary,  perhaps;  and  perhaps 
you  will  have  to  confess  to  me  this  night,  before  going 
to  the  other  world,  if  you  confess  at  all.  Where  is 
Signor  Corbario  ?  " 

As  she  asked  the  question,  she  quietly  took  the  long 
pin  from  her  hair  and  began  to  play  with  the  point.  • 

"  Are  you  going  to  murder  me  ? "  groaned  the 
wretched  woman,  watching  the  terrible  little  weapon. 

"I  should  not  call  it  murder  to  kill  you.  This 
point  is  sharp.  Should  you  like  to  feel  it?  You 
shall.  In  this  way  you  will  perhaps  be  persuaded  to 
speak." 

She  gently  pressed  the  point  against  Settimia's 
cheek. 

"  Don't  move,  or  you  will  scratch  yourself,"  she  said, 
as  the  woman  tried  to  draw  back  her  face.  "  Now,  will 
y^u  tell  me  where  Signor  Corbario  is  ?  I  want  to 
know." 

Settimia  must  have  feared  Corbario  more  than  she 
feared  Regina  and  the  sharp  pin  at  that  moment,  for 
she  shook  her  head  and  set  her  teeth.  Perhaps  she 
believed  that  Regina  was  only  threatening  her,  and 
did  not  mean  to  do  her  any  real  bodily  hurt ;  but 
in  this  she  was  misled  by  Regina's  very  quiet 
manner. 

"I  shall  wait  a  little  while,"  said   Regina,  almost 
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will  aoream  ."^Ld  LT,  Vf  ",  "T'  "'"^"">''  y»" 
Now  think  a  litUe  and  dt.      7^'  ^^  ''«»'  ?<>"• 
Rerina  laid  Ih.  '*'  '^''*'  y"  ^"'  do-" 

w  c  ^dta  ;7r;.^n^nr:f  ''^'•^'-  -^ 

as  the  l.ill  women  often  II V^""?  "^'^^  "''""• 
waiting  for  anything  ''"""  ^''^"  '"ey  are 

Her  face  hardened  slowlv  until  •»  i.  j 
which  Marcello  had  n  vl^  T,  "'  ""  ^^P'^"""" 
cruelty,  nor  of  flerop  «!!  ..  ''*'  ""'  »  '""^  of 
she  „.eant  to  do  ^  :  '?  f  """'""°''  '"  -^at 
and  Settin.ia  ga^ei  ':,HZ'll  ZT^t"'"^ 
profile,  so  fearfullv  ^,'=f     .  splendid  marble 

t»e  bright  S?f     r  at  ~;':  '"1  ''*"  '" 

woman,  quietly  waiting  t„ln'  °*'*"^''  »'  ^e 

her  flg^^  seemer;: gfot  iT""'' r  '"  *^"°"' ' 

of  her  prisoner  •  the  «  !    ^^   ,      '"  "'"  '*™''«<»  «)'«« 

as  she  Lathed  wL  tlW  f h  "  ''"™  "'  ""  "''-■» 

of^^thatwou.d^erL:^^:—;""''"- 
»n<.f:t*:ndrnLt;htTrrt''r''«'^''-^ 

bear  the  sight  quietlytr  ^e^  of  T'^  "»"-' 
break  dowr    «U„„«ti  quarter  of  an  hour ;  they 

anima..°Zu;^XXwT'''^    r""''^'   '"^^ 
and  that  they  have  L  1  "   P"'^*'"'^'  "»«''«' 

than  to  lie  !till    L  ^         f'     '^"^''''''S  '«  <««ier 
when  andXl  it7»      "^   "'*'  '^'■'f«  -^  wondering 

^  Retina  ^ tlLL'^,  ^ fe  dV"  ShV "T;  ^'•• 
•"-Corhariohin^lfi^CrtwefhrJrre! 
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thing  to  have  the  woman  who  had  helped  him.     She 
was  very  glad  that  she  had  insisted  on  keeping  Settimia 
in  spite  of  Marcello's  remonstrances.     It  had  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  the  information  he  wanted,  and  which, 
she  felt  sure,  was  to  lead  to  Corbario's  destruction. 
She  was  to  find  out  "  at  any  cost "  ;  those  had  been 
Marcello's  words,  and  she  supposed  he  knew  that  she 
would  obey  him  to  the  letter.     Vov  she  said  to  herself 
that  he  was  the  master,  and  that  if  she  did  not  obey  him 
in  siich  a  matter,  wiien  he  seemed  so  much  in  earnest, 
he  would  be  disappointed,  and  angry,  and  would  then 
grow  quickly  tired  of  her,  and  so  the  end  would  come. 
"  At  any  cost,"  as  he  had  said  it  in  his  haste,  meant  to 
Regina  at  the  cost  of  blood,  and  life,  and  limb,  if  need 
were.     Corbario  was  the  enemy  of  the  man  she  loved; 
it  was  her  lover's  pleasure  to  find  out  his  enemy  and  to 
be  revenged  at  last ;  what  sort  of  woman  must  she  be 
if  she  did  not  help  him  ?  what  was  her  love  worth  if 
she  did  not  obey  him  ?    He  had  been  always  kind  to 
her,  and  more  than  kind  ;  but  it  would  have  been  quite 
the  same  if  he  had  treated  her  worse  than  a  dog,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  send  her  away  from  him.    She  be- 
longed to  him,  and  he  was  the  master,  to  do  as  he 
pleased.     If  he  sent  her  away,  she  would  go;  but  if 
not,  he  might  have  beaten  her  and  she  would  never 
have  complained.     Now  that  he  had  given  a  simple 
command,  she  was  not  going  to  disobey  him.     She  had 
pride,  but  it  was  not  for  him,  and  m  her  veins  the  blood 
of  sixty  generations  of  slaves  and  serfs  had  come  down 
to  her  through  two  thousand  years,  the  blood  of  men 
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often  familiar  with  m,,.^  """» — of  men  and  women  too 
oradle,  to  tZ^^tZ        "'  "''^"  "'^''"' ''-  '"eir 

self,  and  did  not  llw  Ih  tV  ^'  '°'''  "P°"  •■- 
"ilent,  aa  her  parched  L  *  '  '"""""*  "  ^'«' 
teeth.     But  Te  t^  "'"'"P™^"  -'^e  upon  her  parted 

not  even  look  at  W     nlZT"^'""^  «^»'™  -^i-l 

>-.sp.ofi.xrof"irr-^''*^- 

-d/feit  the  mrb  ^r;:;:r'  ^"f  ^"^  *'- 

and  blood  on  i,«  way  to  herTrf    f""^p  ''''  '"'' 

-S^TtLtSfr  '-^  -  -- 

-d  her  dr^  ^f^' ~.  ^tuf  '™"'  ^  '^'^ 
She  thought  she  harl  «n     ^"7^"*  *'"  *^ey  cracked,  and 

^o^HerLolXrprSrf^'t^^^-*' 
up^W.neesbe.ideth^epillow.'^rj-tr 
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»' Where  is  Corbario?"  she  asked,  looking  down. 
"If  you  will  not  tell  I  shall  hurt  you." 

Settimia's  lips  moved,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  speak, 
but  no  words  came  from  them.  Regina  got  up  from 
the  floor,  went  to  the  washstand  and  poured  some 
water  into  the  glass,  for  she  thought  it  possible  that 
the  woman  was  really  unable  to  utter  a  sound  because 
her  throat  was  parc^  ed  with  fear.  But  she  could 
speak  a  little  as  soon  as  Regina  left  her  side,  and  the 
last  peril  seemed  a  few  seconds  less  near. 

"For  the  love  of    God,  don't    kill   me  yet,"   she 
moaned.     "Let  me  speak  first  I" 

Regina  came  back,  knelt  down,  and  set  the  glass 
on  the  floor,  beside  the  pin. 

"That  is  all  I  want,"  she  said  quietly,  "that  you 
should  speak." 

"  Water,"  moaned  Settimia,  turning  her  eyes  to  the 

glass. 

Regina  held  up  her  head  a  little  and  set  the  tumbler 
to  her  lips,  and  she  drank  eagerly.  The  fear  of  death 
is  more  parcning  than  wound-fever  or  passion. 

"  Now  you  can  surely  talk  a  little,"  Regina  said. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  know  where  he  is?  "  Settimia 
asked  in  a  weak  voice.  "Are  the  police  looking  for 
him?  What  has  he  done?  Why  do  you  want  me  to 
betray  him?" 

"  These  are  too  many  questions,"  Regina  answered. 
"  I  have  been  told  to  make  you  tell  where  he  is,  and  I 
will.     That  is  enough." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  he  is." 
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In  an  instant  the  point  of  the  sharp  little  blade  was 
pressing  against  the  woman's  throat,  harder  and  hardr 
oj«  second  mo™  and  it  would  pierce  the  skin  and  drlw 

oo^Y'       He  IS  in  the  house  I  " 


S      ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

With  a  single  movement  Regina  was  on  her  feet,  for 
she  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  her  first  instinct 
was  to  be  ready  for  some  new  and  unsuspected  danger. 
In  a  flash  it  seemed  to  her  that  since  Corbario  was  in 
the  house,  he  might  very  possibly  enter  suddenly  and 
take  Settimia*s  defence.  Regina  was  not  afraid  of  him, 
but  she  was  only  a  woman  after  all,  and  Corbario  was 
not  a  man  to  stop  at  trifles.  He  was  very  likely  armed, 
and  would  perhaps  shoot  her,  in  order  to  make  good  his 
escape  with  Settimia,  unless,  as  was  quite  probable,  he 
killed  his  old  accomplice  too,  before  leaving  the  room. 

Regina  stood  still  a  moment,  reflecting  on  the  danger- 
ous situation.  It  certainly  would  not  be  safe  to  release 
Settimia  yet ;  for  if  Corbario  were  really  in  the  house, 
the  two  together  could  easily  overpower  one  woman, 
though  she  was  strong. 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  untie  you  yet,"  Regina 
said,  and  with  a  glance  at  the  prostrate  figure  she  took 
up  her  candlewstick,  stuck  her  pin  through  her  hair 
before  the  mirror,  and  went  to  the  door. 

She  took  the  key  from  the  lock,  put  it  back  on  the 
outside,  and  turned  it,  and  put  it  into  her  pocket  when 
she  had  shut  the  door  after  her.  Then  she  slowly 
descended  the  stairs,  stopping  now  and  then  to  listen, 

S22 
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Z'  S' if  t  T'  ""'  ""  '»'«'  -  «»'  '"e  could 
.natohed  h„  pif  J^u'*'!  ~-"''  ">«  -o-W  have 

«  loaded  revolver       BuT?^     /  ''"*  ""•"'"  "'th 

o;  truth.  utteZ-  to^^m-a^  T  '"  "' 
when  death  was  apfnoii  \  *^®    moment 

acrea-ned  rutTe  ^  h  LT  '":  ,  '"*  "»""  ""^^ 
•l««dy  left  Rome  ™  l^  I.  '"^'"''  "  *'"'«"<'  ""d 
night-or  even  I;  I»  ,   .  ""i:  '"  """"  "«"<"  ^"^  ""o 

f.e  i-t  oasrKeirr.d'^ttr.rhr  ^- 

would  have   let  her  eo     Th«r!  ^'^'  *"^ 

Wild  longing  came  over  her   o  h Le  hii  i'„\'"'''-    ^ 
•■ound  hand  and  foot  lik^  «!.»  J  ^"  P""*""' 

him  .f  I,       ,  Settimia,  and  then  to  torment 

h«m  at  her  pleasure  until  he  died.  She  Mt  ti  V  . 
of  half  a  dozen  men  in  her,  and  the  cou  j^  of  an  r^^' 
-  she  ™se  to  her  feet  once  more.  S^^ld  ,12' 
He  was  not  a  big  man.    If  she  could  cat.'h  Z  iZ 


v 


iiL!*j'. 
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behind,  aa  she  had  caught  the  woman,  she  might  perhaps 
overpower  him.  With  the  thought  of  near  revenge  the 
last  ray  of  caution  disappeared,  and  from  being  fearless 
Regina  became  suddenly  reckless. 

But  as  she  rose,  she  heard  a  sound  overhead,  and  it 
was  the  unmistakable  sound  of  footsteps.  She  started 
in  surprise.  It  was  simply  impossible  that  Settimia 
should  have  loosed  the  cord  that  bound  her.  Regina 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  low  hill  country  and  in  the 
Campagna,  and  she  could  tie  9ome  of  the  knots  used  by 
Roman  muleteers  and  carters,  which  hold  as  well  as 
those  men  learn  at  sea.  She  had  tied  Settimia  very 
firmly,  and  short  of  a  miracle  the  woman  could  not 
have  freed  herself.  Yet  the  footsteps  had  been  dis- 
tinctly audible  for  a  moment.  Since  Settimia  was  not 
walking  about,  Corbario  must  have  got  into  the  room. 
Yet  Regina  had  locked  the  door,  and  had  the  key  in 
her  pocket.  It  was  perfectly  incomprehensible.  She 
left  the  sitting-room  again,  carrying  her  candle  as  be- 
fore; but  at  the  door  she  turned  back,  and  set  the 
candle-stick  upon  the  table.  She  would  be  safer  in  the 
dark,  and  would  have  a  better  chance  of  taking  Corbario 
by  surprise. 

Poor  Regina  had  not  grown  up  amongst  people  who 
had  a  high  standard  of  honour,  and  her  own  ideas  about 
right  and  wrong  were  primitive,  to  speak  charitably. 
But  if  she  had  dreamt  of  the  deed  that  was  being  done 
upstairs,  her  heart  would  have  stood  still,  and  she  would 
have  felt  sick  at  the  tnere  thought  of  such  villainy. 

She  had  left  the  room  and  locked  the  door,  and  while 
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i'oldT!?'!  ^  ^"  ""•'""«  »"  "■«  -"^i-  no  oth«, 
aound  h.d  broken  the  8till„e»,.     |(„t  r  V 

later  a  whi«p«red  question  o^n,J ,  "      "'"'"*' 

of  Bight.  ^""""'"  """»»  f™™  wme  penon  out 

''I.  .he  gone?  "the  whisper  aaked. 

round  the  :^^S„^tSe^;XT'  "s?*-  '"°'''*' 
not  turn  over  to  «.  i,-     Y.  ""'•     Settimia  could 

towanl,  her  '""'  ""'  ""  '"«"<'  >"'»  con.ing 

"H™"^"*''?'' ''" '"""^  "'«""'" 'hroat. 

in  awhir^vrr  '  t""  "*""«'«  y-."  •>«  said 
afford  Sust  y„?"  ^r  •;;r^»''  -•  -"  I  cannot 
going  to  do?"  ^  "  ^°"  ''"°''  "^t  I  a™ 

Do  It  quickly!  "she  gasped. 

Hush  I"    His  hand  tightened  on  her  throat.    "If 
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you  were  in  Salta,  you  should  die  by  tenths  of  inches, 
if  it  took  all  night !     That  would  be  too  good  for  you." 

He  spat  in  her  face  as  she  writhed  under  his  grasp. 
He  looked  into  her  living  eyes  once  more  with  all  the 
cowardly  hate  that  possessed  him,  he  struck  deep  and 
sure,  he  saw  the  light  break  in  the  pupils,  and  heard  the 
awful  rattle  of  her  last  breath. 

In  an  instant  he  was  at  the  window,  and  had  thrown 
it  wide  open.  He  got  out  quickly,  let  himself  down 
with  his  hands,  and  pushed  himself  away  from  the  wall 
with  his  feet  as  he  jumped  down  backwards,  well  know- 
ing that  there  was  grass  below  him,  and  that  the  earth 
was  as  soft  as  sponge  with  the  long  rain.  He  was 
sure  that  he  could  not  hurt  himself.  Yet  befoi«  his 
feet  touched  the  ground  he  had  uttered  a  low  cry  of 
fear. 

He  was  on  his  legs  now  and  trying  to  run,  but  it  was 
too  late.  There  was  the  flash  of  a  lantern  in  the  wet 
garden,  and  between  him  and  the  light,  and  just  below 
it,  he  saw  two  points  of  greenish  fire  coming  at  him ; 
for  he  saw  everything  then ;  and  he  heard  the  rush  of 
a  heavy  beast's  feet,  tearing  up  the  earth  with  iron 
claws,  and  the  savage  breath,  and  the  loud  hiss  of  a  man 
setting  the  creature  on ;  for  he  heard  every  sound  then ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  thing  of  terror  would  leap  up 
with  resistless  strength  and  hurl  its  weight  upon  him, 
and  bury  its  jagged  fangs  in  his  throat  and  tear  him,  in 
an  instant  that  would  seem  like  an  hour  of  agony,  and 
that  the  pain  and  the  fear  would  be  as  if  he  were 
hung  up  by  all  the  nerves  of  his  body,  drawn  out  and 
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t-rUted;  for  he  knew  everything  then-  and  in   ,1,  . 
-measurable  tin,e  which  i.  nothing,  ^  d  „et  U  nflnit 

laughed  away  the  good,  andC  ZZ  on  and  ""' 
soned  him,  and  woiil.1  Ko      k        ,  '  *"^  P°^- 

and  damn  tion  Turefv  Z  f""^'"  '™  '^  ""^  '^-"' 
woman  that  loved  him '.  ?„  ,  """  ''""'"«  ''«^'"<'<' 
then;  and  W  veJ^^Jr  L:  "T",'""'  "'"'''''"^ 
youth,  there  c.  IZv  LeZ  h  d  """,!""  """^ 
and  kind,  but  that  mirt  w  """^  "**"  S^""" 

01  the  trum^t  oflTaf t  ^leT  "°'"  "^^  '"'  "- 

-s-iri-rbeZirr::^' 
r^rthX:ortLtar^----"^^^^ 

.-along,      lonX;^---^^^^^ 

ft:^j:r.5erdi^dXt.^ir^' 
':Ee^ax^Ser^^^^ 

For  they  had  caught  him  fairly  and  brought  him 
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down.  Kalraon  had  watched  him  long,  and  had  told 
some  of  his  suspicions  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the 
latter,  unknown  to  Kalmon,  had  caused  him  to  be 
watched  from  time  to  time.  But  he,  who  had  been 
watched  before  and  had  once  already  escaped  for  his 
life,  had  sometimes  seen  faces  near  him  that  he  did  not 
trust,  and  when  he  had  turned  back  from  the  station 
that  afternoon  he  had  seen  one  of  those  faces;  so  he  had 
driven  away  quickly  in  a  cab,  by  winding  ways,  so  as 
not  to  be  followed.  Yet  Kalmon  and  Marcello,  talking 
as  they  drove,  grew  more  and  more  sure  that  he  would 
wish  to  see  Settimia  before  he  left  Rome,  the  more 
certainly  if  he  believed  himself  pursued,  as  seemed 
likely  from  his  changing  his  mind  at  the  station.  So 
they  had  stopped  their  cab  before  they  had  reached 
their  destination,  and  had  sent  Ercole  back  to  Tras- 
tevere  with  the  key  of  the  garden  gate,  bidding  him 
watch,  as  it  was  most  probable  that  Corbario  would  try 
to  get  out  through  the  garden;  and  before  long  they 
had  come  back  to  the  door  of  the  house  that  opened 
upon  the  street,  and  had  let  themselves  in  quietly,  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  noise  of  the  struggle  as  the  dog 
threw  Corbario  to  the  ground.  For  the  other  entrance 
to  the  little  vestibule  opened  upon  the  garden  within,  at 
the  very  spot  where  Corbario  alighted  when  he  jumped 
from  the  window. 

And  now  they  stood  there  in  the  rain  round  the 
wounded  man,  while  Marcello  held  the  lantern  to  his 
face,  and  Regina  thrust  a  lamp  out  of  the  lower  window 
which  she  had  thrown  open. 
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uiiecuy  to  Dim  as  be  was  nearest. 

St.U  he  looked  at  her  in  silence,  with  his  deen-set 
nnwmkuig  eyes.    Marcello  and  KaI„on  we«  tlw 

^ri  tht  »-d"^  '"""^ "'  *«  "-^  »<»  *' 

^J  You  don't  know  me,"  he  said  slowly,  "but  I  know 

The  rain  was  beating  upon  her  lamp,  and  at  that 
moment  the  shade  cocked  under  the  o„ld'^roi«  and  fe 
to  peces  and  the  wind  instantly  extinguished'^he  flam 
of  the  flanng  w,ck.     Regina  withdrew  into  the  room  to 
get  mother  light,  and  Erco.e  stared  after  her  i:;:  th^ 

the'Shi'l^Id'''"  '"''  '^'"""''  '"""""^  "?«»■*«  "hy 
the  l,ght  had  gone  out.    "  We  must  get  him  inside  at 


i 
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once,  or  he  will  die  here.    Come,  Ercole!    Make  that 
dog  lie  down  and  keep  quiet." 

Between  them  they  carried  Corbario  into  the  house. 
Nino  watched  on  the  step  in  the  rain,  but  when  the 
door  was  shut  behind  him,  he  crawled  down  to  the 
wet  grass  and  lapped  the  blood  and  water  in  the  dark. 
They  carried  Corbario  upstairs  to  an  empty  room  there 
was,  and  as  they  went  Regina  tried  to  tell  Marcello 
what  she  had  done.  They  opened  Settiraia's  door, 
which  was  still  locked,  and  they  found  her  quite  dead, 
and  the  window  was  wide  open ;  then  Regina  under- 
stood that  Corbario  had  been  hidden  within  hearing, 
and  had  killed  the  woman  because  she  had  confessed. 

The  men  who  had  been  sent  from  the  central  police 
station  at    Kalmon's  request  arrived  a  few  minutes 
later.    One  was  at  once  sent  for  a  surgeon  and  for 
more  men ;  the  other  remained.    Soon  the  little  house 
was  full  of  officials,  in  uniform  and  in  plain  clothes. 
They  examined  everything,  they  wrote  rapidly  on  big 
sheets  of  stamped  paper;    their  chief  took  the  first 
deposition  of  Regina,  and  of  the  three  men,  and  of  the 
surgeon.    At  dawn  a  man  came  with  a  rough  pine 
coffin.      Officials  came  a:.d  went,  and  wei-e  gravely 
busy.    One  man  spoke  of  coffee  when  it  was  day,  and 
went  and  made  some  in  the  little  kitchen,  for  the  two 
young  women  who  cooked  and  did  the  work  of  the 
house  did  not  sleep  there,  and  would  not  come  till 
past  seven  o'clock. 

During  the  long  hours,  when  Regina  and  Marcello 
were  not  wanted,  they  were  together  in  the  sitting- 
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room    downstairs       Ro«- 
eve.7thi„,  she  r„e.i7  th^"    "^'^^"•'    '»    <>«'«n 
«"d  n>uch  which  she  had    r      T""*"  °'  ">«  »'«•"• 
Settimia  but  had  never    L  7"   T   ^""'"^   «^u 
from  time  to  ti,„e  and  to  .1  -  '""'  '" 

-I  that  Corbario  Z  Imi  a  "  ."  ""  ^''-^  "". 
"o^e  of  Eroole.  He  h,d  Li  V. """  '^'y  «"-  "o 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  I  ^^  "''*  deposition, 

that  the  »nrderer  had  ltd"  T  ""  """='  '"«  ""-« 
.  and  that  the  dog  had  pulTed  1       !?  *"  "PP« 'window, 

looked  nemusly  at  tlf    It        <?°"'''     "^^  °®"''"' 
evidence,  and  were  j  d     ?'  ^"^""^^  ^^  Creole  i„ 

'"eir  sight:    The"?  e  i'st^  ^T"'  "■"  ""^  ° 
,<»»  h-  jaws,  and  his  eyes  jl  r.™  J*.""'  ""^  ''™«^» 
laid  one  hand  on  his  nncoMr.     ;*■""•■  •""  Creole 
luiet,  and  did  not  even    "n!      fthe  "t '"  ""  '""^ 

Regina  and  Marcello  sat  1  ,    ^       Po'-eemen. 
W  voice,  and  look  "    aTea  f  t  ""''  '""'"■?  '»  » 

woman  ?  "  ^  "  ^^'"'^  ^  a°»  afraid  of  the  dead 

"No,"  Marcello  answered    tiK,,* 
here."  nswered,   "but  you   cannot   stay 

« 


^; 


.  '^^ms^iL^^^^m^.^'s^'mc . 
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little  house,  how  the  reporters  would  hang  about  the 
street  for  a  week  to  come,  and  how  fashionable  people 
would  go  out  of  their  way  to  see  the  place  where  a 
murder  had  been  committed  by  such  a  well-known  per- 
son as  Corbario,  and  where  he  had  been  taken  almost 
in  the  very  act,  and  himself  nearly  killed.  Besides  all 
that,  there  would  he  the  public  curiosity  about  Regina, 
who  had  been  so  intimately  concerned  in  a  part  of  the 
tragedy,  and  whose  name  was  everywhere  associated 
with  his  own. 

He  would  have  taken  her  away  from  Rome  at  once, 
if  he  could  have  done  so.  But  he  knew  that  they 
would  both  be  called  upon  during  the  next  few  days  to 
repeat  in  court  the  evidence  they  had  already  given  in 
their  first  deposition.  There  was  sure  to  be  the  most 
frightful  publicity  about  the  whole  affair,  of  which 
reports  would  be  published  not  only  in  Rome  but 
throughout  Italy,  and  all  over  the  world.  In  real  life 
the  consequences  of  events  generally  have  the  impor- 
tance which  fiction  is  obliged  to  give  the  events  them- 
selves ;  which  is  the  reason  why  the  things  that  happen 
to  real  people  rarely  come  to  any  precise  conclusion, 
like  those  reached  by  a  play  or  a  novel.  The  "conclu- 
sion "  lies  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  after  the  tragedy, 
or  the  drama,  or  the  comedy  has  violently  upset  their 

existences. 

"  You  cannot  stay  here,"  Marcello  repeated  with  con- 
viction. 

"You  will  go  on  living  at  your  villa,"  Regina  an- 
swered.     "Why  should  I  not   go  on  living  in  this 
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SI  !"!;'/*:  '''^'' ' "'" "»'  ^  <>"»'  that  is  .11 

toe        ""■""  "*^  """•"  *"-=«""  -P^oted  a  thiM 

For  a  whUe  Regina  was  silent.    They  were  both  ~ 
wh,te  aid  heavy^yed  in  the  cold  dayUghTlth  th^ 
could  not  have  alflnf       a*,    i    ^    •^"^nc,  tnough  they 

thoughtfuUy  ^       ^'  ^'''  "'«  '"*<«'  «  him 

o^i::e:^err:rt:::^rn:vr j  "" 

there  w„,  ^  ,^,„^  ,,^^  yoa"m  '^Tri' 

uietrrc^rtr'^'^^"—- -  -"^ 

Maroello  knew  it  too  and  did  not  answer  at  once  for 
>t  y^  not  easy  to  decide  what  he  ought  t^  do  rt 
problem  that  had  seemed  so  hard  to  J^  ^ew  houi 

-rwroj-„-5,rdrAt  t'°^^^^^^^ 

;a.e  an  a..°n^:t:t— ^^t  af  ^ 
from  the  scene  of  the  traaedv  and    n  .7     I  ^ 
could  hA  ,-n«f-n  A  .1.      ^®^^'  *°^  ^°  a  few  hours  she 

But  after  that,  what  was  to  come  7    If  Corbario  lived. 
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there  would  be  a  sensational  trial  in  which  he  and  Re- 
gina  would  be  witnesses  together,  and  Kalmon  too,  and 
very  surely  Aurora  and  her  mother.  For  Aurora 
would  be  called  upon  to  tell  what  she  knew  of  ]Mar- 
cello's  movements  on  the  morning  when  he  had  been 
knocked  down  near  the  gap. 

Every  moment  of  his  past  life  would  be  publicly  ex- 
amined, to  prove  Corbario's  guilt.  Worse  than  that, 
there  would  be  a  long  inquiry  to  show  that  Corbario  had 
murdered  his  mother.  Skilled  surgeons  were  tending 
the  man's  wounds  and  reviving  him  by  every  means 
that  science  could  suggest.  Kalmon  said  that  he  might 
live.  He  was  being  kept  alive  in  order  to  be  condemned 
to  the  expiation  of  his  crimes  in  penal  servitude,  since 
Italian  law  could  not  make  him  pay  for  them  with  his 
life.  The  man  would  be  watched  by  day  and  night, 
lest  he  should  try  to  commit  suicide,  for  he  was  to  suf- 
fer, if  he  lived.  He  was  to  suffer  horribly,  without 
doubt,  and  it  was  right  and  just  that  he  should.  But 
Marcello  would  suffer  too.  That  was  not  just.  The 
name  of  his  saintly  mother  would  be  in  the  mouths  of 
all  kinds  of  witnesses,  in  the  columns  of  all  sorts  of 
newspapers.  Lawyers  would  make  speeches  about  her 
to  excite  the  pity  of  the  jury  and  to  turn  the  whole  tide 
of  feeling  against  Corbario.  Marcello  would  himself  be 
held  up  to  public  commiseration,  as  one  of  Corbario's 
victims.  There  would  be  allusions  covert  and  open  to 
Regina  and  to  the  position  in  which  she  stood  to  Mar- 
cello. There  would  be  talk  about  Aurora.  People 
would  suddenly  remember  her  mother's  sad  story  and 
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^r„t,?lrr  -'^^^-^-'y  "^  fat  the™ 

amount  .aid  and  „L:atutX"°"\'  ^^  "  ^-^ 
And  Hegina  was  thl  T^^    .     '^"P''  <«"«'«n>ed- 

•.ouae. i„at  asif  nothing  h^ hlp^Td"",? '"  '''  "'"" 
but  he  could  not  find  heart  to  Su  ''T"""™«' 
fl«t  time  that  anv  7u«L  !        1     "  '"•    ^'  '^  «■« 

'-  -«-•.:  h^^xr^-ai-n"^" ""™ 

impossible.    H  she  wi.i,!^  T  marnage  was 

Suddenly  he  wThth  TI'  """'''  ""'  '"'"'"' 
great  oroj Jds  inTis  ,  ,  an^f,  ??'""'  »""  "'  "•• 
hin.  violently  to  it  wUh^  Ve  t ?,  "^  '""''  ''"'««^'' 
him  choose  hi,  C  ThV?  „  ''^  '""'"•  *"  "»''« 
man^beUedagai:^-  h^  i^Zlt"^'"-''  "" 
o^himself.  hut  revolted  atVlu^ht  ^f  ~J''« 
what  w«,  right  and  honourable.      He  l«  ""f  t 

rr  <^:rg""jbirfi  '*': «-»-- »po^n: 

as  soon  «  1,  T  f '  ^  ^"""^  determination   to  act 

and  SetLtd  ;tr  ;i:rh:^^  v''-^'''^ 

and  they  were  iu.fT   1       V       *^"**^^P^e«entj 
wicjr  were  just  together,  where  fhe^r  i,«j  -. 

been  hapov   and  ^h.  f     j  '  J "®'®  ^^ej  had  so  often 
That  ^  I'      .  """'^  ^^"^  ^^*h  all  her  heart 

That  was  her  st^ngth.      It  had  nothing  to  do  Jll 


''^'^^^m,-Mm 
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right  or  wrong,  honour  or  dishonour,  credit  or  discredit, 
or  any  choice  of  ways.  She  had  no  choice.  She  loved. 
It  was  a  very  simple  thing. 

He  looked  up  at  last.  She  was  still  wearing  the 
loose  dressing-gow  n  she  had  worn  all  night. 

" Could  you  sleep  now?  "  he  asked. 

"No." 

"  Then  you  must  dress,"  he  said.  "  While  you  are 
dressing  I  will  walk  up  to  the  villa  and  give  some 
orders.  Then  I  will  come  and  get  you  in  a  closed 
carriage.  Put  together  what  you  may  need  for  the  day, 
and  I  will  have  all  your  things  moved  before  night." 

"Are  you  really  going  to  take  me  away  from  here?" 
Regina  asked,  regretfully. 

"  Yes.  I  must.  It  wUl  be  easy  to  find  a  place  that 
will  please  you  better.     Will  you  do  as  I  have  said  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?    I  go." 

She  rose  and  stood  beside  him  a  moment  while  he  sat 
stm,  and  her  hand  caressed  his  short  fair  hair.  She 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  close  waves  of  it,  near  his 
forehead. 

"  We  have  been  very  happy  here,"  she  said  quietly. 

She  slipped  away  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  with  the  sud- 
den conviction  that  something  had  happened. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  quickly,  and  making  a  step 
after  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  dress,"  she  answered. 

She  turned  her  head  and  smiled,  but  there  was  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  the  look,  as  if  she  was  saying  good- 
bye.    He  partly  understood,  and  her  expression  was 
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reflected  in  his  own  face      T»»o«  k  -i  u 

"TUank  you,"  K,i„„„  a„,„ered,  "but  I  „„.. 
home.  The  house  is  in  ehame  of  ih.  i-  '  """'  S" 
"  nothing  more  to  he  do  eT«  ThT  h''  "',  """ 
token  the  woman',  body  to  San  S  •?  '  "*  "'■^"''^ 
move  Corterio  in  aTw  hon^  ^P"""' »'""  "'"^  -i" 
but  no  big  arteries  are  torn  i  must  \'^''  """""^ 
«  letter.      The  Co„fl  f  *°  *"""*  '"^  ""^te 

i^ned  thro„?h'th:x;r ""'  "*"  ^•-'  ■»'  ''»p- 

down  from  the  yZ»  ''""«  ""'  o^"  »"'««« 

"By  the  bye,"  Kalmon  said,  ••  I  had  thought  of  that 

J  he  house  in  which  I  live  is  Hi„,M„j  •    "^ ""  '"at. 

ai»rtments.    There  is  a  Jl         a        '"*"  """^  "»^''' 

furnished      I  thZ^,   ,  I?  ^"^  ""^  *°  '«'•  ''"'"'tly 

at  it  yestrdav     Yo         ^    "^  '*  '"^'""'  ■""»  ^  '°»k«d 

unti.r:iuitrmCirr^^'''- 

mat  once."  "»»7preier.    She  can  move 

"Nothing  could  he  better.    «  you  are  going  home. 
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will  you  say  that  I  take  tlie  place  and  will  be  there  in 
an  hour?    No.  16,  Via  Sicilia,  is  it  not?  " 

"  Yes.  ril  see  to  it  Shall  I  take  the  lease  in  your 
name?" 

"No.     Any  name  will  do  better.     The 
would  find  her  at  once  under  mine." 

"I'll  use  my  own,"  said  the  Professor.  "I'll  say 
that  she  is  a  lady  who  has  arrived  to  consult  me  —  I 
daresay  she  will  -and  that  I'm  responsible  for  her." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Marcello  gratefully.  "  And 
thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  done  to  help  me." 

"My  dear  Marcello,"  Kalmon  said,  smiling  cheer- 
fully, "  in  the  first  place,  I  have  done  nothing  to  help 
you,  and  secondly,  through  excess  of  zeal,  I  have  got 
you  into  a  very  unpleasant  situation,  by  indirectly  caus- 
ing a  woman  to  be  murdered  in  your  house,  and  the 
murderer  almost  mauled  to  death  by  that  very  singular 
wild  beast  which  your  man  calls  a  dog,  and  which  I 
had  often  noticed  in  old  times  at  the  cottage.  So  there 
is  nothing  at  all  to  thank  me  for,  though  I  am  most 
heartily  at  your  service." 

The  Professor  was  positively  in  high  spirits  just  then, 
and  Marcello  envied  him  as  they  parted  and  took 
opposite  directions. 

Though  the  Via  Sicilia  was  a  long  way  from  the 
Janiculum,  Marcello  had  been  only  too  glad  to  accept 
Kalmon's  suggestion  at  such  a  moment.  Regina  would 
feel  that  she  was  protected  by  Marcello's  friend,  and 
though  she  might  rarely  see  him,  it  would  be  better  for 
her  than  to  be  lodged  in  a  house  where  she  knew  no 


\<?!^'''sJNfcUSi, 
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one.    Kalmon  was  a  bachfllAi.  o».i 

(frateful.    He  had  already  ^de  In  /"  ''*'P'' 

be  would  do  next  ^  ^"  "'"^  "  »°  "''« 

toward,  the  «,.,  and  hrrdj     ;  T"  """*  '^'""^  -' 
.trewed  the  road  Ml  the  Jf/     :,  :;:  .T-.Tm'" 

torio.  Awio  found  ti.. .  I :  r    :  '2x 

omfor.t»^nearl,ei,Uo,...,,,,,„,,„,t:J^ 

>..ightbe.ummonedTw,Cesatth         '"  ^'.  ""' 
n>Mt  of  them  had  been  Tt^      fv   ^      "'"^^  '"»••  " 

daysbefo.,Cortoriili"hrhL?aT'r-    J"  "" 
contMled  the  houeehold   u  tdt ;«.?':  1^ 

discuss  ihi  ZZ^      \      ^^  ^'''''^  ^^°^«  "meeting  to 

in JVith  I'r  h  f '^"'  "^  ^°^^"^^  ^"  ^-  "^-  lodg. 
I?f]  J      1.         belongings  as  she  needed  immediatelv 
Kalmon,  having-  finlalio/i  «,«•«.•       i .    i        **""»eaiateiy. 

'ess.leftnothfn/:tnrhre?eo'r^^^^^^^^^ 
comfort  of  the  "lad,  .ho  had  .ni.^7^,  ti^ 


■-.^m- 
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He  had  a  respectable  old  woman  servant,  who  had  been 
with  him  for  years,  and  who  came  from  his  native  town. 
He  took  her  into  his  confidence  to  some  extent,  and 
placed  her  in  charge  of  Regina.  As  she  thought  that 
everything  he  did  must  be  right,  she  accepted  his  state- 
ment that  the  young  gentleman  who  would  often  come 
to  see  the  young  lady  was  deeply  interested  in  the  latter's 
welfare,  and  that,  as  the  poor  young  lady  had  no  relations, 
he,  the  Professor,  had  taken  her  under  his  protection 
while  she  remained  in  Rome. 

The  old  servant's  name  was  Teresa,  and  she  belonged 
to  a  certain  type  of  elderly  old  maids  who  take  a  veiy 
kindly  interest  in  the  love  affairs  of  the  young.  She 
smiled,  shook  her  head  in  a  very  mild  disapprobation, 
and  did  much  more  than  Kalmon  had  asked  of  her;  for 
she  took  the  veiy  first  opportunity  of  informing  Regina 
that  the  Professor  was  the  greatest,  wisest,  best,  and 
kindest  of  mankind;  and  Regina  recognised  in  her  a 
loyal  soul,  and  forthwith  liked  her  very  much. 

It  was  late  in  the  November  afternoon  when  Marcello 
ascended  the  staire  and  stopped  \>eU)ve  the  door  of  the 
little  apartment.  He  realised  that  he  had  no  key  to  it, 
and  that  he  must  ring  the  bell  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
visitor.  It  was  strange  that  such  a  little  thing  should 
affect  him  at  all,  but  he  was  conscious  of  a  sort  of  chill, 
as  he  pulled  the  metal  handle  and  heard  the  tinkling  of 
one  of  those  cheap  little  bells  that  feebly  imitate  their 
electric  betters  by  means  of  a  rachet  and  a  small  weighted 
wheel.  It  was  all  so  different  from  the  litUe  house  in 
Trastevere  with  its  bright  varnished  doors,  its  patent 
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loci™,  ite  smart  window^  and  ita  lovely  old  garden      He 

^uLd^nT  T"""'"^'"^-  ToK,lm'„„.:L 
w«  Med  to  no  great  luxury  in  his  o»yn  life,  the  place 
doubtles,  eeemed  very  well  suited  for  a  yo„n7pe 'l 

^/.^rc';''^  "^^  """«•"  •"•  '"'-''•^"" 

we  mil8.  But  the  mere  anticipation  of  the  dark  and 
narrow  entry,  and  the  sordid  little  sitting  JJ^Z^nj' 
awoke  m  Marcello  a  sense  of  shame,  whefher  for  S 

Old  Teresa  had  gone  out  for  something,  and  Re^in^ 
opened  the  door  herself.  *ng,  ana  Kegma 


yaa*isfiK-f-:i^Bsffwr''*\^;-Y.^"'ft2WP'i 


CHAPTER  XX 

"  I  HAVE  come  to  see  if  you  need  anything,"  Mar- 
cello  said,  ^  when  they  were  in  the  sitting-room.  «1 
am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  bring  you  to  such  a 
wretched  place,  but  it  seemed  a  good  thing  that  you 
should  be  so  near  Kalmon." 

« It  is  not  a  wretched  place,"  Regina  answered.  "  It 
is  clean,  and  the  things  are  new,  and  the  curtains  have 
been  washed.  It  is  not  wretched.  We  have  been  in 
worse  lodgings  when  we  have  travelled  and  stopped  in 
small  towns.  Professor  Kalmon  has  been  very  kind. 
It  was  wise  to  bring  me  here." 

He  wished  she  had  seemed  discontented. 

"  Have  you  rested  a  little  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  slept  two  or  three  hours.     And  you  ?    You 
look  tired." 

"  I  have  had  no  time  to  sleep.  I  shall  sleep  to-night." 
He  leaned  back  in  the  small  green  arm-chair  and 
rested  his  head  against  a  coarse  netted  antimacassar. 
His  eyes  caught  Regina's,  but  she  was  looking  down 
thoughtfully  at  her  hands,  which  lay  in  her  lap  together 
but  not  clasped.  Peasant  women  often  do  tliat ;  their 
hands  are  resting  then,  after  hard  work,  and  they  are 
thinking  of  nothing. 
"  Look  at  me,"  Marcello  said  after  a  long  time. 
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Her  glance  was  sad  and  almost  dull, 
light  in  her  face.     Si»«  had  made 


343 


and  there  was  no 

the  indescribable  looit  that  on„  I  \  ^™  ''*'* 

tif„i    ■  I       •     .  ""*  '***  ">  those  of  a  beau- 

tita  s.ck  an-^al,  the  paiuful  expression  of  an  unbtelU 
gent  suirenng  which  the  creature  cannot  undeCnd 
Kepna,  rou^d  to  act  and  face  to  face  wUh  d^^" 
was  brave,  clever,  and  quick  but  ..n^T  .7  *^    ' 

oppression  of  her  ^oreb^di  ri"      ''R^Ttm 

harhTp^Lt,;"""-'"^^"  *'"-"»  -'^o-'-      "What 

"I  shall  know  when   you  have   tolH    r«« "   d     • 
answered,  slow,,  shakin/her  hTad"  and'a^at"^:: 
looked  down  at  her  hands.  ^ 

J/mI'iiXiT  *"  *^"  ^°"  '""  -"  ■""■'«  ^o" 
"Speak,  heart  of  my  heart.     I  listen. " 
MarceUo  leaned  forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon  hers 

Sh    o^ked  up  ,u  etly,  for  it  was  a  familiar  actio'n  of".' 
I  am  going  to  marry  you,"  he  said,  watching  her 

and  speaking  earnestly.  "w-mng  ner. 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  his,  but  she  shook  her  head 

tt::;:^'^'*""'''''«*-'<'-''"eriipswerep.'s::d 

of  "J*t'  \'"°"  '*''*  ""''"'"'''  "'"^  »  ««le  pressure 
of  his  hand  to  emphasise  the  words. 
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But  she  withdrew  hers,  and  leaned  far  back  fror 
him. 

"Never,"  she  said.     "I    have  told  you  so,  man 
times." 

"Not  if  I  tell  you  that  nothing  else  will  make  m 
happy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"If  I  still  made  you  happy,  you  would  not  talk  o 
marriage,"  Regina  answered. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  loved  him  he  hearc 
a  ring  of  bitterness  in  her  voice.  They  had  reached 
that  first  node  of  misunderstanding  in  the  love  relations 
of  men  and  women,  which  lies  where  the  one  begins 
to  think  and  act  upon  a  principle  while  the  other  still 
feels  and  acts  from  the  heart. 

"  That  is  not  reasonable,"  Marcello  said. 
"It  is  truth,"  she  answered. 
"But  how?" 
"  How  I     I  feel  it,  here  I  " 

Her  hands  sprang  to  Ufe  and  pressed  her  bosom, 
her  voice  rang  deep  and  her  eyes  flashed,  as  if  she  were 
impatient  of  his  misunderstanding. 
He  tried  to  laugh  gently. 

"  But  if  I  want  to  marry  you,  it  is  because  I  mean 
never  to  part  from  you,"  he  said. 

"No!"  she  cried.     "It  is  because  you  are  afraid 

that  you  will  leave  me,  unless  you  are  bound  to  me." 

"  Regina  I "    Marcello  protested,  by  his  tone. 

"  It  18  as  I  say.     It  is  because  you  are  honourable. 

It  is  because  you  wish  to  be  faithful.     It  is  because 

you  want  to  be  true.     But  what  do  I  care  for  honour. 
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Of  faith,  or  trutli    if   t 

«  everything.     I  ^J."  T  \   !  TJ  '"'""  '""■     ''''"" 

of  you,  and  LverTC      I    ?       ''"'"  ""^^  '"'"»»  " 

t-ke  it  „„t  Of  yZ  tt  a    ,  ^^  rTj  ^  ^"^  -' 

.     that  the  priest  and  the  mayor^n  tie  t!         ,  "  '"""^' 

was  obstinate.  ^  ^'^  "^^^^^  and 

"  We  must  be  married  at  nnn^  "  u 

my  fault."  ^  '  *°*  ««'''"3^-     It  was 

year,.  -Make  n.e  y„„,  ;i?7f„''7l  '11^^":  '"? 

».gnora.>  would  you  not  have  done  u""  '"'"''  "»> 

lou  know  I  would." 

"  But  I  would  not,  and  I  will  nnf  ««        t 

a  real  signora.     I  am  beaut/ful  ?  ^  ""^  ""' 

I  blind  when  I  ]Ll     ^*"^'^"^  -ye«'  I  «ee  that.     Am 

ful.      We  haJtt'r  ^  -  ve^^  beauti. 

travels  as  ^i^as    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ou. 

black  hair  like  th«  o  ^  ^^""^  "     ^  »^ve 

-™e,,i.;rir:rTrri-t-^r'r 

eye,areblaoi...ndthati,eo,n„ontr,;„ttye": 
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are  not  like  those  of  the  bufifaloes  in  the  Cauipagna, 
as  the  other  w^omen's  are  where  I  was  born.  And  I  am 
not  dark-skinned ;  I  am  as  white  as  the  snow  on  Monte 
Cavo,  as  white  as  the  milk  in  the  pan.  Also  I  have 
been  told  that  I  have  beautiful  feet,  though  I  cannot 
tell  why.  They  are  small,  this  is  the  truth,  and  my 
hands  are  like  those  of  a  signora.  But  I  am  not  a  real 
signora,  though  I  have  all  this.  How  can  you  marry 
me  ?  None  of  your  friends  would  speak  to  me,  because 
I  have  not  even  been  an  honest  girl.  That  was  for 
you,  but  they  do  not  couut  love.  Your  servants  at  the 
villa  would  laugh  at  you  behind  your  back,  and  say, 
'  The  master  has  inarried  one  of  us ! '  Do  you  think 
I  could  bear  that  ?  Tell  me  what  you  think  !  Am  I 
of  store,  to  bear  that  people  should  laugh  at  you  ?  " 

She  took  breath  at  last  and  leaned  back  again, 
folding  her  arms  and  fixing  her  splendid  eyes  on  his 
faci ,  and  challenging  him  to  answer  her. 

"  We  ill  go  and  live  in  Calabria,  at  San  Domenico, 
for  a  while,"  he  said.  "  We  need  not  live  in  Rome  at 
all,  unlcisiS  we  please,  for  we  have  the  whole  world 
before  us." 

"  We  saw  the  world  together  without  being 
married,"  Regina  answered  obstinately.  "  What  differ- 
ence would  there  be,  if  we  were  husband  and  wife  ? 
Do  you  wiali  to  know  what  difference  there  would  be  ? 
I  will  tell  you.  Tliero  would  be  this  difference. 
One  day  I  should  see  no  light  in  your  eyes,  and  your 
lips  would  be  like  stone.  Then  I  should  say,  'Heart 
of  my  heart,  you  are   tired  of  me,  and  I  go.'     But 
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you  would  answer,   -You  c-,nn„t    ,     r 
«f".-      What  woild  Zt  b  "     r."',    ■  '■""  ""•  ■»' 
difference.     Dovouund7n,  T"""  """W  be   the 

»'-. .  „  ,„„  r„ru~;:;  f  '-r'  ""<'- 

But  I  will  not  marry  vou      H  """  ''"  "»""'"'?• 

go  down  to  the  ford  h,  li„"  I"  T  """'  ""■'"  »  """« 

becau.  the  burden  f  J"  r;'    I^n    '''^^"   '■■• 
harden ;  but  I  »1.„uM  b    i    r  Z',        '"'"  ""'  ''«  "'« 

I  an.  not  a  real  »i.n„r  J      i !       '■°"';  """' ''"''""»'' 
think."  *'       '•     ^"^  y""  know  what  I 

"Ves/'Marcello  answered,  "but  T  ,1        .    , 
the  same  way."  ^  ''"  ""'  think  in 

'-:::;:rro:::rr--"~^^ 

".ined  to  have  hi,  ow!  way  but  if  T  "'""'"^  '"'"•''• 
knew  that  he  „,u,t  perluade  t  '\ nf!:  *°  "''''"''''  "« 

^;- HeeouldnotWwt'rataS;r 
"«/o:Tnrs\rwCd'':or''r'^'"'''^-'''- 

In  all  the  time  we  have  11^     "  ,  "'""'  '"  ""'"y  ■"«• 
ever  spoken  to  me  of™ '.^II^  •     '  '""  ''"-^  ""'"^ 

-Xrtri^Sr------ usly 

''  No,"  he  answered.     ••  Why  should  I  ?  " 
Vou  were  right.    Vour  mother  is  now  one  of  the 
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saintg  in  Paradise.  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Even  Settim 
knew  it.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  of  her  now.  I  a 
not  fit  to  speak  her  name  in  your  hearing.  Very  wel 
Do  you  know  what  my  mother  was?  " 

**  She  is  dead,"  Marcello  replied,  meaning  that  Uegii 
should  let  her  memory  alone. 

"Or  my  father?"  she  asked,  going  on.  "The 
were  bad  people.  I  come  of  a  bad  race.  Perha] 
that  is  why  I  do  wrong  easily,  for  you.  My  fath( 
killed  a  man  and  left  us,  though  he  was  allowed  to  g 
free,  and  I  never  saw  Inui  again.  He  had  reason  1 
kill  the  man.  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  I  remembe 
My  mother  took  other  men.  They  came  and  went 
sometimes  they  were  drunk  and  they  beat  us.  Whc 
I  was  twelve  years  old  one  of  them  looked  upon  n 
with  bad  eyes.  Then  my  mother  cursed  him,  and  1 
took  up  a  stone  and  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  si 
died.  They  sent  him  to  the  galleys,  and  me  to  woi 
at  the  inn,  because  I  had  no  friends.  This  is  tl 
family  of  Regina.  It  is  a  race  of  assassins  and  wickc 
women.  H  I  were  your  wife,  that  would  be  the  famil 
of  vour  wife.  If  God  sent  children,  that  would  be  tl 
blood  they  would  have  of  me,  to  mix  with  that  of  yoi 
mother,  who  is  one  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  This 
the  truth.  If  you  think  I  am  telling  you  one  thing  f< 
another,  let  us  go  to  tlie  inn  on  the  Frascati  roa( 
Paoluccio  and  Nanna  know.  They  would  laugh 
they  could  see  me  dressed  like  a  real  signora,  and  the 
would  say, '  This  girl  is  her  mother's  daughter  I '  Ar 
so  1  am." 
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bufhrhT'*  "''°"'''"'^'  *"''  "»''"  ^"'^  f°'  h«  answer 

not  «hut  up  h„  understanding  against  it ,  l.e  could  not 
oeiieve  that  it  did  not  matter.    And  vet   hn  ^;  i       . 

not  pass  an  easy  examination.    But  was  all  that  I  ve  y 

The  wo,nan  had  saved  his  life,  had  carried  hirn^n 
her  arms  had  tended  hin,  like  a  child,  had  st  lenTood 

IT",      .  f  ™' '""'  '"^  «'»"''«»"  f»'  him  when 
she  had  got  hin,  to  the  hospital,  had  nursed  hL  - 

had  loved  h.m,  had  given  him  all  she  had    and  si,. 

w  shr^as'""- ""  'r ' ''-'  '•«"-  ne:  ^ 

«ow,  she  was  giving   him  something  more    for  sI.p 
was  refusing  to  1.  his  wife  because  she  wa^^sut  tl 
sooner  or  later  she  must  be  a  burden  to  him,  and    ha 
her  birth  would  be  a  ^proach  to  his  children      No 
won^n  could  do  more  for  a  man  than  she  hid  don^ 
She  had  been  his  salvation  and  his  go^ni  ani^el  •  li, 
Bhe  had  found  out  that  the  life  in  Pari!  t W  I        . 

':;  z  Tr  Ti  -'-  -^^  '^-^^  ^^  ~ 

self,  she  had  made  him  at  last  fit  and  able  to  face  those 
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who  would  have  destroyed  him.  She  had  loved  him 
like  a  woman,  she  had  obeyed  him  and  served  him  like 
a  devoted  servant,  she  had  watched  over  him  like  » 
faithful  dog ;  and  he  had  given  her  nothing-  in  return 
for  all  that,  not  one  thing  tliat  deserved  to  bo  counted. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  even  really  loved  her ;  mont  surely 
his  love  had  been  far  less  large  and  true  and  devote<l 
than  hers,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  so.  The  reparation 
he  was  determined  to  make  was  not  really  for  her 
honesty's  sake  ;  it  was  to  be  an  attempt  at  repaying 
a  debt  that  was  weighing  upon  his  conscience  like  a 
debt  of  honour. 

That  was  it.  fie  felt  that  unless  he  could  in  some 
way  repay  her  for  whrt  she  had  done,  his  man's  honour 
would  not  be  satisfied.  That  was  very  well,  in  its 
way,  but  it  was  not  love.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said  to 
himself,  **I  cannot  love  her  as  she  loves  me,  but  I 
can  at  least  marry  her  ;  and  that  is  better  than  nothing, 
and  has  the  merit  of  being  morally  right." 

She  had  told  him  that  if  she  still  made  him  happy  he 
would  not  talk  of  marriage.  The  brutal  truth  shamed 
him,  now  that  he  knew  it  from  her  own  lips.  It  was 
not  the  whole  truth,  but  it  was  a  great  part  of  it.  If 
he  was  happy  with  her  now,  when  there  was  nothing  to 
disturb  them,  it  'w^  by  force  of  habit,  it  was  because 
her  beauty  appealed  to  him,  it  was  because  her  touch 
was  dearer  to  him  than  her  heart's  devotion.  Now 
that  he  was  a  grown  man,  he  knew  well  enough  that 
he  craved  something  else  which  poor  Regina  could 
never  give  him. 


.•«->■. 
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For  he  felt  the  want  of  companionship.    Thoie  whn 

only  in  dreaniH     Th  J  ♦!  ^  l«"eline88  coraes 

and  perhaps  for  ever.  "  '"»  }earo, 

iJs"  thl'T  """■"  'r"  "•'""  "'"•'l^nion,.,!,,  while  love 
h>e  Jot      '' """""'""'f  '■"='''%'.  "■••l  -.ch  love  e.nnot 
live  Ions.     Af,.„  aeem  to  want  it  n.ore  than  w„„,e„  d„ 
and  women.  «ei„g  that  „,c„  want  somethinr  often 

love    till    they    ,I,8gu,t    them;     and    then    th.    .7a 
•c»,.  ,nade„„.  much  to  the  a^tonLhlt  :Mhr 

w.f  iflrid  "  7°"""!^  ""'  '"  '-'  """  M.«>eIlo 

could  nve.  have     Zt  T1. """"'  •""'  """  ""''  ""'» 
ftnri  K   1    ,  ^'^'^  ^"*''^"  »t  ^r^nj  the  first 

«>  give,  as  long  as  he  wanted  it ;   when  he  wanted 

make  no  difference  what  became  of  her  aftor„„,..ls 

When  she  bad  finished  speaking.  Marcello  wa    verv 
miserable,  because  be  could  fi„.,  „°  „„,,,„  ^  ^^^ 

atll.    Hi.he«lachedn„w,fi.„m„eitenfent..,dw.„ 
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of  sleep,  and  he  almost  wished  that  he  had  put 
speaking  to  Regina  about  lier  marriage.  lie  rest 
his  head  in  his  hand  as  he  sat  tliinking,  and  she  cai 
and  stood  beside  him  as  she  had  done  in  the  morning 
the  little  house  in  Trastevere.  But  it  was  not  the  sa: 
now.  She  hoped  that  he  would  put  up  his  other  ha 
to  find  hers,  without  looking  at  her,  as  he  often  d 
but  it  gripped  his  knee  as  if  he  did  not  mean  to  mc 
it,  and  he  did  not  raise  his  head. 

She  looked  up  from  his  })ent  figure  to  the  wind 
and  saw  that  the  light  was  reddening  with  the  first  tir 
of  sunset.  It  would  soon  be  night,  Marcello  would 
away,  and  she  would  be  dreadfully  lonely.  It  Avas  ] 
like  being  in  the  little  house,  knowing  that  he  was  n 
her,  in  the  great  villa  on  top  of  the  hill,  hidden  fr 
her  only  by  trees.  She  was  in  a  strange  place  now,  f 
he  would  be  far  away,  across  the  Tiber,  and  the  gr 
dark  city  would  be  between  her  and  him. 

For  an  instant  her  lip  quivered,  and  she  thought 
was  going  to  cry,  though  she  had  never  cried  in 
life,  except  for  rage  and  when  she  had  been  a  little  g 
She  shook  her  handsome  head  impatiently  at  the  m 
sensation,  and  held  it  higher  tlian  ever.     Then  Marc( 
looked  up  at  last. 

As  their  eyes  met  they  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  li 
bell.     Regina  at  once  left  his  side  to  go  and  open 
door.     It  was  not  till  she  had  left  the  room  that  ¥ 
cello  rose,   asking  himself  suddenly  why   it  had 
occurred  to  him  to  go  himself.     He   realised  that 
had  always  allowed  her  to  wait  on  him  without  qi 
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tion.     Yet  if  «he  were  his  wife,  he  would  not  think  of 
lettmg  her  do   what  she  was  doing  now.     He  would 

eve..  oi.en  the  door  of  the  room  for  L  to  go  or 
He  knew  why  he  had  never  treated  her  in  that  way 

She  was  a  peasant  girl,  she  had  been  a  servant  in  .n 
-n  ;  U  was  natural  that  she  should  serve  hinlt^.  s" 
o  ten  brough    ,im  his  shoes  when  he  was  go    ^  o ^ 

hem  ;:  Te  n  V"'   ''^'"  ^"  '^'  himl.riaeed 

them    f  he   would   have   let   her   do   it.      It  seemed 

door    as     t   seen.ed   unnatural   that   she   should   ever 

"  Signora   you  will  excuse  me,-  Ereole  was  saving 
Tasked   the  Professor  aud   l,e  told   n.e.     I  J'The 
favour  of  a  few  words."  ^ 

thl^w!  '"'"  ^^^'"^  an^'vered,  and  a  moment  later 
they  both  entered  the  sitting-roora 

to  t™\''"".V"","'''™  '■'  '"''-  •''"»«»"•  -1  began 
to   turn  h.s  hat  m  his  hands,  as  if  it  were  a  rosarv- 

wh.ch  he  generally  did   when    he   was  embarrassed' 
Marcello  wondered  what  the  man  wanted. 

VVhaTntrrr'"^  !°'-  "^  ■  "  '-^  -''^<'-     -  come  in! 
vv  nat  IS  It  ?    Has  anything  happened  '  " 

ErZe.    ''""'    "°"""^    ""''  *""  happened,"  answered 
"What  is  it,  then  ?     Why  did  you  come  here  ?  " 
Ercole   had  dressed  himself  for  the  occasion  in  his 


>a^'^;^is.,* 
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best  clothes.  He  had  on  a  snowy  shirt  and  a  n 
keeper's  jacket,  and  his  boots  were  blacked.  Furth 
more,  he  had  just  been  sliaved,  and  his  shaggy  hair  1 
been  cut  rather  close.  He  did  not  carry  his  gun  ab 
with  hira  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  though  he  felt  tha 
was  slightly  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  be  seen  wi 
out  it,  and  Nino  was  not  with  him,  having  been  te 
porarily  chained  to  the  wall  in  the  court  of  the  stal 
at  the  villa. 

He  stood  still,  and  looked  from  Marcello  to  Regi 
and  back  to  Marcello  again. 

"  It  cannot  be  done,"  he  said  suddenly.  "  It  is  i 
less.     It  cannot  be  done.'' 

Without  another  word  he  turned  abruptly  and  ' 
going  to  leave  the  room,  when  Marcello  stopped  1 
authoritatively. 

"  Come  here,  Ercole !  "  he  cried,  as  the  man  was  < 
appearing  into  the  entry. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir  ?  "  Ercole  inquired,  si 
ping  in  the  doorway. 

"Yes.      Shut   the    door  and   come   here."      Er( 
obeyed  with  evident  reluctance.     "Now,  then,"  ^ 
cello   continued,  "  come   here   and   tell   me  what 
want,  and  what  it  is  that  cannot  be  done." 

"  I  desire  a  few  words  with  this  lady,  and  I  did 
know  that  you  were  here,  sir.     Therefore  I  said,  it  ( 
not  be  done.     I  mean  that  while  you  are  here,  si 
cannot  speak  alone  with  this  lady." 

"  That  is  clear,"  Marcello  answered.  "  You  car 
be  alone  with  this  lady  while  I  am  in  the  room.     1 
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certainly  cannot  be  done      Whv  .i« 

alone  with  Iier^     Ynn  7  \  I         ^'°"  ''''^^'  ^«  be 

„      ^^^'^  '^er       You  can  speak  before  me." 

it  will  not  be  so  ea^v  «:..      t     -n 

time."  ^'      •     ' '""  "»»«'  at  another 

say  no  LXtV  w",  '"■!  '"  '"^  "''"••  •'^  >-™  -» 
Th'e  ,a<.y  wlil  ^tet",:  ';:  ;:::;'  -'»"-  "- 
speak."  ^  '      ^^'^  ''""^^  ''^g^in-     Now 

"Let  me  speak  to  him,"  she  said  to  Marcello     «Wh«f 
IS  your  full  name?  "  she  askorl  f„,..  •      ,   ^j.  ''•       ^^^'^t 

"Spalletta  Ereole,  ^^^  T^' 2    T' '''''''' 
answer.  ^''"'     "^^^   ^he  prompt 

opaiietta .     That  is  your  own  name,  Retina  '      W]..f 
a  strange  coincidence !  "  ^      *      ^^  ^'^^ 

"Yes,"  Ercole  said.     "T  know  fliof  tk 

name  is  Spalletta      It  w  f     T  ^'^""^  ^^'^^^^^'^ 

fhn  f         P^;^^"^-     "  18  for  this  reason  that  I  desirp 
the  favour  of  a  few  words  with  her  alone." 

There  is  no  need,"  Regina  answered.     "Since  we 
have  the  same  name,  there  is  no  doubt      I  rl      , 
your  face  now,  though  until  last  night  I  had  not" 
you  since  I  was  a  little  child.     Yes     I  knn        .     '''" 
have  come  to  say,  and  it  is  quite^^e  '         "  "'^'  ^'^" 
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"What?"  iisked  Marct-llo  with  some  anxiety. 

"  This  nmu  is  my  father,"  Regina  said,  very  quiet 

"  Vonr  fatlier!  "  Marcello  made  half  a  step  ba 
wards  in  his  surprise. 

"  Yes.  I  Iiave  told  you  what  he  did."  She  tun 
to  Ereole.  "  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  Is  it  mor 
that  you  want,  perhaps  ?  " 

Ereole  stiffened  himself  and  seemed  to  grow  tall 
His  black  eyes  flashed  dangerously,  and  his  heavy  e 
brows  were  suddenly  stern  and  level,  as  Uegin 
were. 

"  You  are  your  mother's  daughter,"  he  said  slow 
"  Did  I  take  money  from  her  ?  I  took  blood,  and  wh 
I  was  tried  for  it,  I  was  set  free.  I  was  told  that 
was  ray  right  under  our  law.  I  do  not  want  money, 
have  brought  you  money.  There  it  is.  It  will  b 
jou  some  bread  when  your  lover  turns  you  into  t 
street !  " 

He  took  out  his  old  sheepskin  purse  with  a  qui 
movement,  and  laughed  harshly  as  he  tossed  it  at  h« 
Marcello  sprang  forward  and  caught  him  by  the  colli 
to  thrust  him  out  of  the  room  ;  but  Ereole  was  touj 
and  wiry,  and  resisted. 

"Will  you  hinder  me  from  giving  money  to  r 
daughter  ?  "  he  asked  fiercely.  "  It  was  yours,  for  y( 
paid  it  to  me  ;  but  when  I  knew,  I  saved  my  wages 
give  them  back,  for  I  will  not  take  your  money,  sii 
Take  your  hands  from  me,  sir !  I  have  a  right  to  1 
here  and  to  speak.  Let  me  go,  I  tell  you  I  I  am  u 
in  your  service  any  longer.     I  do  not  eat  your  curs( 
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;--a,l- ,  I  «„  tbi,  wo,„u.,-,  f„tl.e.,  a,u.  I  .hall  ^y  wl,. 

_Ma,.ollo,vithd..ew  hi.  ,,,.,,.,«„„,,  ,„i„^^.,  ,„ 
<■<>.     l'e»a.d,  ma  voice  of  command. 

i...,i„Jir;t:rj'r;rir.s 

"I  go,"  answered  Ercole  hoarsely.     "  Let  her  livn  fill 
you  are  tired  of  her.  and  she  dief  i„  a  di    h       I  1 ' u 

He  had  turned  before  he  spoke  the  last  words  and  he 

IJ    ,         ''""  S°  "'"  "PO"  *«  landing,  and  thev 
were  alone  again.     Regi„a    leaned    back  against     he 

tTetr"  *"" ''-'-"" '-'- '°  -"^  "p  -ai:: 

voice.  Now  you  know  of  what  blood  i  am  and  thf* 
what  I  said  was  true.  The  son  of  your  mother  cannot 
marry  the  daughter  of  that  man."  ""' 
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"  What  have  you  to  do  with  him  /  "  iMarcello  asl 
sharply,  stopping  in  his  walk. 

But  Reginii  only  shook  her  head,  and  turned  aw 
She  knew  that  she  was  right,  and  that  he  knew  it  t 
or  would  know  it  soon. 

"  You  will  never  see  him  again,"  he  siud.     "  For: 
that  you  have  seen  him  at  all  I  " 
Again  she  shook  her  head,  not  looking  at  him. 
"You  will  not  forget,"  she  answered,  "and  I  si: 
always  remember.     He  should   have   killed  me,  as 
meant  to  do.     It  would  have  been  the  end.     Jt  woi 
have  been  better,  and  quicker." 
"God  forbid!" 

"  Why  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  ?  " 
She  came  close  to  him  and  laid  one  hand  upon  '. 
shoulder  and  gazed  into  his  eyes.  They  were  full 
trouble  and  pain,  and  they  did  not  lighten  for  her  ;  ] 
brow  did  not  relax  and  his  lips  did  not  part.  Afi 
a  little  while  she  turned  again  and  went  back  to  t 
fireplace. 

"It  would  have  been  better,"  she  said  in  a  1< 
voice.     "I  knew  it  this  morning." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  while.  Marce 
stood  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  in  his,  and  tryi 
to  see  her  face.  He  was  very  tender  with  her,  h 
there  was  no  thrill  in  his  touch.  Something  was  go 
that  would  never  come  back. 

"When  all  this  trouble  is  over,"  he  said  at  la 
"you  shall  go  back  to  the  little  house  in  Trastevei 
and  it  will  be  just  as  it  was  before." 
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have  taken  me  i„  V'J  '"  """•     '^o"  »o„lJ 

you  would  i™vVki  r  """  '"  "•"  «""'•  "'"1 

-^»0,,ou\!™.;fi:'r''"''-^   >-•'"-     ""' 

to  ".e,  you  waur,  to  be    „:    to  ?  '""  """  '"  '"  ""''"' 
me  ! "  ■■"''  '"  '•'"'  "'»tead  of  loving 

"Regina!     I  do  love  you  '     I  ,|    ■    ,.,.  , 

«- there  w;;;:':c^;"^;f;f"-'kei.e,.,,,ink 

resisted  liim.  '""•''  ''"«  siie  quietly 

•'anlii„Xor:ir'T '-""", '"  -•  "-"•••■ «'-  -d. 

And  I  am  alwa  .    " L"'  ^  ,''V'""-  -"«--  eomes.' 

;v"eneve..,„„  ^Jset  eti^  a^    ^  ^r  ^  "r" 
for  nothing  that  rin.i  u  ,  ^"^"  ^  care 

will  not  do  that  unks  ■  ■?        «^"  """y-     «"'  ' 

would  be  so4  an    r»' -id  b    ""  '"  '"^  '  """''  >- 
and  you  have  enough      oT  /'""""  ^•™  "'"^  l-"- 
"'one,  dear,  for  I  anfvery ":   ,  t  Ut"  ''  ''""^  '^''"^ 
He  took  her  hand,  »  ^    ■  '  ^''"'""S  ''«'<'•" 

other   and   1    1   .  """'"^  """'  o»e  after  the 

"ler,  and  looked  into  her  face      Hi„ 

weary.  "'*•     "'"  own  was  very 


'«K^ 
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"  Promise  me  that  I  uhall  find  you  here  to-morro 
he  said. 

"  You  shall  find  me,"  she  answered  softly. 

They  parted  mo,  and  he  left  her  alone,  in  the  dj 
for  the  glow  of  the  Hunset  had  faded  and  the  es 
November  evening  was  closing  in. 

Old  Teresa  came  and  brought  a  lamp,  and  drew 
curtains,  and  gave  her  a   message  from  Kalmon. 
she  needed  anything  she  was  to  send  for  him,  and 
would  come  at  once.     She   thanked  Teresa.     It  ^ 
very  kind  of  the  Professor,  but  she  needed  nothi 
Not  even  a  fire  ;  no,  she  hardly  ever  felt  cold.     Tei 
brought  something  to  eat,  and  set  the  little  table 
her.     She  was  not  hungry,  and  she  was  glad  when 
good  soul  was  gone. 

She  could  open  the  windows  when  she  was  ale 
and  look  out  into  the  silent  street.  There  was  mo 
light  now,  and  it  fell  across  the  walls  and  trees  of 
Villa  Aurora  upon  her  face.  It  was  a  young  mo 
that  would  set  before  midnight,  but  it  was  very  cl 
and  bright,  and  the  sky  was  infinitely  deep  and  v« 
clear  behind  it.  Hegina  fancied  that  if  there  wi 
really  angels  in  heaven,  she  should  be  able  to  see  th 
on  such  a  night. 

If  she  had  been  in  Trastevere  she  would  have  gc 
out  to  walk  up  and  down  the  old  paved  paths  of  i 
little  garden,  for  she  could  not  sleep,  though  she  v 
so  tired.  The  lamp  disturbed  her  and  she  put  it  o 
and  sat  down  by  the  window  again. 

It  was  very  quiet  now,  for  it  was  past  nine  o'clo( 


»» 


morrow, 


thu  dark, 
the  early 

drew  the 
mon.  If 
n,  and  lie 

It  was 
nothing. 

Teresa 
table  for 
when  the 
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She  heard  a  step,  and  it  almost  surprised  her      a 
light  than  in  the  ,ha.lo^  "  '''"'""  '"  "'« 

w£r.zri:::;?2;rtr«  ■>»->- 

8lie  went  out.  P"'  ''"'"  »"•     '^he" 


fts  alone, 
as  moon- 
es  of  the 
ig  moon, 
ery  clear 
md  very 
ere  were 
see  them 

ive  gone 

IS  of  the 

she  was 

it  it  out. 


o'clock. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Ercole  walked  on  when  he  saw  some  one  come  o 
of  No.  16,  for  ho  did  not  recognise  Regina.  She  f( 
lowed  him  at  a  distance.  Even  if  he  should  pass  whe 
there  might  be  many  people,  she  would  not  lose  sig 
of  him  easily  because  he  had  his  dog  with  him.  SI 
noticed  that  his  canvas  bag  was  hung  over  one  should 
and  that  it  seemed  to  be  full,  and  his  gun  was  slui 
over  the  other.  He  meant  to  leave  Rome  that  night  ( 
foot.  He  walked  fast  through  the  new  streets  in  tl 
upper  quarter,  turned  to  the  right  when  he  reached  tl 
Via  Venti  Settembre,  and  went  straight  on,  past  the  tc 
of  the  hill,  and  along  the  Quirinal  Palace ;  then  dov 
and  on,  down  and  on,  through  moonlight  and  shadow 
winding  streets  and  straight,  till  the  Colosseum  v/as  i 
sight.  He  was  going  towards  the  Porta  San  Sebastiai 
to  take  the  road  to  Ardea. 

The  air  was  very  clear,  and  the  moonlight  made  tl 
broad  space  as  bright  as  if  there  were  daylight.  Reg-r 
walked  fast,  and  began  to  overtake  her  father,  and  tl 
dog  turned  his  head  and  growled  at  the  tall  woman  i 
black.  She  came  up  with  Ercole  by  the  ruin  of  tl 
ancient  fountain,  and  the  dog  snarled  at  her.  Erco] 
stopped  and  looked  at  her  sharply,  and  she  raised  h( 
veil. 
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«".«o..;vK«  x„.v,,,  ,„.,K,„ 


"I  have  followeil  v.>i.  ••    i        . . 
"«-     >Ve  can  talk  ir;:;aef"  ■""'•     •*«''> '"••"'I"- 

ondc,-  the.  tree,  tl.ere.     TI.cm    „       ,    ""  ""'  """<  "" 
Ereole  began  to  a<,  .„,  „    ,''  '"  '-"''^  «"'  »ee  us.- 

"""k-     They  i™r    '.  !  'T",  "f  '-•  '"»(.'  black 

Erode  stopped  .gj    „^      "  "  ""'«  "'  "'«  trees,  and 

of  the  moon  i.ht  on  "he  V.  '  '"'"'^  "'«  ^"'"•■tion 

"  What  do"..;:  :r .::?-' "-  j'-'-enn.. 

you  follow  me  in  the  night ' '  '  '^^'"''     "  ^''^  'l" 

S  e  stood  ,nite.,, 1.  ,„:;:::;  ,,'„',:--''e,.eno„.... 
ton/astC.""  ""'""*"  "«  -'"•  '■■■  f.e  same  »„.,, 
am  here.     This  i«  .,    '     '"^^,  ^^^^'"  s^e  answered.     «I 


the 


Ther( 


I 


good 


-inere  is  no  oup  "  p«  • 
•lace."  '    ^^^S^'"^  s=»a-     "This 


fastenings  of  her  dr 


,"'"'  "■'"'  'i"'-^  fingers  undid 


the 


gleamed  like  fin!  i^t-     .      ..""°."  '"=^  "^"o--  »"<1  it 


^'"ly  Jiewly  cut. 
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"  I  wait,"  she  said. 

She  stood  motionless  before  him,  expecting  the  knife, 
but  her  father's  hands  did  not  move.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  hers,  tliough  he  could  not  see  them  thiough 
the  veil. 

"  So  he  has  left  you  ?  "  he  said  slowly. 

"No.    I  am  waiting." 

Not  a  fold  of  her  cloak  stirred  as  she  stood  there  to 
die.  It  seemed  a  long  time,  but  his  hands  did  not 
move.  Then  he  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice,  very  low 
and  sweet,  repeating  a  little  prayer,  but  he  only  heard 
the  last  words  distinctly. 

"  —  now,  and  in  the  liour  of  our  death ! " 

His  right  hand  moved  slowly  and  found  something  in 
his  pocket,  and  then  there  was  the  sharp  click  of  a 
strong  spring,  and  a  ray  of  moonlight  fell  upon  steel, 
and  her  voice  was  heard  again. 

«  —  in  the  hour  of  our  death.     Amen !  " 

An  unearthly  sound  rent  the  stillness.  The  huge 
dog  sat  upright  on  his  haunches,  his  head  thrown  up 
and  back,  his  terrible  lower  jaw  trembling  as  he  howled, 
and  howled  again,  waking  great  echoes  where  the  roar 
of  wild  lions  had  rung  long  ago. 

Regina  started,  though  she  did  not  move  a  step  ;  but 
an  unreasoning  fear  fell  upon  Ercole.  He  could  not 
see  her  face,  as  the  dark  veil  hung  down.  She  was  so 
motionless  and  fearless  ;  only  the  dead  could  be  as  fear- 
less of  death  and  as  still  as  she.  Her  breast  was  so 
white ;  her  hands  were  like  marble  hands,  parting  a 
black  shroud  upon  it.     She  was  something  risen  from 
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W^  ir  I'r!  '"?/"  !""'  '"-'^  Pi-  -a  drive 

through  ri  rir  st  'g  '"™''  •™''  "^^ 

galloping  heavily  after  Tto  '^"™'  '"^   ""? 

hef d^k^  2  !f  '/  "''  '''-'  ^"^  fe  folds  of 
She  stared  .^  totheT^'"  ^"''  '""^  ^'™^''t  "»»■«• 
her  father  and  ,w,.f"^  '"''"'""^  "  """"»"'  »«- 
the  tree,  Z  Zr'TLr'^  V''  ''«■"  """« 
gether.    She  looked  d!  T  '"  ^'W-'od  alto. 

feet,  and  sj;:^e;^tXr'"^  'T  "  "^' 
as  sharp  ,«  a  needle  f„,  p  ,  ,  .  P"'"''  '' «"« 
since  he  had  sat  bv  t"h       ^"."^^'"^  ''''^"ed  it  often 

August.  1 1  \T  CZ   ^''yr"'"'  '-t 

Had  not  dried  since'he  tin       '"'  """"  '"^  '^^^ 

She  was  not  afraJ^l  f/^  j    -i.        ,  ,  ®^"  "^6. 

have   been   ,tr„  '  '  ""'^  ''"'  ^o^^  ''a"''  would 

Nothing    he  had  d  V   "  ^"^   *^  '^"^  «'  hell. 


I 

It 
I 
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would  instantly  be  seized  by  devils  and  thrust  into  real 
flames,  to  burn  for  ever,  without  the  slightest  chance 
of  forgiveness.  She  had  been  taught  that,  and  she 
believed  it,  and  the  thought  of  the  fire  made  her  shut 
the  clas[>knife  and  slip  it  into  her  dress  with  a  sigh. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  throw  it  away,  for  it  seemed  to 
be  a  good  knife,  and  her  father  could  not  have  had  it 
very  long. 

She  fastened  her  frock  under  her  mantle  and  went 
a  few  steps  down  the  little  slope  towards  the  Colosseum. 
To  go  on  meant  to  go  home,  and  she  stopped  again. 
The  place  was  very  lonely  and  peaceful,  and  the 
iight  on  the  great  walls  was  quiet  and  good  to  see. 
Though  she  had  stood  so  still,  waiting  to  die,  and  had  said 
her  little  prayer  so  calml}',  her  brave  heart  had  been 
beating  slow  and  hard  as  if  it  were  counting  the  seconds 
before  it  was  to  stop ;  and  now  it  beat  fast  and  softly, 
and  fluttered  a  little,  so  that  she  felt  faint,  as  even  brave 
people  do  after  a  great  danger  is  past.  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  men  together,  just  escaped  from  destruction 
by  earthquake,  moving  about  listlessly  with  veiled  eyes, 
yawning  as  if  they  were  dropping  with  sleep,  and  saying 
childish  things  when  they  spoke  at  all.  Man's  body 
is  the  part  of  himself  which  he  least  understands,  unless 
he  has  spent  half  his  life  in  studying  its  ways.  Its 
many  portions  can  only  telegraph  to  the  brain  two 
words,  '  pain '  and  '  pleasure,'  with  different  degrees  of 
energy;  but  that  is  all.  The  rest  of  their  language 
belongs  to  science. 

Regina  felt  faint  and  sat  down,  because  there  was  no 
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reason  for  making  any  effort  to  go  home     P.,^. 
eab  would  pass,  returnin=.  f,„  «rhapg  a 

the  city,  and  sh   TZZZIT  T  T'^'  ^'*  <" 
«Wt  She  oould  see  oLt  „'^,  i.^".:!:/"'-  "'- 

Oer  head  t^mtr^^t^^Ta^u';:^  T' ^r'^ 
she  sat  there  l,k«  ,  «  ,  P°"  ''®''  ''"""J'-  "" 

against  the  mo  „  ight  TV  "^^^  °""'''^''  '"  "'-'' 
forgotten  where  el  Jd^r:  """'  '"^  "^ 
in  the  world.  •      *'  *'""  "^  ""^  ""e 

hofr:":d"  trdr^^wT^tis^r  ^^-"^  ""-•  --^  - 

shadow  ronnd  the  b^se  of  Icl,  ^"^  *"  "'*  ™  *« 
under  the  trees;  and  if  alv  one Tr"' ""' '"•^''*  "P 
then,  he  wonld  have  s  „  "^  dull  1^°""  "^"  '"'' 
round  her  feet  anrf  w        f  whiteness  crawling 

ground      Z  she  S'^'nl  r'"'"*'*  """^  *'  -* 
eveo^hing.  ""'  ^'""''  *»  """i  forgotten 

tha^Sthrh'::^*^;:- ja'^irh'^ '--  "^''-^^ 

strangely  sitting,  though  q^taf  '"  "'""  *''^"' 

auddXtetirht\''t"f '  "*'  ^""^  »"''  -<• 
thrcngh^herUtttrtd tf::^  '"il  ""'"  r 

'f^Y      ^'  ^"^  ^^®  ^ose  with  an  effort   aa  if  h^ 
though  It  was  hke  walking  in  sleep.  ^• 

She  did  not  afterwards  remember  how  she  got  home. 


«^^ 
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but  she  had  a  vague  recollection  of  having  lost  her  wai 
and  of  finding  a  cab  at  last,  and  then  of  letting  herse) 
into  the  little  apartment  in  the  dark. 

When  she  was  next  aware  of  anything  it  was  broa- 
daylight,  and  she  was  lying  on  her  bed,  still  dresse* 
and  wearing  her  cloak ;  and  Kalmon  was  bending  ove 
her,  his  eyes  on  hei-s  and  his  fingers  on  her  pulse,  whil, 
old  Teresa  watched  her  anxiously  from  the  foot  of  th' 
bed. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  a  '  perniciosa,' "  he  said.  «  Put  hei 
to  bed  while  I  call  a  regular  doctor." 

Regina  looked  up  at  him. 

"I  have  fever,  have  I  not?"  she  asked  quite  quietly. 

"Yes  You  have  a  little  fever,"  he  answered,  but 
his  big  brown  eyes  were  very  grave. 

When  Marcello  came,  an  hour  later,  she  did  not  know 
him.  She  stared  at  him  with  wide,  unwinking  eyes, 
and  there  were  bright  patches  of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 
Already  there  were  hollows  in  them,  too,  and  at  her 
temples,  for  the  perniciosa  fever  is  frightfully  quick  to 
waste  the  body.  In  the  Campagna,  where  it  is  worst, 
men  have  died  of  it  in  less  than  four  hours  after  first 
feeling  it  upon  them.  Great  men  have  discovered 
wonderful  remedies  for  it,  but  still  it  kills. 

Kalmon  got  one  of  the  great  men,  who  was  his  friend, 
and  they  ^-d  what  they  could.  A  nursing  sister  came 
and  was  installed.  Marcello  was  summoned  away  soon 
after  noon  by  an  official  person,  who  brought  a  cairiage 
and  said  that  Corbario  was  now  conscious  and  able  to 
speak,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Mar- 
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cello  should  be  confronted  with  hi™,  as  he  might  not 

have  been  ,f  Kegina  had  been  consciou,,  but  even  so  it 
w^  veor  hard.    The  nun  and  Teresa  stayed  with  he 

&he  sa.d  httle  in  her  deliriu™,  and  noting  that  ha^ 
any  meanmg  for  either  of  the   women.      Twice  s^ 

I  :aitr-.T"^""^"  ''"  '-  '-™  herthJat 
I  wait!     she  cried  each  time,  and  her  eyes  fixed 

themselves  on  the  ceiling,  while  she  held  her  breath 
The  women  could  not  tell  what  she  was  waiting  for 
and  they  soothed  her  as  best  they  could.    She  seeied' 
to  doze  after  that,  and  when  Marcello  came  back" le 
knew  h.m    and   took  his  hand.     He  sent  away    he 
nurses  and  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  she  spoke  to^in^ 
n  short  sentences,  faintly.     He  bent  forward,  nZ 
the  pillow,  to  catch  the  words. 
She  was  telling  him  what  she  had  done  last  night. 
But  you  promUed   that  I  should  find  you  here 
to^ayl"  Ma^ello  said,  with  gentle  rep^ach' 

I  thought  he  would  do  it.     It  seemed  so  easy  " 
Her  voice  was  weak  with  the  fever,  and  sank  al- 

mo^t  to  a  whisper.  He  stroked  her  hand  affection- 
ately, hoping  that  she  would  go  t»  sleep,-  and  so  a 

ong  time  passed.  Then  Kalmon  came  in  with  hU 
fnend  the  great  doctor.  They  saw  that  she  was  not 
yet  any  better;  the  doctor  ordered  several  things  to  he 
done  and  went  away.  Kalmon  drew  Mareello  out  of 
the  room. 

"You  can  do  nothing,"  he  said.     "She  has  good 
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care,  and  she  is  very  strong.    Go  home  and  oome  ba 
in  the  morning." 

"  I  must  stay  here,"  Marcello  answered. 

"That  is  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  t 
Sister  of  Charity.  But  you  can  send  for  your  thin 
and  camp  in  my  rooms  downstairs.  There  is  a  go 
sofa.  You  can  telephone  to  the  villa  for  what  you  wan 

"Thank  you."  Marcello's  voice  dropped  and  shoe 
"  Will  she  live  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  hope  so.  She  is  very  strong,  and  it  may  be  or 
fever." 

"  What  else  coiild  it  be  ?  " 

"Pneumonia." 

Marcello  bit  his  lip  and  closed  his  eyes  as  if 
were  in  bodily  pain,  and  a  moment  later  he  turn 
away  and  went  down  to  Kalmon's  apartment. 

The  Professor  went  back  to  Regina's  side,  and  sto 
quieiiy  watching  her,  with  a  very  sad  look  in  1 
eyes.  She  opened  hers  and  saw  him,  and  she  broug 
one  hand  to  her  chest. 

"  It  bums,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  but  witl 
strange  sort  of  eagerness,  as  if  she  were  glad. 

"I  wish  I  could  bear  it  for  you,  my  poor  chiU 
Kalmon  answered. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  turned  uneasily  on  i 
pillow.     He  did  not  understand. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  gently.  "  What  can  I  i 
for  you?    Tell  me." 

"  I  want  to  see  some  one  very  much.  How  loi 
shall  I  live?" 
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"You  Will  get  quite  well,"  said   Kalniou   in  a  r. 
««»uri„g  tone.    "  But  you  „ust  be  very  que:-    aI 
.he  moved  her  burning  cheek  on  the  pnioT  ^'" 

^o  you  want  to  see  a  Driest?  "  «»].^a  ^u    t>    ,. 
thinking  he  h-dgue^ed.  '";:!»"' .    '"^  ^~'--' 

eojJToTf^wiiry:;:;..'"'  "■"— -^  - "'— 

'  les.  '     Kalmon  bent  down  nn;«T,i     /•     i 

thjeiiriu.  w.  co™ingT;rt'^::^:v-?t 
do;t:':iT;rr^^.«'«-'--oan  .on.  o, 

«ut  now  the  hoarseness  was  suddenly  ^one  ,n,I  K 
sweet  voice  w«<i  «nfn„  i.        •      ^'"""J  g<>n«i  and  her 

hills,  forgoj:  ^^^'r^dVpT  °'  "'^ 

leresa,  who  was  in  the  room,  and  went  out. 

He  wondered  much  at  the  reouest  hnf  h^  i.      , 

thftf  i-f  Ko^  u  .  request,  but  he  remembered 

«::  otu  rota  ;;>:  ^^;  t:  ri '-  "-"• 

that  Marcfuo  Bhou.dW  theltH^lfrr  "tf 

rc  r  rutr  w  ^'"°-"-  ."^ """  --  ""-'Xt 

motivf  f„  „  K-  '"'"  ""**  '""^  '=™''»  have  no  bad 

motive  in  wishing  to  see  the  younff  airl     v„f  <• 
social  nn.-ni  _t     •        .  j"uiig  gill.     Yet,  from  a 

social  point  of  view,  ,t  was  not  exactly  an  easy  thin., 
to  propose,  and  the  Contessa  would  have  al^LhT! 
he  offended  at  the  me.  suggestion  that  L    d"!gL^ 
should  speak  to  "Consalvi's  Regina";  and  there  fmiW 
«ot  be  anything  clandestine  in  the  meeting,  i    1^  ' 
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consented  to  it.    Kalmou  was  too  deeply  attachec 
the  Contessa  herself   to  be   willing  to  risk  her 
pleasure,  or,  indeed,   to  do  anything  of    which 
would  not  approve. 

He  went  to  her  house  by  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
he  found  her  at  home.  It  was  lute  in  the  aftorni 
and  the  lamp  was  lighted  in  the  little  drawing-ro 
which  did  not  seem  at  all  shabby  to  Kalmon's  ac 
tomed  eyes  and  not  very  exigent  taste.  The  Cont( 
was  reading  an  evening  paper  before  the  fire.  I 
put  out  her  hand  to  the  Professor. 

"  It  is  a  bad  bnsiness,"  she  said,  glancing  at  the  ne 
paper,  which  had  a  long  account  of  Corbario's  an 
and  of  the  murder  of  his  old  accomplice.  "  P 
Marcello!" 

"Poor  Marcello  I  Yes,  indeed  I  I'm  sorry  for  h 
There  is  something  more  than  is  in  the  papers,  and  m 
than  I  have  written  to  you  and  told  you.  Regina  ] 
the  perniciosa  fever,  complicated  with  pneumonia,  i 
is  not  likely  to  live." 

"I  am  sorry,"  the  Contessa  answered.  "I  am  v( 
sorry  for  her.  But  after  all,  compared  with  wl 
Marcello  has  learned  about  his  mother's  death— a 
other  things  Corbario  did  —  " 

She  stopped,  implying  by  her  tone  that  even 
Regina  died,  that  would  not  be  the  greatest  of  M 
cello's  misfortunes.  Besides,  she  had  long  forese 
that  the  relations  of  the  two  could  not  last,  and  t 
simplest  solution,  and  the  happiest  one  for  the  pc 
devoted  girl,  was   that    she    should    die    before    I 
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Bnf.  B    •      ,      "  »"»»'«'«<J-    "  Vou  are  right  in  that 
But  Kegina  h«  made  a  rather  ,t™n«e  requL     It  „« 

ZrV'f'  ""'  '^'■"'"»  '  O'"  -ro'r  o  te    Z 

Janw  Its  "  -rV-  '"<"••'  ^"'"^ 

e.n.e  to  ,„:'rco„'LTL™.^^"'»' ''"•■'' 
much  ,1'         I  ^       """"  "''"  "  •'^'"S-  ""d  wishes  very 

"  You  and  I  are  very  good  friends,"  she  saiu         y„„ 
yourself,  would  you?     If   you   had   a   daughter   of 
woman,  unless  ,t  were  an  act  of  real  charity  '  " 
I  shou°d/'^'"°"  "^^""^  reluctantly.     - 1  don't  think 

"Thank  you  for  being  so  honest,"  Madda:.„a  an- 
swered,  and  looked  at  the  fire  again 

Some  dme  passed  before  she  spoke  again,  still  watch- 
fof  Rina  '^'"""'"  ''''""'  '"'  '"*  ^-  very  sorry 

m.v^t*'"  "*"''*"''•""'«  Contessa  said  at  last,  "it 
yy  be  a  real  charity.  Have  you  any  idea  why  she 
wishes  to  see  Aurora?"  »»  wny  she 

"  No.     I  cannot  guess. " 


^-^t^Hfe-yraii 
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**I  can.  At  least,  I  think  I  can.'*  She  pau 
again.  **You  know  everything  about  me/*  she  ( 
tinned  presently.  "  In  the  courso  of  years  I  have  1 
you  all  my  story.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  better  wot 
than  Regina  ?  " 

**  My  dear  friend ! "  cried  Kalmon,  almost  angr 
"  How  can  you  suggest  —  " 

She  turned  her  clear,  sad  eyes  to  him,  and  her  I 
cut  short  his  speech. 

"  What  has  her  sin  been?"  she  asked  gently.  "! 
has  loved  Marcello.  What  was  mine?  That  I  lo 
one  man  too  well.  Which  is  the  better  woman  ?  S 
the  peasant,  who  knew  no  better,  who  found  her  1 
love  dying,  and  saved  him,  and  loved  him  —  know 
no  better,  and  braving  the  world?  Or  I,  well  Ix 
carefully  brought  up,  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  n 
ried  —  no  matter  how  —  not  braving  the  world  at 
but  miserably  trying  to  deceive  it,  and  my  husband,  i 
my  child?  Do  you  think  I  was  so  much  better  tl 
poor  Regina  ?  Would  my  own  daughter  think  so  if 
could  know  and  understand  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  not  a  very  good  woman  now,"  Kale 
said  earnestly,  "  you  could  not  say  what  you  are  sayin 

"  Never  mind  what  I  am  now.  I  am  not  as  good 
you  choose  to  think.  If  I  were,  there  would  not  b 
bitter  thought  left.  I  should  have  forgiven  all.  Le 
out  of  the  question  what  I  am  now.  Compare  me  a 
was  with  Regina  as  she  is.  That  is  how  I  put  it,  an 
am  right." 

"Even  if  you  were,"  Kalmon  answered  doubtfu 
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her  fo^ve„e«,,  „r.t  then  V'         '  *""'°"  ""^  "'"«""«' 
'•Herforgivene«?    For  what?" 

k' „'"'  »•'«  ''<«»•    I  «m  almost  sure  of  it  - 

happened  to  him  »    H.    '  °  ^'"'  ■*«''»»  '"hat 

We  he  wa,  leaZg,  b"   bW^w""^  """"■  ""'  «'  '"e 

destroyed  hU  will  ^11!.  °""^r"°*'  »'"'»«"'« 
'"ved  and  at  the  \lZ  ti™  '""';  ""  '"""''  '"'™«'f 
hr  one  of  the  moT  be  "  /«!  ""'  """''ipped- 

Never  mind  her  bi  th'    Shfh       """  '"  ">«   *»''<»• 
other  man.  befom  o    L.      A*'    ""'"  ^""^"^  »'  ""y 

»he  never  will     Ih  T  ^"  "'"  '  '""^  '""''<'• 

Mareello,  weak    f,„      •„  "°"*"  '"'fe  like  her' 

-hip^drd  c:rLi  'rihetr  ;'7'^  *»  >«■ 
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all  your  strength  of  character,  you  would  have  done  the 
same  at  his  age  I  And  having  taken  what  she  offered, 
what  could  he  do,  when  he  grew  up  and  came  to  him- 
self, and  felt  his  will  again?  Could  he  cast  her  off, 
after  all  she  had  done  for  him  ?  " 

"  He  could  marry  her,"  observed  Kalmon.  "  I  don't 
see  why  he  should  not,  after  all." 

*'  Marriage  I "  There  was  a  little  scornful  sadness  in 
Maddalena's  voice.  "  Marriage  is  always  the  solution ! 
No,  no,  he  is  right  not  to  marry  her,  if  he  has  ever 
thought  of  it.  They  would  only  make  each  other 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Miserable,  and 
perhaps  faithless  too.  That  is  what  happens  when  men 
and  women  are  not  saints.    Look  at  me ! " 

"  You  were  never  in  that  position.  Others  were  tc 
blame,  who  made  you  many  when  you  were  too  young 
to  have  any  will  of  your  own." 

"Blame  no  one,"  said  the  Contessa  gravely.  "1 
shall  give  Aurora  Regina's  message,  and  if  she  is  will 
ing  to  go  and  see  her,  I  shall  bring  her  to-morrov 
morning  — to-night,  if  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
The  world  need  never  know.  Go  and  tell  Regina  wha 
i  have  said.    It  may  comfort  her  a  little,  poor  thing." 

"Indeed  it  will!" 

Kalmon's  brown  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure  at  th 
otiought  of  taking  the  kindly  message  to  the  dying  girl 
He  rose  to  his  feet  at  once. 

"  There  is  no  one  like  you,"  he  said,  as  he  took  he 

hand. 

"  It  is  nothing.     It  is  what  Marcello's  mother  wonl 
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have  done,  and  sl.o  was  my  best  friend.  All  I  do  is  to 
take  the  responsibility  upon  myself,  lowever  Aurora 
may  ehoose  to  act.  I  will  send  you  word,  in  either  case. 
If  Aurora  W.11  not  go,  I  will  come  myself,  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use,  ,f  ,t  would  make  Regina  feel  happier.  I  will 
come,  and  I  will  t«ll  her  what  I  have  told  you.  Good- 
night,  dear  friend." 

Kalmon  was  not  an  emotional  man,  but  as  he  went 
out  he  felt  a  l.ttle  lump  in  his  throat,  as  if  he  could  not 
swallow. 

He  had  not  doubted  his  friend's  kindness,  but  he  had 

doubted  whether  she  would  feel  that  she  had  a  right  to 

expose   her  daughter,"  as  the  world  would  say,  to 

meeting  such  a  "person,"  as  the  worid  called  Regina- 

"Consalvi's  Regina."  * 


1^  *■  A*  ,_- 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


All  that  night  and  the  following  day  Regina  recog 
nised  no  one ;  and  it  was  night  again,  and  her  strengtl 
began  to  fail,  but  her  understanding  returned.  Mar 
cello  saw  the  change,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  nurse,  whi 
went  out  to  tell  Kaimon. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  he  entered  the  room 
and  Regina  knew  him  and  looked  at  him  anxiously 
He,  in  turn,  glanced  at  Marcello,  and  she  understood 
She  begged  Marcello  to  go  and  get  some  rest.  He 
voice  was  very  weak,  as  if  she  were  suffocating,  and  sh 
coughed  painfully.  He  did  not  like  to  go  away,  bu 
Kaimon  promised  to  call  him  at  midnight ;  he  had  beei 
in  the  room  six  hours,  scarcely  moving  from  his  seat 
He  lingered  at  the  door,  looked  back,  and  at  last  wen 
out. 

"  Will  she  come  ?  "  asked  Regina,  when  he  was  gone 

*^  In  half  an  hour.  I  have  sent  a  messenger,  for  the; 
have  no  telephone." 

A  bright  smile  lighted  up  the  wasted  face. 

*^  Heaven  will  reward  you,"  she  said,  as  the  poor  sa; 
in  Rome  when  they  receive  a  charity. 

Then  sh(;  seemed  to  be  resting,  for  her  hands  lay  still 
and  she  closed  her  eyes.  But  presently  she  opened  them 
looking  up  gratefully  into  the  big  man's  kind  face. 

**  Shall  I  be  alone  with  her  a  little  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  Yes,  my  dear.     You  shall  be  alone  with  her  " 

Contest  and  AuroTsCd  '  "^'  ''""•  *"'  «>« 

"usthava  fallen  Teep."  once  for  1^*'/'  '"'"'''"' 
several  davs  naafc      K-oi^  ,  -^  "*"®  during 

he  would  "  ;  Jl7„".hT'"«'""'"«  *-  "^^  *a? 
than  formerly.  ^    ''*  '^  ""  ""'«''  Wronger 

MarceUo  had  always  been  grateful  to  R.  • 
when  he  had  convinced  hims^f  tw  „    ?"*'  '^*'' 
Love  is   not  verv  comL  u  ?      ""^  '"^^'^  h""-- 

people  who  iove  Lh  oC  trlr""''''-  ^'^^ 
tl'ing  because  they  are  always^dv  tot  "^  ""^• 
not  in  return  or  by  wav  of  Z  ^-  *^  *  everything, 
two  we,«  one  in  SLd  ir  "^^^  """  "^  «  "•« 
be  grateful  to  hin^eTf  T.?  M  ^^,.  "^  "•»"  «»»»°' 
that  dear  iUu.io„rth  Re!^'  ^*"''"°  ''*<'  "«^«^  ^'t 

no  ^  oon.panrht.'trsonriLf  r^^  ^ 
grateful  to  hei,  and  nc  •  ih.,    v  ^*^^  ^^^ 

hewas  poe^sse/bytrehom  if^r,''"''''"  ''"''' 
he  could  never  lemv  h.r  iT .  I  "^     "'  eertaiuty  that 

debt  of  hono!^  Jl  t  '"'  '"''"'•  "'«'  """  *his 

Oied.  There  irjirtKt'"  T  "  '"^ 
of  course,  for  there  wasTs  ve;  t^"'  :' '' '*'*• 
"■entod  by  the  foreboding  of  the  c„^  °"'  *°'- 

therewa.  the  profound  By4%  of      fer^^l'  ■"" 
for  a  suffering  woma  ,      r   i'*^"^  oi  a  very  krnd  man 

loveli.eh.„lX;-,::::l'|^^--«^herwas„„t 
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Kalmon  waited,  and  smoked  a  little,  refiectiug  oa 
these  things,  which  ho  understood  tolerably  well.  The 
quiet  man  of  science  had  watched  Marcello  thought- 
fully, and  could  not  help  asking  himself  what  look 
there  would  be  in  his  own  eyes,  if  Maddalena  dell' 
Armi  were  dying  and  he  were  standing  by  her  bedside. 
It  would  not  be  Marcello's  look. 

A  closed  cab  stopped  before  the  entrance,  and  almost 
before  he  could  throw  away  his  cigarette,  the  Contessa 
and  Aurora  were  standing  beside  him  on  the  pavement. 

"She  is  very  weak,"  l.  said,  "but  she  will  not  be 
delirious  again  for  some  time  —  if  at  all." 

Neither  of  the  ladies  spoke,  and  they  followed  him  in 
silence  up  the  ill-liglitcd  staircase. 

"  That  is  where  I  live,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  his  own 
door  on  the  second  landing.  "Marcello  is  camping 
there.     He  is  probably  asleep  now." 

"  Asleep ! "  It  was  Aurora  that  uttered  the  single 
word,  in  a  puzzled  tone. 

"  He  did  not  go  to  bed  Inst  night,"  Kalmon  explained, 
going  on. 

"  Oh ! "  Again  the  Professor  was  struck  by  the 
young  girl's  tone. 

They  reached  the  third  landing,  and  Kalmon  pushed 
the  door,  which  he  had  left  ajar ;  he  shut  it  when  they 
had  all  entered,  and  he  ushered  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter into  the  small  sitting-room.  There  they  waited 
a  mo'uent  while  he  went  to  tell  Regina  that  Aurora  had 

•me. 

The  young  girl  dropped  her  cloak  upon  a  chair  and 
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Stood  waiting,  hor  eyes  fixed  on  the  door.    She  was  a 
little  pale,  not  knowing  what  w .«  f«  ^ne  was  a 

somehow  that  it  was  to^J^^ke  alat  dT'  ''''  '"""^ 

ever  afterwards      ^h.    1        .  ^        diflference  to  her 

aicerwaids.     She  glanced  at  her  mother  anH  fh. 

He  closed  it  after  her  anrl  fK^  * 

xtci  ner,  ana  the  two  were  together 

straight  to  the  bedside  and  took  thThld  thV 
stretched  out  to  meet  hers  It  „»,  1  t  .**'  "" 
aud  the  arm  was  al^adywaated  Au^'  ""'  '"^  """' 
ho.  strong.,  it  had  .i  JdCt^'thf  ;:  „7TLtr 
far  away  by  Pontresina.  ^  ^  '°''^' 

"  vllTeeToITa!^^'  ''^''"'■'■'^•"  "^  *"«  '^'»'  -ice. 

Aurora  saw  indeed,  and  kept  the  hand  in  hers  as  sh. 

»t  down  .n  the  ehair  that  stood  where  Ma^oX  had 

littl»  r/r;  .""'^  ""■'■^'•"  '^  ^'^'  l«»»i"g  forward  a 
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"But  I  am  glad!"  she  answered.  "They  do  not 
understand  that  I  am  glad." 

"  No,  no ! "  cried  Aurora  softly.  "  Don't  say  you  are 
glad!" 

The  smile  faded,  and  a  very  earnest  look  came  into 
the  hollow  dark  eyes. 

*'But  I  have  not  done  it  on  purpose,"  Regina  said. 
"I  did  not  know  there  was  fever  in  that  place,  or 
I  would  not  have  sat  down  there.  You  believe  me, 
Signorina,  don't  you?  " 

"Yes,  indeed!" 

The  smile  returned  very  gradually,  and  the  anxious 
pressure  of  the  hand  relaxed. 

"  You  must  not  think  that  I  was  looking  for  the  fever. 
But  since  it  came,  and  I  am  going  from  here,  I  am  glad. 
I  shall  not  be  in  the  way  any  more.  That  hindrance 
will  be  taken  out  of  his  life." 

"He  would  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  like  this," 
Aurora  said,  with  great  gentleness. 

"  There  is  no  time  for  anything  except  the  truth,  now. 
And  you  are  good,  so  good !  No,  there  is  no  time.  To- 
morrow, I  shall  be  gone.  Signorina,  if  I  could  kneel  at 
your  feet,  I  would  kneel.  Bui  you  see  how  I  am.  You 
must  think  I  am  kneeling  at  your  feet." 

"  But  why  ?  "  asked  Aurora,  with  a  little  distress. 

"To  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  being  a  hindrance. 
I  want  pardon  before  I  go.  But  I  found  him  half  dead 
on  the  door-step.  What  could  I  do?  When  I  had  seen 
hi^i,  I  loved  him.  I  knew  that  he  thought  of  you. 
That  was  all  he  remembered  —  just  your  name,  and  I 
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ha^d  it,  because  he  had  foi^tten  all  other  names, 
even  his  own,  and  his  mother,  and  everything.  He  was 
Uke  a  little  child  tUt  learns,  to^la,  thisf  to-morrow  tut 
one  thing  at  a  Ume.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  taught  him 
I  also  taught  him  to  love  Regina.  But  when  the  mem- 
017  came  back,  I  knew  how  it  had  been  before." 

hJ^rj""^'  ^'u^'  *°^  '^'  ^"^^^^»  *"d  raised  one 
Hnd  to  her  chest.  Aurora  supported  her  tenderly 
until  It  was  over,  and  when  the  weary  head  sank  back 
at  last  It  lay  upon  the  young  girl's  willing  arm. 

"  You  are  tiring  yourself,"  Aurora  said.  "If  it  was 
to  ask  my  forgiveness  that  you  wished  me  to  come,  I 
forgave  you  long  ago,  if  there  was  anything  to  for- 
give. I  forgave  you  when  we  met,  and  I  saw  what 
you  were,  and  that  you  loved  him  for  himself,  just 

"Is  it  true?    Really  true?" 
"So  may  God  help  me,  it  is  quite  true.    But  if  I 
had  thought  it  was  not  for  himself—  » 

"  Oh  yes,  it  was,"  Regina  answered.  -It  was,  and  it 
«,  to  tie  end.  Will  you  Bee?  I  will  show  you.  For 
what  the  eyes  see  the  heart  believes  more  easily.  Signo- 
nna,  will  you  bring  the  little  box  covered  with  old 
velvet  ?    It  is  there,  on  the  table,  and  it  is  open." 

Aurora  rose,  »^umouring  her,  and  brought  the  thing 
she  asked  for  and  sat  down  again,  setting  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  Regina  turned  her  head  to  see  it,  and 
raisea  the  lid  with  one  hand. 

"This  is  my  little  box,"  she  said.  "What  he  has 
given  me  is  all  in  it.    I  have  no  other.     Will  you  see? 
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Here  is  what  I  have  taken  from  him.     You  shall  lot 
everywhere,  if  you  do  not  believe." 

"  But  I  do  believe  you ! "  Aurora  cried,  feeling  thi 
tears  were  coming  to  her  eyes. 

"  But  you  must  see,"  Regina  insisted.  "  Or  perhai 
when  I  am  gone  you  will  say  to  yourself,  'Thei 
may  have  beer  diamonds  and  pearls  in  the  littl 
box,  after  all ! '  You  shall  know  that  it  was  all  ft 
himself." 

To  please  her  Aurora  took  up  some  of  the  simp] 
trinkets,  simpler  and  cheaper  even  than  what  she  ha 
herself. 

"  There  are  dresses,  yes,  many  more  than  I  wantet 
But  I  could  not  let  him  be  ashamed  of  me  when  we  wen 
out  together,  and  travelled.  Do  you  forgive  me  th 
dresses,  Signorina?  I  wore  them  to  please  hire 
Please  forgive  me  that  also  !  " 

Aurora  dropped  the  things  into  the  open  box  am 
laid  both  her  hands  on  Regina's,  bending  down  he 
radiant  head  and  looking  very  earnestly  into  the  anx 
ious  eyes. 

"  Forgiveness  is  not  all  from  me  to  you,  Regina,"  sh 
said.     "  I  want  yours  too." 

"  Mine  ?  "     The  eyes  grew  wide  and  wondering. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  bi  t  for  me  he  would  have  marrie( 
you,  and  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  a  great  wrong  t( 
you?" 

For  one  instant  Regina's  face  darkened,  her  browi 
straightened  themselves,  and  her  lip  curled.  Sh( 
remembered  how,  only  two  df  ys  ago,  in  the  very  nex 


^-^V^v    ■,^'^-   ^.iKrir^rifct  ^ 
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room  Marcello  had  i,«Uted  that  ,he  should  be  his  wife. 
Bu  as  she  looked  into  Aurora's  innocent  eyes  she 
understood,  and  the  cloud  passed  from  her  own  ani 
the  bright  sm.le  carae  back.  Aumra  had  s,x,ken  iL  the 
s.mphc.tyof  her  true  heart,  sure  that  it  was  onh    he 

from  fi«t  to  last;  and  Regina  well  knew  that  it  had 
stZle  t"  "r""'  "''"  """•  '"  »""«  »'  "«  b-^ve 
Which  Begina  had  seen  slowly  reviving  in  hin.    had 

With  the  mysterious  sure  vision  of  those  who  are 
«»r  death,  she  felt  that  it  would  hurt  Aurora  to  know 
the  truth,  except  from  Marcello  himself 

Jl  !^  ^°"  ^^"^  '"'^'  '*~'*  '*'«'«<'''  US'"  «>'«  said,  "  you 
had  the  nght.  He  loved  you  first.  There  is  nothing 
to  forgive  in  that.  Afterwards  he  loved  me  a  m  f 
No  one  can  tako  that  from  me,  no  one!     It  is  mne 

r  know  that  he  ^s  Ured  of  me,  it  U  still  more  than  tie 

rSfromtS.:..^"'^^^^^^-""'^"^*'-''- 

The  voice  was  weak  and  muffled,  but  the  words  were 
tat,  and  they  we«  the  confession  of  poor  Regra^ 

"If  he  wer.  here,"  she  said,  after  a  moment,  "I 
ro^'^itCer '"  "''•     O'-'r  .et  me  take 'tha! 

2  c 
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'  i 


She  itooped  a  little 
woman's  forehead. 


lower  and  kissed   the  dyi 


Under  the  May  moon  a  little  brigantine  came  saili 
up  to  a  low  island  just  within  sight  of  Italy  ;  when  i 
was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  reefs  Don  Antoni 
Maresoa  put  her  about,  for  he  was  a  prudent  mi 
and  he  knew  that  there  are  just  a  few  more  roc 
in  the  sea  than  are  in  the  charts.  It  was  a  qu 
night,  and  he  was  beating  up  against  a  gentle  northe 
breeze. 

When  the  head  yards  were  swung,  and  braced  slu 
up  for  the  other  tack,  and  the  little  vessel  had  gathei 
way  again,  the  mate  came  aft  and  stood  by  the  capta 
watching  the  light  on  the  island. 

**  Are  there  still  convicts  on  this  island,  Don  An 
nino  ?  "  the  young  man  asked. 

**Yes,  there  are   the   convicts.     And  there  is  o 
among  them  whom  I  helped  to  put  there.     He  is 
assassin  that  killed  many  when  he  was  at  liberty.    B 
now  he  sits  for  seven  years  in  a  little  cell  alone,  a 
sees  no  Christian,  and  it  will  be  thirty  years  before 
is  free." 

"Madonna!"  ejaculated  the  mate.  "When  he  h 
been  there  thirty  years  he  will  perhaps  understand." 

"  It  is  as  I  say,"  rejoined  the  captain.  "  The  woi 
is  made  so.  There  are  the  good  and  the  bad.  T 
Eternal  Father  has  created  things  thus.  Get  a  litl 
more  on  the  main  sheet,  and  then  flatten  in  the 
jibs." 
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light   that  fell   through  the  n.m»v  g«ted  window. 
ghMUy  ,nd  there  were  atrange  acars  on  hi.  bare  throat. 

breathe,  because  the  wind  wa.  not  from  the  wuth. 

^1,  !T"  T  '^"''"  *■""  ""'  «'"'•  "«  heard  the 
r  pple  of  the  eool  sea.  and  he  tried  to  dream  that  a  great 
atone  wa.  hung  to  hi.  neck,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown 

fo.««t  to  take  away  the  coarse  towel  which  wa.  brought 
could  hang  himself. 

Under  the  May  moon  a  small  marble  cross  cast  its 

mvfr  r?J'"°^  '"'''  ""^  ^^°^«*«  »"d  growing 
Z    r     .^     '  ''"'''  "'^'^  beWaveiy  loyal  heart 

«Tm  r  T.  u"  '"''•     ^"'  *^^  ^^'^^^  ^«'«  PJ^nted  and 
still  tended  by  a  woman  with  radiant  hair ;  andsometimes, 
when  she  stooped  to  train  the  young  roses,  bright  drop, 
fell  quietly  upon  their  bloom.    Also,  on  certafn  days,  a 
man  came  there  alone  and  knelt  upon  the  marble  border 
withm  which  the  flowers  grew.     But  the  man  and  the 
woman  never  came  together;  and  he  gave  the  gardener 
of  that  place  money,  praising  him  for  the  care  of  the 
flowers. 


Under  the    May  moon   the  man    and    the  woman 
went  down  fi-om  the  cottage    by    the  Roman   shore 
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to  the  break  in    the    liigh    bank,  and  atood  atil] 
while,  looking  out  at  the  peaceful  8oa  and  the  mo< 
broad  path.    Presently  they  turned  to  each  other, 
out  their  hand8,  and  then  thuir  armo,  and  clasped  e 
other  silently  and  kissed. 


1    Htill     H 

le  moon'ii 
other,  put 
iped  each 
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